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European Labor in Wartime. 

Many measures have been taken by 
European countries, neutrals as well 
as belligerents, to place the labor force 
of the countries on a war basis. Such 
measures have, in the main, been 
directed toward (1) securing labor’s 
cooperation, (2) providing for the wel- 
fare of dependents of mobilized men, 
and (3) inereasing labor productivity. 
\ general summation of the wartime 
emergency action along these lines in 
Europe is given in an article on page 
1348; specific measures in certain coun- 
tries are described in articles in the 
following section. 


Unemployment in a Depressed Area. 


In 7 IWinois coal-mining towns, 
selected for study by the WPA as a 
typical depressed area, an appalling 
state of unemployment was found. 
Over two-fifths of the labor force of 
these 7 towns was totally unemployed 
at the time of the study and an addi- 
tional 22 percent had work for less 
than 30 hours a week. That this con- 
dition was not of recent origin was 
shown by the fact that the average 
length of unemployment (i. e., since 
the last full-time job in private em- 
ployment) was 3% years. Unemploy- 
ment was especially severe among the 
older workers and among the young 
workers with no work experience. 
Page 1295. 


Productivity in Manufacturing. 


Manufacturing no longer fills its 
historic role of absorbing labor dis- 
placed from farming or other indus- 
tries. In 59 manufacturing industries 
recently surveyed by the National 
Research Project of the WPA, employ- 
ment was about the same in 1929 as 
in 1919, although production in 1929 


This Issue in Brief 
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was at least 50 percent greater. In 
1936 the amount produced in the 59 
industries was about one-tenth less 
than in 1929, and the number of man- 
hours of employment was about one- 
fourth less. In most of the separate 
industries, man-hour output increased 
significantly, both from 1919 to 1929 
and from 1929 to 1936. In a large 
proportion of the industries the amount 
of wages paid per unit produced fell 
sharply, notably during the years 
1923 to 1929. Page 1397. 


Expenditure Habits of Wage Earners 
and Clerical Workers. 


Data based on actual incomes and 
expenditures of 14,469 families of 
employed wage earners and clerical 
workers show the overwhelming im- 
portance of food, clothing, and housing 
as a percentage of their total expendi- 
ture. Thirty-three cents of the typical 
city worker’s dollar goes for food, 24 
cents for housing, and fuel, light, and 
refrigeration, and 11 cents for clothing. 
When expenditures for white families 
and Negro families are analyzed 
separately, differences in their ex- 
jpenditure patterns are found to be 
argely income differences. At com- 
parable income levels, consistent dif- 
ferences occurred in food and housing, 
for which Negro families on the aver- 
age spent less. On the other hand, 
Negro families were found to spend 
more for gifts and contributions to 
persons outside the economic family 
and forcommunity welfare. Page1311. 


Hours and Earnings in Manufacturing. 


The number of hours worked per 
week by factory wage earners in 1932 
averaged 38.2, whereas in 1938 the 
average was 35.5 hours. By August 
1939, however, the hours had in- 
creased to 38.0. The average hourly 
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earnings of these workers rose from 
45.8 cents in 1932 to 63.9 cents in 
1938, and average weekly earnings 
increased from $17.86 in 1932 to 
$22.70 in 1938. Although there was 
a slight drop in average hourly earn- 
ings (63.4 cents) in August 1939 as 
compared with the 1938 average, the 
weekly earnings rose to $24.52 in 
August. Averages of hours and earn- 
ings, by months, based upon monthly 
reports to the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, are given in detail on page 
1466, 


Self-Help Activities. 

Up to the end of 1938, over a half 
million families had been affiliated at 
some time with self-help organizations 
in the United States. Originating 
early in the depression with barter and 
exchange groups, the self-help move- 
ment has assumed various forms as 


Federal aid became availabl a), 
occasion arose or need fluctuat: At 
the end of 1938 there were 14 
help organizations with about 5.5 
members, in 22 jurisdictio: An 
account of the evolution of th« 

ment and its status in 1938 j 

on page 1335. 
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Entrance Rates of Common Labo 


In July 1939 the average 
entrance rate of pay of aduli 
common laborers in 20 ind 
amounted to 49.9 cents. O; 
192,648 male common laborers aq 
entrance rates in 6,448 reporting 
establishments, 9.8 percent had rates 
of 25 cents per hour or less, 12/ 
percent less than 30 cents, and 20,7 
percent less than 40 cents. Nea: 
three-fourths of the total, hoy 
had rates of between 40 and 
cents per hour. Page 1450. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT IN A DEPRESSED 
COAL-MINING AREA * 







By Joun N. Wess, Division of Research, Work Projects Administration 





PRONOUNCED differences in the severity of unemployment are to 
be found within as well as between the major industrial areas of the 
country. In some of the more populous States deep pockets of un- 
employment exist and persist almost unnoted because of the small 
weight they have in determining State unemployment totals. Thus, 
the Unemployment Registration Census of 1937 showed that unem- 
ployment was 1% to more than 2 times as severe in the coal-producing 
counties of southern Illinois as it was in the State as a whole. When 
further inquiry shows that these “black spots’”’ of unemployment are 
the result of economic dislocations peculiar to the locality, the un- 
usually high rate of unemployment implies the existence of what may 
well be called a “problem” or ‘“‘depressed’’ area.” 

Broadly speaking, a ‘“‘depressed’”’ area, as the term is here used, is 
one in which there is a high proportion of long-term unemployment 
caused by the persistent decline or the complete collapse of activity 
in the industries upon which the economic life of the community 
depends. The economic dislocations in a depressed area are of a 
much more permanent nature than those affecting the country at 
large; and it is this element of permanency that sets such an area 
apart in the general scene. 




















A Depressed Area in Southern Illinois 





A block of counties in southern Illinois where coal mining is the 
major industry provides a clear-cut example of a depressed area. 
The decline of industrial activity in these counties began well before 
1929, and had, by 1939, reached the point where two-fifths to one-half 
of the available labor force was without private employment. 











' This article is based upon an unemployment census taken in connection with a survey of the depressed 
coal-mining area of southern Illinois made by the Division of Research, WPA. For a preliminary report 
on this survey, see Work Projects Administration, Seven Depressed Coal Towns, by Malcolm Brown and 
John N. Webb, Washington, 1939. 

? For example, see FERA, Research Monograph I: Six Rural Problem Areas, Washington, 1935. See 
also, Great Britain, First Report of the Commissioner for the Special Areas, July 1935, p. 2. 
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Three contiguous counties in southern Illinois—Franklin, ~.\jy. 
and Williamson—containing the richest coal deposits in a Stato ths: 
ranks fourth in coal production for the country, were chosen for sty, 
of the social and economic aspects of a depressed area. The chivice o; 
these counties was, in part, dictated by the fact that coal minine jy); 
been the one major industry for a quarter of a century or jor 
Agriculture, a poor second in importance, seems almost a evntpy. 
diction in an area where coal tipples, strip pits, slack piles, railroad 
siding, and washery sheds are the dominant elements in the lands ape 
In part, also, these counties were selected because they provided , 
range in the degree of economic dislocation from a critical, but by no 
means hopeless, situation in Franklin county to one of almost complet 
collapse in Williamson. 

The peak year for employment in these counties was 1923; 36) 
workers were employed that year in 105 shipping mines. The yea, 
of greatest coal production, as distinct from the peak in employment 
was 1926. Employment, however, dropped steadily from 192% on 
By 1937, the number of shipping mines had declined to 40, and 18,0) 
miners had been displaced. Meanwhile, the surviving mines had su))- 
stantially increased their operating efficiency through the develop- 
ment of open-pit strip mines and the installation of mechanical! |oad- 
ing in the shaft mines. With mechanization, the man-day output o! 
coal in the three counties rose from 4.9 tons in 1923 to 9.1 tons in 1{)3s 
and at the same time approximately 5,500 additional workers were 
displaced. In all, mine abandonment and technological adyance: 
in the surviving mines had reduced employment opportunities }\ 
about two-thirds—from 36,000 workers in 1923 to 12,500 in 193° 

Fourteen years of declining activity in the major industry of this 
area has left empty stores, dismantled mine sites, weed-covered rail- 
road sidings, and crumbling smokestacks. Near the once prosperous 
mine properties are poverty-ridden settlements without sidewalk: 
street lights, sanitation, or paint to cover the weather-beaten boards 
of the dwellings. Even if agriculture—the second industry o! the 
region—could have been expanded profitably to absorb the displaced 
workers, it is doubtful if a group of men, almost literally ‘bred to 
mining” could have adapted themselves to so different a type of actiy- 
ity, which, among other things, requires capital from the beginnin: 

Migration seems to be the only solution possible for most of tliese 
jobless men. Many of the younger workers have already left, !1\' 
migration is no easy matter for the older worker. Family respons! 
bility, personal possessions, and a highly specialized occupation (en 


to hold the displaced miner where he is. Bad as it is, the local sii ua- 
tion is known; friends, the church, relief officials, the grocer, 11\\k- 
man, landlord and so on, have been as helpful as possible. The msk 
of starting over again in a strange community seems too great as | ong 
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' as any hope remains that conditions will improve locally. And hope 
' dies hard in an area not yet a generation removed from a period of 
marked prosperity. 

Nature of the Survey 


The chain of events explaining the existence of a depressed area is 
Jifficult to trace even when a single industry is involved. Few of the 
residents are aware that the economic difficulties of their community 
are of @ permanent nature until the situation becomes obviously 
hopeless. As a result, an account of the underlying causes must be 
assembled from many sources within and without the area. 

In the survey of the southern Illinois coal fields extensive use was 
made of newspaper files, mortgage foreclosures, real-estate transfers, 
production, and court records, pay rolls, corporation accounts, and 
similar sources of year-by-year events. One essential type of infor- 
mation, however, could not be obtained from any existing source: The 
amount and the duration of unemployment among the coal miners 
at the time of the survey; and the personal characteristics, family 
composition, dependence upon public assistance, and allied data for 
the total population. Without this information, much of the dis- 
cussion about the effects of economic dislocations on the resident 
population would rest on surmise. 

One of the first steps taken in this survey, therefore, was a census of 
unemployment and population. Seven towns in the three counties 
were selected. The towns chosen were Herrin, Johnston City, and 
Bush in Williamson County; West Frankfort and Ziegler in Franklin 
County; and Eldorado and Carriers Mills in Saline County. <A 
census of their inhabitants was begun in December 1938 and com- 
pleted in March 1939. The results of that census are reported in 
this article. 

In order to bring out the aspects of unemployment that are charac- 
teristic of a depressed area, frequent comparison will be made between 
the figures obtained from the 7-town census and figures from 3 cities 
Birmingham, Ala., Toledo, Ohio, and San Francisco, Calif.—having 
more nearly normal economic conditions wherein a comparable 
survey of unemployment was made at about the same time. ® 


Total Population 


The population of the seven towns had either declined or remained 
almost stationary during the 9 years following the Federal Census 
of 1930. Four of the seven towns had lost a total of 3,451 persons, 
and in the other 3 (Bush, Carriers Mills, and Eldorado) the increase 
totaled only 286 persons. The net loss in all 7 towns was 8 percent 
over the 9-year period. 


*See WPA Social Problem Pamphlet No. 4: Facts About Unemployment, Washington, 1939. 
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TABLE 1.—Population of 7 Towns in Southern Illinois Coal Fields, 193: 














| a, 
' Total popu- | 
Town | lation | Males | } 

i. 
ee 38, 208 | 19, 296 | 18, 9) 
Herrin, Williamson County.....................---_-.-- ' 9, 608 4,759| son 
Johnston City, Williamson County.._____..._____- wake 5, 353 2, 740 9 
Bush, Williamson County-_-....................-.----- ' 643 325 , 
West Frankfort, Franklin County .__.........-- ‘ 12, 733 6, 487 6, 24% 
ON EEE LEIS Se See 3, 017 1, 556 1. 4 
Eldorado, Saline County... ......................- a” | 4, 620 2, 284 2% 
Carriers Mills, Saline County._...-._.............- a 2, 234 1, 145 




















The measurable loss of population shown by a comparison of thy 
figures above with the 1930 census does not, of course, report the tots! 
Joss that occurred. Some natural increase of population took place 
during the 9-year period, and this too was lost. The significant point 
is not that the population of these stranded towns declined, but tha: 
it declined at a rate far below that of the decline in economic oppor- 
tunity. As a result, these towns were overpopulated in terms of tly 
ability of the area to support population. 

Roughly, two out of five persons in the population of all of th 
towns except Bush (one out of three) were found to be workers, that 
is, they came within one of three categories—employed persons, un- 
employed persons actively seeking work, or persons normally em- 
ployed but temporarily neither working nor seeking work. 

Compared with the labor force of the three cities of Birmingham 
Toledo, and San Francisco, in which a survey of unemployment was 
made at about the same time, the labor force of the seven coal towns 
formed a distinctly smaller proportion of the total population. The 
difference, however, was largely explained by a much smaller per- 
centage of women in the labor supply of the coal towns. For example 
in the seven towns 18 percent of all women were workers, whereas 11 
Birmingham the percentage was 31; in Toledo, 24; and in San Fran- 
cisco, it was 32 percent. The fact that the predominant industry, 
mining, offers practically no opportunity for the employment o! 
women goes a long way toward explaining the small proportion 0! 
women in the labor supply. 


























Extent of Unemployment 


The staggering loss that the workers and the community sutle! 
from unemployment in a depressed area can be seen from table 2. 
Over two-fifths of the labor force of the seven coal towns was un- 
employed at the time the census was taken. Large as it is, this figure 
does not tell the whole story. The census was taken during the peak 
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months of seasonal activity in the mines.* In addition, this figure 
does not report underemployment (divided time) which was par- 
‘icularly prevalent in the mines that were still operating. The labor 
force of the seven towns, and percentage of total unemployment as 
well as that for each sex are shown in table 2. 









Tapie 2.—Size of Labor Force and Percent Unemployed, by Sex, in 7 Towns in Southern 
Illinois Coal Fields 












Percent unemployed 

| Total labor 
force | 

Total | Men | Women 























40 | 48 



















Carriers Mills --.- 869 45 | 42 
Herrin ---- 4, 087 38 | 37 
| 









| 
nr 8 7 ae oil 219 80 79 | 84 
Johnston City ; . oogmesitinmes | 2, 120 60 | 60 | 

| 


1, 225 37 33 | 
1, 952 35 30 50 


OO a 
Eldorado. -- - - 












Women, it was noted earlier, were found in the labor supply of the 
seven towns in smaller proportions than is the case in most urban 
centers. Nevertheless, women had a higher unemployment rate 
than men. About 40 percent of the men in the labor supply and 48 
percent of the women were out of work. 

Underemployment can be nearly as serious as complete lack of work. 
A worker with 1 or 2 days of employment a week cannot begin to meet 
his normal living expense, and he is likely to be ineligible for any form 
of public assistance as long as he has a job bringing in some income. 
In the coal mines of southern Illinois ‘‘divided time’”’ is a very com- 
mon practice of spreading what work does exist. In fact, this device 
has become so much a policy of the miners’ union that it is frequently 
included in the working contract with the operators. Divided time 
not only spreads work but it also helps to cushion the first shock when 
technological changes reduce labor requirements. 

The extensive practice of divided time in the seven towns is clearly 
shown by a comparison of the 22 percent of underemployment ° there 
with 14 percent in Birmingham, and 12 percent in Toledo, and 11 
percent in San Francisco. 

























* An index of seasonal variation in coal tonnage produced in Franklin, Saline, and Williamson Counties 
for the 15-year period 1922-37 shows that the peak of activity occurs between October and March, and the 
low point between April and August. Peak activity is regularly more than double the activity at the slack 
period. The census of the seven coal towns in these counties was started in December 1938 and completed 
in March 1939. 

* Since only 60 percent of the total labor was employed in private industry, the amount of underemploy- 
ment rises to 38 percent when computed on the basis of workers with jobs. 
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TaBie 3.—Percent of Total Labor Supply Employed Less Than 30 Hours po) jf o¢), 
7 Illinois Coal Towns Compared with 3 Cities Elsewhere 





Percent employed less than 30 hour 


Locality 











Both sexes Men 

7 Llinois towns. _____- : : } 22 2: 
SR ne Be Ta ait <M ee u 10 
Johnston City~. Sat B75 a aes 13 14 
CN cc eane t | 20 23 
EE ee ae 25 | 29 | 
Wes eee... .. 5... 22 26 
he ‘ 


Eldorado. -- 
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ty 











Bismieemem, Ale. .............. 
Toledo, Ohio... .__.- 
San Francisco, Calif 
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The Unemployed 





The unemployed of the seven towns—42 percent of the labor fore 
fell readily into three easily distinguished groups. By far the larges 
group was employed on the Works Program; ® three out of fi) 
employed workers had such jobs. 

The proportion of unemployed workers on the Works Program: was 
unusually high in the seven towns, as compared with the percentaves 
in the following statement for the three cities at the same time. | 
the country as a whole an estimated 20 to 25 percent of the unemp 
had Works Program jobs at about the same time the figures f 
southern Illinois coal towns and the three cities were secured. |: 
contrast, the smallest percentage among the seven coal towns wus : 
percent in West Frankfort, and the largest was 73 percent in |' 





Percent « 


Progra 
Sr SU cub ot Len diebesd added . 60 
RSS Ry Ee a . _ 73 
Johnston City__-__-_- , . 70 
Carriers Mills__-- : : 61 
ID ei . 63 
West Frankfort_-_-__. en ow ee ae 
_ ss Saba ees VRE Ts > ed “Fee 
Eldorado -_-_-__-- OS) bes eles . 53 
Birmingham, Ala_-- ieeedie - wa: 28 
Toledo, Ohio__--_-_-- a — ain a 
San Francisco, Calif__-_-_- _- AE PRE pe me ee 24 


One of the more obvious reasons for the high proportion of unem- 
ployed workers on the Works Program is the low “turn-over’’ of the 
labor force in an area where the dominant industry is in a prolo:ce« 





* As used here, this term includes the WPA, NYA, CCC, and other emergency work progran e 
Federal Government. Of these, the WPA is by far the largest. 
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if decline. In most industrial centers there is a continuous shift 
. labor supply; at the same time that some of the workers are 
their jobs others are finding employment. As a result of this 
“turn-over” factor, there is usually a substantial portion of the 
ployed who have been out of work only a short time and who 
have reasonable chances of returning to work in the near future. 

Situations of this kind are the rule to which depressed areas are an 
exception. The extremely high proportion of employed workers on 
the Works Program in the seven coal towns is simply another indica- 
tion of the depressed nature of the area in which they are located. The 
turn-over of workers is low; the hard core of unemployment is unduly 
large; and the normal activities of job seeking on the part of the 
unemployed have little chance of success. 

Active job seekers who had neither private nor Works Program 
employment made up the second largest group among the unemployed 
in the seven towns. About one-quarter (26 percent) of the unemployed 
were in this group, approximately one-half the proportion that was 
found in Birmingham, Toledo, and San Francisco. In fact, the two 
situations were almost reversed ; in the seven coal towns the proportion 
of the unemployed on the Works Program was more than double the 
proportion of active work seekers not on the Program, whereas in the 
three cities the proportion of active work seekers was nearly double the 
proportion on the Program. One reason for this marked contrast in 
croupings among the unemployed will be evident when data on dura- 
tion of unemployment are presented. ” 

The third group among the unemployed was made up of jobless 
workers who were temporarily out of the labor market. Some part of 
the labor force of every community is temporarily inactive. How 
large this part is at any time depends upon such factors as the rate of 
turn-over in employment, the seasonality of industry, and the general 
health of the work force. 

In the seven coal towns about one-seventh of the unemployed were 
inactive at the time of the census. This is a distinctly smaller pro- 
portion than will be found in most communities. In the three cities 
frequently used as a basis for comparison in this report, inactive work- 
ers made up about one-quarter of the unemployed. 

To an important degree, the smaller proportion of inactive workers 
among the unemployed of the coal towns is related to the very large 
proportion of unemployed workers on the Works Program. Were it 
not that the Works Program provided jobs for so large a number of the 
unemployed, the proportion of inactive workers would undoubtedly 
have been much larger. The reasons for withdrawal from active par- 


une! 





’ See pp. 1304-1306. 
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ticipation in thelabor market in the seven towns are shown 
following statement: 
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Nearly half of the inactive unemployed were neither working yo, 
looking for work during the week of the census because they wer, 
convinced that there were no jobs to be had. With the principg| 
industry, mining, offering less and less in the way of job opportunities 
many of the displaced miners turnec to the Works Program as t}; 
only alternative to an enforced idleness in which there was not eye; 
any use to look for work. Miners, particularly the older ones, foun 
themselves with a particular skill that was of no use any place excep 
the mines. Even if alternative employment were available, t); 
chances of their being acceptable to other industries were re: 
because of the large surplus of younger workers in the area. 

Second in importance as a reason for workers’ becoming inactive i) 
the seven towns was temporary illness or disability. This is a reaso 
found in every community. In the three cities studied, temporary 
illness or injury was the most important reason for inactive workers 
accounting for as many as two-thirds in Birmingham, one-half i 
San Francisco, and one-third in Toledo. 

The remaining reasons for inactive workers in the seven coal towns 
were largely industrial in nature. Some workers with jobs in privat 
employment were not working during the census week because 0! 
machinery break-down, shortage of material, bad weather, etc. Like- 
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wise, some workers were on temporary lay-off and would return to thei 
jobs shortly. A few workers with jobs in seasonal industries were 
waiting for the resumption of normal activity. 







Age and Unemployment 





The younger and the older workers suffer most from unemp)oy- 
ment. The young lack experience, and in an overcrowded labor mar- 
ket many employers are reluctant to make the small investment re- 
quired for training a new worker. The old, on the contrary, lave 
experience but, in the judgment of many companies, experience «oes 
not compensate for a decline in physical vigor and, particularly with 
miners, for the cost of retraining. The older worker is the one wors' 
hit by mechanization of mining, in which the substitution of meclan- 
ical for manual operations has made great strides. When men are 
replaced by machines some manual workers must be taught machine 
operation. Not only is there a general belief that the older worker 1s 
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slow to learn “‘new tricks,” but when employers do retrain they tend 
to prefer younger workers with some industrial experience. 

A depressed area is also very hard on young workers. They are 
unable to get started if they stay; trying to find work in another com- 
munity means competing with the resident unemployed there, under 
the additional handicap of inexperience and lack of knowledge of 
employment opportunities. In the seven coal towns 58 out of 100 
workers under 25 years, and 44 out of 100 workers 55 years or older 
were unemployed, compared with 34 out of 100 workers between 25 









1 


and 55. 





TABLE 4.—Age and Unemployment in 7 Illinois Coal Towns 









| Percent of workers unemployed in each age group 





55 years and 
over 








| Under 25 
| years 





Town 










25 to 55 years 
























i ag, See ikanblannabehiands —_ 58 34 | 44 
ek 88 75 | 87 
Ne ee rn 74 51 | 63 
ll) es ; : 57 36 | 53 
OE EE ee era ee ee 60 32 | 32 
West Frankfort-.----- arated ; 54 30 | 45 
TOBE. wcesces---<------------- — 52 | 28 53 
RIGSIEER, «60000-0--0--- , ppiachteheone 49 | 29 32 













The relationship between age and unemployment shown in the 
preceding table is, in general, much the same as in any community. 
In the seven coal towns, however, the percentages are larger; more- 
over, In most communities the case for youth, bad as it is, has one 
relieving feature; with any future improvement in conditions these 
young people constitute the labor supply which will inevitably be 
drawn into productive operations—a prospect denied the older workers 
who have only a few productive years left. But in a depressed 
area, the young workers are in by far the worse position because 
there is nothing to look forward to—no hope of improved conditions 
to bolster their morale. Over one-third of the new generation in 
the seven towns have come to the best years of their productive life 
without ever having held a private job. The evidence is shown in 
the following statement which gives the proportion of workers under 
25 who have never had a job in private employment. A more 
tragic waste of manpower can hardly be imagined. 
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The future of the unemployed older worker in the seven to 


is ]s 
clouded at best. Older workers are the victims of mechani, tio, 


and declining activity. Their problem arises from the fact tho 
have lost the position they had in industry and have no pro 
of being reabsorbed. The youth problem, on the contrary, 


because so many of the younger workers have never even had » jo} 
to lose. 


they 
ECTS 


ISes 


Duration of L nemployment 


Unemployment of long and of short duration differs in more 
the number of months of enforced idleness which distinguish 
two broad categories of the unemployed. Men who have bee; 
of work for less than a year are, on the whole, a different group fro 
those who have been idle 2, 3, 4, or 5 consecutive years. 

The same conditions that are responsible for a long period o! 
economic depression, such as has persisted in this country since 130) 
produce important changes in the composition of the surplus labor 
supply. Starting as a fairly representative cross section of the tota| 
working force, with a relatively short duration of unemployment, thi 
unemployed gradually accumulate an undue proportion of worker: 
who are jobless because of technological changes, long-run trends i) 
industry, age restrictions in hiring policies, obsolete skills, persona|it) 
difficulties, and so forth. Under these conditions, figures on duratio, 
of unemployment differentiate sharply the special groups among the 
unemployed. At one extreme are the short-term unemployed 
representing principally a highly employable group temporarily ov! 
of work because of seasonal and short-run variations in busines: 
activity. At the other extreme are the long-time unemployed whios 
employability comes into question as their period of idleness lengthen: 
Any assumption that the men out of work at the end of 8 or 9 years 
of depression are as uniformly employable as were the unemploye: 
at the beginning of the period does not square with the facts. 

The loss in industrial quality as the time of enforced idleness n- 
creases has been succinctly stated in an admirable study of depresse« 
areas in England, as follows: 


Day 


| 


But unemployed men are not simply units of employability who can, through th 
medium of the dole, be put into cold storage and taken out immediately they are 
needed. While in cold storage, things are liable to happen to them.*® 

The relationship between length of time out of work and the like!i- 
hood of reemployment is so close that some of the major aspects of t | 
unemployment problem can be identified by figures on duration «! 
enforced idleness. For instance, the “hard core” of unemployme:' 
consists of the long-time unemployed who for industrial or person: 
reasons have small likelihood of recall to private industry under or'- 





* Men Without Work, A report to the Pilgrim Trust. London, Cambridge University Press, 1938 (p. 
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nary conditions. Similarly, the marked discrepancy between the 
total amount of unemployment existing at any one time and the 
number of unemployed workers in receipt of direct or work relief is 
explained largely by short-time unemployment which, though it im- 
poses hardships on the individual, does not continue long enough to 
lead to the relief office. 

These considerations may suggest the importance of figures on 
duration of unemployment in showing the conditions that exist in a 
depressed area. The rate of unemployment is an important indica- 
tion of conditions but does not show fully what jobless men mean to 
an area. For the seven coal towns, two figures should be considered 
torether; 42 percent of the labor supply was jobless, and the average 
(median) time elapsed since their last full-time job® in private indus- 
try was 3% years. The average (median) number of months elapsed 
since the last full-time job ended is shown, for each of the seven towns, 
in the statement following. 


iverage (median), 
in months 


All 7 towns - : 39 
_. | over 61 
Johnston City --- ; 36 
Carriers Mills- 30 
Herrin_-- --- 41 
West Frankfort_ 38 
Zeigler ___--- ' over 61 
Eldorado... 23 


! In the preliminary tabulation of the census, duration of unemployment was classified by 6-month inter- 
vals up to 5 years, and all durations over 5 years were classified as ‘61 months and over.’”’ When, therefore, 
iver half the unemployed in any town had been out of work for 5 years or longer, the average could be re- 
ported only as “over 61 months,’’ which tends to understate the length of time. Later tabulations will 
carry the time intervals higher so that more precise averages can be obtained. 


This is an almost incredible showing—able-bodied men without 
work for an average of 3% years, and two towns in which the average 
was over 5 years. In considering these figures, it must be remembered 
that the median is merely the middle point in the scale, and that half 
of the unemployed workers had been out of private employment for a 
longer period, and half for a shorter period. 

What an average duration of unemployment of 3% years means in 
showing the general economic collapse of the coal area can be empha- 
sized further by comparing it with an average of 10 morths in San 
Francisco, 12 months in Birmingham, and 13 months in Toledo. 

But there is still a worse side of this story. The average of 3% 
years’ duration of unemployment is based upon all unemployed work- 
ers in the seven towns who had held a full-time job in private industry. 
When the unemployed workers whose usual occupation was coal 





’ This was defined as a job lasting at least 2 weeks with 30 hours or more employment each week, Dura- 
tion of unemployment could not, of course, be computed for the large proportion (38 percent) of new workers 
who had never held a full-time job in private employment. 
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mining are considered separately, the average rises to over 5 
as shown below: 


Cars. 


Average (m: 
in mont 


! over 6] 


All 7 towns. - _ - 












Bush__-_. 
Johnston City-_ 
Carriers Mills___- 


- - -- nt 








Eldorado___ 





Herrin__- ! over 6] 
West Frankfort__ 1 over 6] 
Delete... ...... 2 bagie tt 1 over 6] 


29 




























1 See footnote to preceding tabular statement 





The unemployed miner in these towns is truly a tragic fix 
Out of work for 5 years or more on the average, handicapped by his 
age, a skilled worker with no outlet for his ability, replaced by 
chines in a declining industry, lacking the resources and frequen 
the will to move to a new environment, it would be little short of . 
miracle if his morale had not been seriously shaken. Here is {}y 
“hard core” of unemployment at its worst. 


The Unemployed and the Works Program 





Obviously, a working man cannot live for 1 or 2 years, much | 
an average of 5 years, without work. Accumulated resources suc! 
savings accounts, life-insurance policies, and home ownership i 
reserves that take up the first shock of long unemployment. 1 
early in the depression, bank failures, policies lapsed for nonpaymen! 
and a collapse of real-estate values had encroached so heavily on thes 
resources that it is doubtful if anything like their nominal value was 
realized by the unemployed in these seven towns. Once these re- 
serves were exhausted, and debts with landlord, grocer, and butcher 
had reached the limits allowed, some form of public assistance was 
essential. 

At the time the seven-city census was taken, the Works Program was 
the principal form of assistance available to the able-bodied unem- 
ployed. In describing the three principal groups into which the un- 
employed fall,’® it was noted that the proportion with Works Program 
jobs—60 percent—was unusually high as compared with the propor- 
tion in other cities. In part, at least, the reason for this should now 
be apparent. 

The significant changes that have occurred in the composition 0! 
the unemployed labor supply and the relationship between length o! 
time out of work and the likelihood of reemployment, may be illus- 
trated by figures from the seven towns. Since the “‘hard core” of unem- 
ployment almost inevitably becomes a problem of public assistance, 





1 See pp. 1300 to 1302. 
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the unemployed may be divided into two groups—those receiving aid 
from the Works Program, and those not in receipt of such assistance. 
Rarlier in this report it was shown that 60 percent of the unemployed 
‘1 the seven towns had Works Program jobs and 40 percent had not. 
When the average duration of unemployed of these two groups is 
computed, the unemployed with Works Program assistance are found 
to have been jobless about two and one-half times as long as those 
without such assistance. ‘Thus, even in a depressed area, one part of 
the unemployed has a relatively high turn-over (see particularly 
fjgures for Herrin and Eldorado) and consequently a relatively short 
duration of unemployment. 


TaBLE 5.—Average Time Since Last Full-Time Job for Unemployed Workers on Works 
Program and Not on Program 





A verage (median) time, 
in months, since last 
full-time job, for 
workers— 

Town 


On Works Work 
, Oo arr ) » 
Program Program 


All 7 towns 50 


Bush 1 over 61 
Johnston City 43 
Carriers Mills 41 
Herrin ' over 61 
West Frankfort ! over 61 
Zeigler | over 61 
Eldorado 39 











See footnote ® Dp. 1305. 


The duration of unemployment for Works Program workers is not 
the length of time they have held their job on the Program, but the 
length of time since they last held a full-time job in private employ- 
ment. In four of the seven towns it had been over 5 years since they 
were privately employed, a period of time which goes back well before 
the Works Program took over responsibility for the able-bodied unem- 
ployed. In all cases the length of time since private employment 
ended was longer than the Jength of time these workers had held their 
Program jobs. 

The much longer duration of unemployment among unemployed 
workers on the Works Program is related to, but not entirely explained 
by, their age. Program workers are distinctly older, on the average, 
than other unemployed workers. This is true not only in a depressed 
area but throughout the country. The explanation is that the older 
worker, once out of a job, has a much more difficult time getting back 
to work than does a younger man. As a result, the duration of 


192399—39——-2 
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unemployment is longer among the older than among the 
unemployed, and, therefore, their need of assistance is great 

The older age of Works Program workers is also partly accoun (od fy, 
by the fact that only one member of a family is given a job «1 ¢}, 
WPA, the agency which provides most of the Works Program e: 
ment. ‘The person assigned is usually the family head, and 
heads are older than other workers. 

Finally, it is the older worker in the coal towns who has sui{Jere, 
most from the decline in coal production and the increasing mec}; 
tion of what work remains. All of these factors help to explain ; 
only the long duration of unemployment among Program workers. })): 
also their older age in comparison with the unemployed not . ) 
Program. On the average, unemployed workers on the Works Pro. 
gram were 9 years older than other unemployed workers. 
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TABLE 6.—Average Age of Unemployed Workers With and Without Works Program Jol 

















Average (median) age 
in years of workers— 
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Unemployment and the Family 


Unemployment among workers does not tell what the loss of : 
means to the worker’s family. When the family has more tha: 
worker, the loss of one job is not so serious as when the only worke: 
in the family is out of work. An unemployed worker, therefore, doe: 
not necessarily mean a family without income from work. 

The family is an economic as well as a social unit. Its econo! 
resources, as far as employment is concerned, depend upon the 1um- 
ber of workers it contains. Under ordinary circumstances two 
sons looking for work are more likely to find a job than one; there/ore 
the more workers a family has the better are its chances of having 
some income from employment. In the seven coal towns about two 
thirds of the families had only one worker, one-quarter had tw 
more, and nearly one-tenth had no worker at all. 
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TABLE 7. Number of Workers per Family in 7 Illinois Coal Towns Compared With 
3 Cities Elsewhere 





| Percent of families with— 
| Number of | nea 


| families 





2 or more 
workers 


No workers| 1 worker 
' J 2 


tewell...ccu< 2, 484 | 9 65 
 , dee 181 y 66 
yhnston City ; , 652 9 63 | 
riers Mills-. 715 13 | 63 | 

3, 232 65 


ferrin sabes . bs mt 
est Frankfort : . , , 132 | 





Toicl Eg . : 982 
jorado--.-- = ; : , 590 


‘ham, Ala--.-- F = 114,519 
Ohio... ; : Salat 324 


Fran isco, Calif_- : sai 637 





Sample only. 


Note in table 7 the uniformity in the proportion of families with 
two or more workers, despite the difference in size of these towns. 
There was much more uniformity in the seven towns in this respect 
than was found in the three cities used for comparison. In Birming- 
ham, 34 percent of the families had 2 or more workers; in Toledo, 29; 
and in San Francisco, 25 percent. 

Unemployment hits the one-worker family hardest. Of course, 
the distress of families with no workers is equally bad if not worse, 
but families without any workers present a problem that is not the 
immediate result of unemployment. 

[t is the families with one or more workers, but with none of these 
employed, that represent the central problem of unemployment. In 
the seven coal towns somewhat more than one-third of the families 
with workers had no one employed. The statement below shows, 
for each of the seven towns, the percent of families with one or more 
workers which had no workers in private employment. 


Percent of families 
without private employment 


Johnston City 

Carriers Mills 
33 
3l 
3! 
28 


It is difficult to evaluate fully the social consequences of so large a 
proportion of families with workers available for employment but 
with no one employed. In part, unemployment means to these 
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families a complete change in their way of living and frequ: 
their attitudes towards industry and government. It also pn 
drastic reduction in expenditures, since their only important 
of current income is relief or Works Program employment: 
means a general lowering of their standard of living, and a sac; 
those normal accumulations against want and old age. 

Among the families of the seven coal towns, as elsewhere 
country, those with more than one worker available for emp; 
had a distinct advantage; 40 percent of the families with only 
available worker were without private employment compare 


only 25 percent among families with two or more workers ayai! 


for jobs. 














EXPENDITURE HABITS OF WAGE EARNERS AND 
CLERICAL WORKERS 


By Farr M. WittiaMs and Atice C. Hanson, Bureau of Labor Statistics 


HOW did the families of wage earners and clerical workers earn and 
spend in American cities in the mid-1930’s? To present a composite 
answer to that question is the purpose of this article. Data are 
presented based on the actual incomes and expenditures of 14,469 
families in 1 year during the period 1934-36. They were obtained 
from families of employed wage earners and clerical workers in 42 
cities, and include figures from native and foreign-born white and 
Negro families. 

This group of families, with at least one employed member and a 
minimum income of $500 (the lower limit set by the plan of the 
investigation) averaged $1,524 income per year. However, half 
of the families studied had incomes of $1,458 or less. 

The average family, taking all the families studied in the 42 cities 
as one composite, spent a third of its entire income, $508, to purchase 
the family’s food, from the butcher and baker, the grocer and dairy- 
man, and at lunch counters and restaurants. The average annual 
expense for housing, and fuel, light, and refrigeration was $367. 
For some families this meant rented apartments with heat, light, 
and current for refrigeration furnished by the landlord; for*others it 
meant payment of taxes, interest, and repairs on a 5- or 6-room house 
and purchase of heating fuel, electricity for lighting, and ice for 
refrigeration. 

Clothing for this average family, which included 3.6 persons, 
cost $160, or $44 per person. Winter coats for the men and older 
boys in the family were purchased about once every 5 years and for 
the women and girls about once every 4 years. On the other hand, 
shoes are a continuing necessity. Shoes constituted one of the 
largest items of clothing expenditure. 

All the families studied had had some expense for food, for clothing, 
and also for housing. Some of the home owners went through the 
year of the study without any outlay for the upkeep of the house, 
but all of them-were responsible for property taxes, and all taxes due 
were treated as a family expense; any increase in taxes due over the 
period of the year was entered as an increase in family debts. The 
overwhelming importance of expenditures for food, clothing, and 
housing as a percentage of total expenditure, is shown in figure 1. 

Expenditures for the operation and maintenance of automobiles 
ranged from nothing at all among the 56 percent of the families not 
operating cars to relatively large amounts among the few families 
buying new cars during the year. When all families are considered 
1311 
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averaged $87 per family for the year. The survey found tha: 
workers’ families in western cities had cars than in easter) 
Furthermore, the families in smaller communities were mor 
to have cars than those in metropolitan areas where traffic | 
tion is greater. The majority of the automobiles bought | 
group of workers’ families were purchased as used cars. They 
to take family members to and from work and school and to fa, 
inexpensive week-end or vacation outings for the whole fami! 
was impossible, however, to separate the extent to which auto: 
expenditures were devoted to recreation as compared to other pu) 
After automobile expenditures came those for recreation of 
types, with an average of $82 a year. This included cameras 
purchase and upkeep, paid admissions to movies, ball games 
other commercial amusements, purchase of newspapers and 


reading matter, cigarettes and other forms of tobacco, as we! 


sport and play equipment. 

Expenditures for household furnishings, medical care, and hous: 
operation each averaged approximately $60. Expenditures for | 
furnishings covered both purchase of new items, and replace: 


Included in household operation costs were telephone, laundry 
out, soap and cleaning supplies, household help, postage, and si 
items. _ 

Of every dollar spent for medical care, 22 cents went for . 
medicines, eyeglasses, and medical appliances, 10 cents for hos 
service, and 68 cents for other medical service. 

Transportation by streetcar, bus, ferry, train, boat, and 


sionally by airplane, claimed a total of $38 of the average fan 


income. Another $30 was required to take care of the persi: 


erooming of these family members. Of this, the largest item 


haircuts, with other barber and beauty-shop services, and |: 


articles and preparations also claiming a share. 

The other channels into which the typical workers’ family m 
found its way were gifts and contributions to persons outside 
family, which aggregated $24; direct taxes and other contribut 
to the community welfare, which averaged $19; $7 for formal ec 
tion; $6 for vocational expense, such as union dues and lice) 
and $7 for miscellaneous expenditures. 


The range of demand for the products of industry and agricul! 


by these workers’ families is very great, as merely suggested by 


together, expenditures for purchase, operation, and maint: jg), 
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of such items as light bulbs, towels, sheets, and kitchen utensils 
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atevories Of expenditure listed. A manifold multiplication of each 
of the dollar figures named above would be required to present the 
site demand of all the families of the Nation’s wage earners 
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PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF EXPENDITURE 


AVERAGE FOR FAMILIES OF WAGE EARNERS AND 
LOWER-SALARIED CLERICAL WORKERS IN 42 CITIES 
1934-36 







PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL EXPENDITURES 
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S. BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 








and clerical workers.' It is clear that the combined dollars in all 
American workers’ pay envelopes added together form a major source 
of the Nation’s purchasing power. 













‘ For an estimate of the aggregate consumption of all American families, including business and profes- 
ional, farm and village families, single individuals and institutions as well as families of wage earners and 
clerical workers, see National Resources Committee, Consumer Expenditures in the United States, 
Vashington, 1939. 
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TABLE 1.—Expenditures for Groups of Items, by Income Level, of Famili 
Employed Wage Earners and Clerical Workers in 42 Cities Combined 


14,469 WHITE AND NEGRO FAMILIES 


[Data cover 12 months within the period 1934-36] 





Families with annual net income of- 


| Al |———_— —_——— 


— Ties | $500 | $600 | $900 's1, 200/$1, 500 $1, 800 $2, 100)$2, 400 $2 
» to to to to | to to | to to 























| $600 | $900 |$1, 200 $1, 500'$1, 800 $2, 1001 $2, 400|$2, 700 $3, 000 over 
+ . ° | pag =. 
Percent of families in survey .....|100.0 | 0.8 | 8.4 | 20.4 | 23.8 | 20.3 | 15.1 5.6 By 
Average family size: | | 
eae | 3.60) 3.11) 3.18) 3.41) 3.54) 3.62) 3.76) 4.03) 4.27) 4 45 
Expenditure units !_ _- 3.32) 2.85) 2.91) 3.11) 3.24) 3.32) 3.48) 3.77) 4.04) 4 4 
Food expenditure units ! | 3.12) 2.66) 2.71) 2.90) 3.02) 3.12) 3.27) 3.58] 3.85) 3.98 4, 
Clothing expenditure units'.| 2.88) 2. 7 2.47) 2. * 2.75) 2. * 3. * 3.38) 3.75) 4 , 





Average annual current expenditure 







ret e 3S Se fee oo 


ee $1,512) $651) $8511 $1, 110 $1, 371) $1, 624) $1, 869/$2, 160 $2, 414 ¢ 


























Food ___-_-- te 508 250 315 398 472 540 597; 683 756, = 8 
6” ; 160 49 74 102 136 168 205; 258 309 RR 
Housing---_-_-.-- ons 259 132 169 215 246 281; 300 324 346 
Fuel, light, refrigeration . 108) 64 76 O4 106, 114) 123) 126 131 
Other household operation 58 20 30 38 49 63 77| 92 102 
Furnishings and ep 60 13 28 39 55 70 77 90 96 
Transportation _- 125 26 45 69 106 139; 180; 214; 226) 2 
Personal care-..--- neil 30 13 17 22! 27| 32) 37 43) 51 
Medical] care - - -- --- -- 59 22 33 42 53 64 78| 81| 97 
Recreation _ _ --- areas : 82 28 38 54| 72 87 104! 129) 152 9 
Education... ...- ‘ 7 2 2 4 5 7]; #12) «M419 
Vocation _ _....- asitiieatd 6} 2 2 3 4 7 9) 11| 22 
Community welfare_____.___| 19) 7 10 13 17 20; 25; 28] 35 
Gifts and contributions to | | 

persons outside economic | 

a Ai NN 24 5 7 13 18) 26 36) 46) 52 
tier tems........... 7 18 5 4 5 6) 9 11] 20 





| | 


Percentage distribution 





| z= 
All items -. 73 : 100. 0 100.0) 100.0 nn} 100.0) 100 





100.0) 100.0 100.0 0} 10 

Food ; : 33.5; 38.4) 37.0) 35.8) 34.4) 33.3) 31.9) 31.7) 31.4) 31.1 
Clothing _ - 10. 6 7.5 8.7 9.1; 9.9 10.3) 11.0) 11.9) 12.8) 14 
Housing 17.1; 20.2) 19.9} 19.3) 17.9) 17.3) 16.1] 15.0] 14.3) 13.7 
Fuel, light, refrigeration __. 7.1 9.8) 8.9 85 7.7] 7.0) 66 6.31 5.41 48 
Other household operation 3.8 3.1 3.5) 3.4) 3.6 3. 9 4.1 4.3) 4.2 4.4 
Furnishings and equipment 4.0; 20) 3.3) 3.5) 4.0) 43) 41) 42) 40 3. | 
Transportation 8.3 4.0) 5.3 6.2) 7.7) 86 9.6; 9.9 9.4) 10 
Personal care 2.0 2. 0) 2.0) 2. 0) 2. 0} 2. 0) 2. 0) 2.0 2.1 
Medical care 3. 9) 3. 4) 3.9 3. 8} 3. 9] 3. 9) 4.2 3.7 4.0 4. | 
Recreation _ - 5.4 4.3) 4.5 4.9) 5.3) 5.41 5.6 6.0 6.3 f 
Education_.- 5 3} 2 .4 4 .4 6 6 8 
Vocation : : .4 3 an a 3 4) 5 5 9 
Community welfare en Oe Um, bm be LS Le ee CULL O14 
Gifts and contributions to 

persons outside economic 

family i = ell 1.6 8 .8 1.2 is. i686 28 6S 2S 
Other items... ee i 5 2 


. ee Mier Gite -4| a a|hC 
| 


1 For the method of computing family size in expenditure units see Bull. 637, vol. I, appendix G. 











Data for individual cities have appeared in preliminary form in earlier articles in the Monthly 
Review and in final form in six regional bulletins of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. No. 686, East 
Central Region, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, Detroit, Grand Rapids, Indianapolis, Lansir 
Milwaukee. No. 637, North Atlantic Region, Vol. I, New York City; Vol ITI, Boston, Buffalo, Joh: 
Lancaster, Manchester, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Rochester, Scranton, and Springfield 
639, Pacific Region, Los Angeles, Sacramento, San Diego, San Francisco-Oakland, and Seattle. \ 
Southern Region, Baltimore, Birmingham, Dallas, Houston, Jackson, Jacksonville, Louisville, Me! 
Mobile, New Orleans, Norfolk-Portsmouth, and Richmond. No. 641, West North Central and Mi 
Region, Denver, Kansas City, Minneapolis-St. Paul, St. Louis, and Salt Lake City. The sumn 
42 cities will be published in Bul. No. 638. 
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TaBLi |.—Expenditures for Groups of Items, by Income Level, of Families of Employed 
Wage Earners and Clerical Workers in 42 Cities Combined—Continued 


12,903 WHITE FAMILIES 










Families with annual net income of— 

























All — —___—— -- 
7 | fam, $500 | $600 | $900 |$1, 200 $1, 500 $1, 800] $2, 100 $2, 4001$2, 700 $3, 000 

} to | to | to to to to to to to and 

$600 | $900 |$1, 200 $1, 500 $1, 800 $2, 100 $2, 400 $2, 700 $3,000 over 

Percent of families in survey.----|100.0 | 0.5] 7.1 | 19.8 | 24.2) 21.0/15.7| 58] 28] 14) 1.7 

| | | 
Average family size: | | | | 

ea re 3.60) 2.95) 3.12} 3.39) 3.53) 3.62) 3.76; 4.02) 4.27) 4.37) 4.81 
— enditure units !___- .--| 3.32] 2.74) 2.86) 3.09) 3.23) 3.32) 3.48) 3.76) 4.04) 4.12) 4.65 
od expenditure units ee 12} 2.59) 2.67) 2.89) 3.01) 3.12) 3.27) 3.57) 3.85) 3.88) 4.45 
C lothing expenditure units 1 | ~~ 2.24) 2.43) 2. 62) 2.74| 2.86) 3.02) 3.37) 3.75) 4. 05) 4.65 











Average annual current expenditure 
























Al] items... one ; — 536 $736; $871 $1, 116)$1, 372 $1, 626 $1, 867'$2, 159 $2, 415 $2, 698'$3, 249 
Food ----| 515) 273) 323; 401) 473) 541) 597| 683) 756; 837] 1,022 
( ‘Jothing 163 50} 74 102 136 169 206 258 308 383 472 
weg . : ---| 262} 160) 175 217 246 281 300 324 345 370 408 

Fuel, light, refrigeration 109) 72 77 04 106 114 122 136 132 131 148 
Other household operation | 59 23 31 38 49 63 77 92} 102) 119) 142 
Furnishings and equipment _| 61 12 28 39 55 70 77 89| 96 83; 113 
Transportation__...._..____. 129 34) 47 70 107 139 180 214 227 274 328 
Personal care _. ‘ a. 30 13} 17 22 27 32) 37 43 51 59 71 
ee #0 21 34 42 53 64 78 81 97 109 115 
nt 4 32 39 54) 72 87 104 129 152 177 231 
Education... .- ‘ = 7 3 2 4 5 7 li 14 19 17 22 
Vocation... “ 6 3 3 3 4 7 9) 1] 22 14 18 
Community welfare —_—- 19 6) 10 13) 17 20 25 28 35 37 4s 


Gifts and contributions to 
persons outside economic 
family_____. se a 25 5| 6 13 17 26 35 46 52 63 9! 
Other items 25 


Percentage distribution 





All items __. p Al 100.0) 100.0) 100.0; 100.0; 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Food eh 33. 5 7.1} 37.1] 35.9] 34.5) 33.3] 32.0) 31.6] 31.3) 31.0) 31.4 
Clothing... ___- ‘eee TF 6.8 8.5) 9.1 9.9} 10.4) 11.0; 11.9} 12.8) 14.2) 14° 
Housing.__. 17.1} 21.8} 20.1) 19.4) 17.9) 17.3) 16.1) 15.0) 14.3) 13.7) 12. 
Fuel, light, refrige ration. 7.1} 9.8 8&8 8.4 i 7.0 6.5 6.3 5.4 4.9 4.6 
Other household operation 3.8) 3.1 3.6; 3.4 3.6) 3.9) 41 4.3) 4.2) 4.4 4.4 
Furnishing and equipment_. 4.0) 1.6 3.2) 3.5) 40) 4.3) 4.1 4.1 4.0 3.1 3.5 
Transportation : 8.4 4.6 5.4 6.3 7.8 8.5 9.6 9.9 9.4; 10.2) 10.1 
Personal care _- vee Se 2.0 1.8 2.0 2.0) 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.1 33 2.2 
Medical care. - 3.9 2.9 3.9 3. 7| 3.9 3.9 4.2 3.8 4.0 .0 3.5 
Recreation... _- | 6.4) 43) 4.5) 48] 52) 5.4 56] 60) 63) 66 7.1 
i ae 5 4 3 4) 4 4 .6 a 8 .6 5 
\  \— 4 4 3 . 3 3 4 5 5 4 5 .6 
Community welfare. | 2.2) .s} 22] 2.2) 21.2) 21.2) 1.3] 23] ual La 15 
Gifts and contributions to | | | 
persons outside economic | 
naa SE Fe, 7 1.2) 1.2) 1.6] 1.9) 21) 22) 23] 28 
aa .5| 3.9 6) 4] 4] 4 ; .5 9 .9 f 





' For the method of computing size in expenditure units see Bull. 637, vol. I, appendix G. 
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| For the method of computing family size in expenditure units see Bull. 637, vol. I, appendix (: 
? For Negro families, figures in column ‘‘$1,800 to $2,100’’ relate to families with annual incom 
or over. 


3 Figures in this column relate to Negro families with annual income of $1,800 or over. 
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Scope and Method of Study 


The investigation in which these data were secured commenced 
in the fall of 1934. It was undertaken primarily for the purpose of 
revising the index of the cost of goods purchased by wage earners 
and clerical workers, published currently by this Bureau. No com- 
prehensive data on a Nation-wide basis on the purchases of workers’ 
families had been available since the completion of the last similar 
Nation-wide study conducted by the Bureau in 1917-19 among 12,096 
families in 92 cities. 

During the years intervening since 1919 various local studies had 
been conducted by private agencies and the Bureau had made limited 
studies of expenditures of families of Federal employees and of workers 
in one large industrial plant. These studies had pointed to funda- 
mental changes which had taken place in the consumption patterns 
of the great majority of American families. More widespread use 
of electricity, introduction of the radio, popularization of the auto- 
mobile, development of inexpensive synthetic silk fibers, commercial 
use of refrigerator trains, and countless other changes in the tech- 
nology and organization of production had served to bring within 
the reach of moderate-income families products which in 1919 were 
unknown or were priced outside the range of their pocketbooks. 
Not only had workers’ families readjusted their mode of spending 
to the new type of products on the market, but their consump- 
tion reflected adjustments to the quickened tempo of post-war 
American life. The present investigation was designed to show a 
cross section of this new way of American living insofar as it is revealed 
by the kinds and amounts of goods and services purchased by typical 
workers’ families, the money expenditures with which these goods 
and services were secured, and the balance between total incomes 
and current expenditures. 

Since the data were being obtained primarily for the purpose of 
providing a basis for indexes of living costs, it was important that 
they should not reflect the distorted spending of families whose incomes 
had been abnormally low and irregular. On that account no data 
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were included from families with incomes under $500 a year oy { 
families which received relief during the year.' 

The data, though limited to reports from 14,469 families in 42 citie 
with populations over 50,000, may be considered to be generally repre. 
sentative of the expenditures of families in cities of this size, meeting 
the requirements of the investigation. 

This representativeness was sought by two methods: First, th 
families actually visited in any city were drawn by lot in sich 
way that each family of a wage earner or a lower-salaried cleric! 
worker had the same chance to be included as any other. Those 
actually scheduled are, therefore, presumably representative.  Soec- 
ondly, the 42 cities covered were distributed geographically {roy 
north to south and from coast to coast in such a way that data for 
several representative cities in each region could be combined.  Pre- 
liminary tests indicated that there were greater differences in cop- 
sumption and spending habits between cities in different revions 
than between different cities in the same region. The data for al] 
cities studied within each region were therefore pooled and the 
averages for the regions were then combined, each being given an 
importance relative to that of the combined population of all cities 
with populations over 50,000 ? in that region. 

This procedure gives to the pooled regional totals the relatiy: 
emphasis which is warranted by regional population distribution. 


Tom 


Family Composition and Income 


Wide differences in expenditure patterns are found at the successiy 
income levels covered by this study. They represent the effect not 





1 Principal among the criteria for inclusion were the following requirements: 


1. The chief earner a wage earner or lower-salaried clerical worker. No families in which the chief earner 
was a domestic worker were included though families in which subsidiary earners were domestic workers 


were eligible. 

2. At least one wage earner or lower-salaried clerical worker who worked a minimum of 1,008 ! 
36 weeks (or 28 hours in each of 30 weeks if employed in a distinctly seasonal industry, such as the « 
and construction industries). 

3. A minimum annual income during the schedule year of $500, of which at least $300 was earned |! 
person. 

4. No clerical worker in the family who earned over $2,000 in the year covered by the schedule or $200 i! 
any one month of that year. 

5. Not over 25 percent of total income from sources other than earnings (such as rents, interest, 0: 
dends). Receipts from boarders and lodgers were treated as earnings. 

6. No income from direct relief or work relief at any time in the year covered by the schedule. 

For a complete account of the sampling procedure, see appendix D of any of the regional bulletin 

2? The population of metropolitan areas as defined in the 15th Census of the United States: 1930, Metr 


politan Districts, Population and Area, rather than that within the city limits was used. For New York 


City, however, the population figure for the city proper in 1930 was used. 
3 For a more complete description of the weighting process employed in combining data for 42 cit 
the appendix in forthcoming Bulletin No. 638. 
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= of the amount of money available for spending, but the fact 


that, in the wage earner and clerical groups, differences in family 


‘income are associated with differences in family size and composition. 
' Variations in expenditure patterns from income level to income level 
| also reflect the influence of differing occupational and age composition 
‘at high as compared with low income levels, and differences in the 
relative importance of earnings from supplementary workers.‘ 


The average economic family studied in these 42 cities consisted 
of 3.60 persons, of whom 1.03 were children under 16 and 2.57 were 
adults (see table 2). Approximately one-fifth of the families studied 
were composed of man and wife only, and almost as many were families 
including man, wife, and 2 to 4 children. Families consisting entirely 
of adults, inclusive of families composed only of man and wife, con- 
stituted over two-fifths of the entire group studied; families with 
man and wife and children under 16 constituted almost another 
two-fifths while the remaining fifth were families with children and 
adults in addition to, or other than, man and wife. 

The families studied were definitely larger, and the proportion of 
family members over 16 years old was greater at the higher incomes. 
Thus, the average number of persons per family increased from just 
over three ® among families with incomes of $500-$600 to almost 
five among those with incomes of $3,000 and over. Even more 
strikingly, the average number of persons over 16 increased from 2.3 
per family at the low income levels to 4.3 at the highest level studied. 
Obviously, in families in which the husband and wife are the only 
adults, the opportunity for supplementary earnings is much more 
limited than in families in which there are three to five adults. Corre- 
spondingly, the much smaller percentage of families composed of man, 
wife, and children under 16 at higher income levels than at lower is 
another evidence of this situation. In such families the possibility 
of contributions from supplementary earners is relatively small, 
and the majority of such families in the wage-earning and clerical 
croup were found at the lower income levels. 

‘In using these figures, it should be remembered that families of the wage-earner and clerical groups as 
defined for this study include only families in which at least 75 percent of the income comes from earnings 
' At the lower end of the income scale the relatively small number of families and the relatively small num- 
ber of children in such independent families as were covered by this study, is probably due to the selective 
effect of relief policy. In all but 1 of 42 cities, the average size of families on the relief rolls was 10 to 20 percent 
larger than the average size of the families surveyed in this investigation. The difference between the 


average size of the independent families in the lower income brackets and the families on relief emphasizes 


the difficulty of supporting a family with several childien in a period when employment opportunities are 
limited, 
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TaBLE 2.—Distribution by Occupation and Household Composition, by Income 
Families of Employed Wage Earners and Clerical Workers in 42 Cities Comb 


14,469 WHITE AND NEGRO FAMILIES 
[Data cover 12 months within the period 1934-36] 
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Percent of families composed of— 
SY 
Man, wife, and 1 child ___-_--_- 
Man, wife, and 2 to 4 children _- 
Man, wife, and 5 or more chil- 
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adults (4 to 6 persons) - -.-_-_- 
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adults (7 or more persons) - - - 
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Man, wife, and 2 to 4adults. - _- 
Man, wife, and 5 or more 
~ Ee (ee 
Adults (2 or 3 persons, not in- 
cluding man and wife) __..._- 
Adults (4 or more persons, not 
including man and wife) __._- 
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(2 or 3 persons not including 
man and wife) -. 7 
Adult or adults, and children 
(4 or more persons, not in- 
cluding man and wife) 
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TapLe 2.—Distribution by Occupation and Household Composition, by Income Level, of 
Families of Employed Wage Earners and Clerical Workers in 42 Cities Combined— 


Continued 
7 12,903 WHITE FAMILIES 





Families with annual net income of— 
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1,566 NEGRO FAMILIES! 
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TABLE 2.—Distribution by Occupation and Household Composition, by Income 
Families of Employed Wage Earners and Clerical Workers in 42 Cities Con bined 


evel, of 










Item 


































type 





Percent of familiesin survey___ 


earner is— 
Clerical worker__.__- 
Skilled wage earner_. 
Semiskilled wage earner 
Unskilled wage earner 


Percent of families composed of— 
Man and wife__- . 
Man, wife, and 1 child 
Man, wife, and 2to4ec hildren. 
Man, wife, and 5 or more chil- 

dren : 

Man, wife, and children 
adults (4 to 6 persons) 
Man, wife, and children and 
adults (7 or more persons) 

Man, wife, and 1 adult 
Man, wife, and 2 to 4 adults 







and 








Man, wife, and 5 or more 
adults 
Adults (2 or more persons, 






not including man and wife 
Adults (4 or more persons, not 
including man and wife) 
Adult or adults, and children 
(2 or3 persons, not including 
man and wife) __- 
Adult or adults, and children 
(4 or more persons, not in- 
cluding man and wife) ___- 





















maker 


Composition of household 





Average number of persons 
household. - -. ae 
Percent of households with— 
Boarders and lodgers. - 
Boarders _-. 
Lodgers only - 
Other persons. re 
Average size of economic ‘family: 
Number of persons - - 


16 years of age and over... 
Expenditure units 
Average number of persons in 


nomic family 





Percent of families in which chief 


Percent of families having no home- 


Under 16 years of age -— 


Occupation of chief earner and family 


household not members of eco- | 


. .| 100. 


go NIN Go 


got 98 


09 
50 


28) 


| 


20 


0.3 


38. 1 


31 
09 
22 


Hee PPT 


ad 
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. 09 


6 | 


$600 
to 


0. 


30. § 
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bo GO ee 


pono oo worn 
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$900 


to 
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lie see 6 


64 
16 
48 
33 


.18 
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Nnmwonm 


to 


—s 


go ho g9 


no - 


76 
10 


. 66 
45 


.3l 


on 


nth = 


~~ BS ho 


19 


0: 
4) 2 


4.34, 4. 
8, 0 19 
13.4 6 
10.2 | 10 
3.90) 4.5 
1. 07 
2.83) 3. 
3.57) 4. 
.o4 


Families with annual net income of— 


$1, 200! $1,500 $1,800 $2,100 $ 
to 
$900 $1,200 $1,500 $1,800 $2,100 $2,400 $2,700 ¢ 


~§ | 73. 


612.8 
3 14. 
0 A). * 


$ Q 
} 3 
7 0 
) | 21 
ih) 7 
’ 1Y 
l 17 

()} 

] 

0 


to 


2,400 $: ¢ 


to to 











3 









or over. 


1 For Negro families, figures in column ‘‘$1,800 to $2,100’’ relate to families with annual incom: 


2 Figures in this column relate to Negro families with annual income of $1,800 or over. 
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The persons who pooled their incomes, and were dependent upon the 
'ommon fund, were not the only members in the households. On 
‘he average, one in five households had a member who was outside the 
‘economic family, such as a boarder or lodger or guest. Approxi- 
mately 7 percent of the households studied had boarders and lodgers, 
another 8 percent had persons who lodged only and 3 percent had 
persons Who boarded only. In general, there was a tendency for the 
percentage of families having lodgers in their households to be larger 
at higher income levels, up to the $2,100-$2,400 group, and to decline 
slightly thereafter. 
Income and Occupation 


In 35 percent of the families surveyed, the chief earner was a 
semiskilled laborer; in 28 percent, a lower-salaried clerical worker; 
in 23 percent, a skilled laborer, and in 14 percent, an unskilled laborer 
(table 2). The relatively small proportion of unskilled laborers in- 
cluded is explained in part by the period of the business cycle in 
which the investigation was undertaken and the difficulty experienced 
by such workers in obtaining enough employment to attain an income 
of at least $500, or to keep their families from the relief rolls. 

The higher the income level, the greater in general was the propor- 
tion of families in which the chief earner was a clerical worker or 
skilled worker. Conversely, the lower the income level the fewer 
relatively were the families whose chief earner was classified as a 
clerical or skilled worker. Therefore, in connection with the con- 
sideration of changes in family expenditures with changes in income, 
it is well to recognize that the families classified at the higher income 
levels represent larger proportions of clerical and skilled workers, as 
well as larger families composed of more adults than those at the 
lower income levels. 


Sources of Family Income 


One-third of all the families found it possible to supplement the 
earnings of the principal earner by earnings of other members of the 
family (table 3). The average number of persons per family who 
reported some gainful employment during the year was 1.41. Of the 
total family income (which averaged $1,524 for the entire group sur- 
veyed), an average of $175 was contributed by subsidiary earners, 
$1,285 by the chief earner, and the remainder, $64, covered income 
from all other sources. This last item includes net earnings from 
boarders and lodgers, which accounted for $32 of the $64. Average 
amounts of $10 or less per year each were received from pensions 
and insurance annuities, gifts from persons outside the economic 
family, net rents, interest and dividends, and miscellaneous sources. 

192399—39——-3 
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[Data cover 12 months within the period 1934-36] 
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TABLE 3.—Sources of Income of Families of Employed Wage Earners and Clerica! 
by Income Level, in 42 Cities Combined 


14,469 WHITE AND NEGRO FAMILIES 





AU 
Item nom 
| lies 


$500 


to 











| 
Percent of families in survey __|100. 0 0. 8 8.4) 20. ‘| 23. 8) 20.3 15.1 5.6) 2 
| 
Percent of families having— | | | | | | 
Earnings of subsidiary earners__. | 32.4] 25.3) 24. 1 50.1) 26.5) 30.7) 44.3! 59.0) 70.8 
Net earnings from boarders and d lodgers... 16.4; 8.4) 9.5) 24.4) 16.0) 17.7) 18.5) 25.9) 20.5 
Other net rents_____________- -----| 6.3) 1.0) 5.0} 6.7) 5.6) 7.3) 80] 9.6) 9.2 
Interest and dividends________________- 12.8, 3.8| 7.5) 13.8) 11.8) 15.1) 16.8) 17.5) 15.3 
Pensions and insurance annuities. ____ | 3.7; .1] 44) 49) BO] 37] 34) 7.8) 9.2 
Gifts from persons outside economic | 
Bes OER Ty SS --| 10.0} 6.0) 87} 14.8) 11.3) 9.3) 9.6) 10.4) 11.1 
Other sources of income____. 4.5| 2.7] 5.3! 5.8 3.81 4.7] 5.1] 82) 7.4 
Deductions from income (business losses 
and expenses) - - .-__. | 6s 7; 5.5) 6.5) 6.8) 5.61 5.6] 7.2 ) 
Surplus (net increase in assets and/or | | 
decrease in liabilities) _- . | 59.2) 41.0) 44.5) 52.9) 58.1) 63.0) 63.1) 68.1) 70.4 
Deficit (net decrease in assets and/or | | 
increase in liabilities) 37.8) 46.4) 53.4) 42.5) 39.3) 35.0) 32.1) 30.8) 28. ¢ 
J, eee | ie aim’ A , et iz 


Average number of onae workers per | 
family 





Total net family income. ---__.- |$152 $552 
Earnings of individuals__-- oe 1400) 542 
Chief earner__.......- _..| 1285) 514 
Subsidiary earners. tnocadatanet! a ae 
Males 16 years and over_____- _--| 1257) 371 
Males under 16 years.....____- n-nn==4} ag | Oo 
Females 16 years and over. ea, Be 
Females under 16 years__- -| @) | 0 
Net earnings from boarders and lodgers. ’ 32 8| 
OGiser net semes............2...... a 7| ] 
Interest and dividends__-_-__- a 4) (') 
Pensions and insnranceannuities._._._.__| 10) ( 


Gifts from persons outside economic 


Re Se ; 7 1| 


Other sources of income___- 
Deductions from income (business losses | 
Fah CS —3, —!1 
Average surplus per family having surplus 
(net increase in assets and/or decrease in 
i ANE A TERED te TOI 149 
Average deficit per family having deficit (net 
decrease in assets and/or increase in lia- 
eg RI Ro _| 203} 202 
Average net change in assets and liabilities | | 
for all families in survey - hcotessdiedl San “ae 
Average inheritance. ............_.- a ea 2 ] 








Income level— Families with annual net 


50 | se00 | $o00| 


to | to 


$1200, sseleazeclesmeolees $2100 $2401 
to | to | to | to to 


$600 | $900 stn masa $2100 $2400) $270 





777 $1065 





757, 1026 
722| 973 
35) 53 
585, 888) 
@) | () | 
172, 138 
mM) @ | 
10 93| 
3 4 
1 2 
3} CO 
31° «O#S 
3 3) 
| 
—3i —3 
= 
56 79 
159 186! 
—62| —37 
3 2) 






Average annual amount 


| | 








| | 


l 
$135 2 $1641. $1937)$2252 $2529 $28 
1300) 1577) 1861) 2100) 2379 


1212) 1439) 1661) 1675) 1684 

88 138, 200) 425 695 
1162, 1413) 1657, 1729 1807 
@) | @) (1) | 1} (1) 
138; 164; 204) 370 572 
O11 OQ! oO) ¢ 





a 40, 65 57 

3 9 13 10 

3 + 6 1] 8 

6 8) 9 33 39 
| 

7 7 7| 14) 10 

7 7\ 20 30 


4 | 


—4) —3| —2) -—4) -4 


108; 151) 223) 243) 254 
| 

194) 218} 225) 233) 268 
| } 

~13| +19) +68) 
3 3 2 





+94/+103 4 
9 9 





1 Less than 50 cents. 
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rapie 3.—Sources of Income of Families of Employed Wage Earners and Clerical Workers, 
by Income Level, in 42 Cities Combined—Continued 


12,903 WHITE FAMILIES 





Income level—Families with annual net income of 
i — en EET te ee 


soem ies | $500 | $600 | $900 |$1200'$1500 $1800 $2100) $2400 $2700) $3000 
to to to | to to to to | to to land 
| $600 $900 $1200 $1500 $1800 $2100 $2400 $2700 $3000) over 


| 


{ families in survey- 2 , ’ ; 7.1) 19.8, 24.2) 21.0) 15.7 
| | | | 
t of families having— | 
irnings of subsidiary earners | 31. R 1 .4| 25. 
Net earnings from boarders and lodgers. 16. ! ; 
Other net rents ; dine | 6! 
Interest and divide nds | 13. 
ensions and insurance annuities | 36 
Gifts from persons outside economic 
nily 10.‘ 
it ver sources of income - Pe EY 4.5 
Deductions from income (business 
ses and expenses) - - 
plus (net increase in assets and/or | 
crease in liabilit ies) . 
Deficit (net decrease in assets and/or in- 
rease in liabilities) - 
Inheritance... -.. ae SEN ie os 


SIN ONIS 


on 


> 
oc 


_ 





e number of gainful workers per 
wo ‘ os cian nie ae = ---| 1.40) 1.18 2 231 1B .37| 1.43) 1.80 


Average annual amount 


tal net family income. -_.. .-- ..-- $1546) $555) $781 $1068 $1351 $1642 $1935 $2253 $2530| $2880 $3466 
Earnings of individua!ls.. .___- ...-| 1482) 542) 760) 1028) 1300 1578, 1859, 2101) 2379, 2799) 3337 
Chief earner... _.....-- a 2 | 1304) 523) 729 979) 1215 1442 1661) 1677) 1687) 1745) 1772 
Subsidiary earners. “J | 178 19, 31 49 85 136) 198; 424) 602) 1054) 1565 
Males 16 years and over ..| 1274} 314) 564) 888) 1163 1414) 1657, 1729 1806) 2046) 2314 
Males under 16 years ; ME HvMlhMl ala! @ 1!) @ 
Females 16 years and over--__-.._-- 207 22s 196; 140) 136; 163) 202, 371 
Females under 16 years _- | | (‘) | Yo; mM; alo! @a! ¢@ 
Net earnings from boarders and | 
MITES... « cncons- ; bs 25 | sia 32 l 23 x : 40 65 
Other net rents sential : 9 «613 
Interest and dividends __- ; ; : 3 6 11 
Pensions and insurance annuities - (1) | : § ; 9 
Gifts from persons outside economic 
family... __- / 
Other sources of income 
Deductions from income (business 
losses and expenses) - - -- 
\verage surplus per family having ‘surplus 
net increase in assets and/or decrease | 
in liabilities) __ 52 2 { § 2 243, 254) 330 
Average deficit per fami ly having deficit 
net decrease in assets and/or increase in 
liabilities) 207; 269 75 ( 5| 219) 226) 233) 269 _ 320 
(verage net change in assets and liabilities | 
for ali families in survey..................| +11 | 7 ‘ ‘ +6 r94 “+ 103 4 106) +232 
Average inheritance j ‘ : 3, } 2 2 0 0 





Less than 50 cents. 
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Taste 3.—Sources of Income of Families of Employed Wage Earners and Clerica) 
Workers, by Income Level, in 42 Cities Combined—Continued 


1,566 NEGRO FAMILIES ? 








































































Income level—Families with annual net inc: | 
| All : i 
ane fam $500 | $600 | $900 Lesass $1500/$18001$2100/$2400'$2709 aya, 
to | to | to | to | to | to | to | to 
$600 | $900 $1200 $1500 | $1800 |$2100 |$2400'$2700 $ 
| = | 
Percent of families in survey__.............. 100.0) 8.7| 35.2) 33.6) 13.7) 5.5) %3.3)____- 
Percent of families having— | | t 
Earnings of subsidiary earners_____..._- | 42.6) 39.7) 32.8) 42.6) 57.8) 54.7) 70.5 
Net earnings from boarders and lodgers.| 15.0} 6.8) 9.3) 15.4| 26.4/ 24.7) 28 6 
Other net rents_--.-......- sandals a aiavion | 24, 0 | 1.1) 3.4) 28) 60) 3.3 
Interest and dividends___...______.__-- | 7.0) 1.1) 5.7] 6.4] 10.2) 15.0) 16.1 $; 
Pensions and insurance annuities. __- | 5.1; .3) 6.6) 3.3) 5. 0| 3.4) 10.3 
Gifts from persons outside economic | 
RE NS ES Baap | 65) 5.8) 6.1) 61) 7.11 12.1) 49 
Other sources of income... -- | 4.6) 3.0) 3.5] 3.8] 8.7) 3.4) 11.9)_- $ 
Deductions from income (business losses | 
ee eae | 27) 3.2) 23) 2. 7 4.1) 1.5) 3. 4) 
Surplus (net increase in assets and/or | 
decrease in liabilities) _....___....._.- | 66.0) 62.3) 63.4) 66. 0} 68. 0 77.4| 67.3}. $ 
Deficit (net decrease in assets and/or q 
increase in liabilities) _...............- | 31.1) 32.5) 32.7) 30.9) 31. 3 17. 1 31.0}. 
eee -2} 0 5) 0 | whoo ; 
Average number of gainful workers per fam- f 
SSS ES Bae 4 1, 53) 1.47) 1.37) 1.52) 1. 67) 1.73) 2.46 
—_ Eo wer tates = F 
_——- annual amount 
Total net family income --_.....--...__-- -\s1,008) s49 s7s8| $1031 $1333 | '$1802\$2315| ' 
Earnings of individuals____....._.------ 974) 742| 999 1266| 1506) 2213} _. 
Chief earner. Sisendthneiesghbel “aE 503| 692; 895) 1087) 1234) 1462)___- 
Subsidiary iT ie Fae 40; 50) 104! 179) Sai. Fea .....}.- } 
Males 16 years and over___..____- | 852) 443) 678) 887) 1081) 1301| 1715|_____|_- 
Males under 16 years..........--- ; a a ee ee ee ec iglnns 
Females 16 years and over_____- _.| 121) 100) 64) 110) 185) 202) 498 
Females under 16 years_- | (@) | 0H @® | @® | 0 0) 4 


Net earnings from boarders and lodgers _| 21 4 8| 21; 41) &| 56 


I Be an tinacsiieccanccescece- 2 0 1, 3 3} 7 «66 

Interest and dividends__....._...._----- 1) () (1) | 1 1 1) Shi deca 

Pensions and insurance annuities__---_-| 3 1 3 3 5} 7 : 

Gifts from persons outside economic | | | 
en thm tient a el a 1 2 3 a. @ ths. ea 

Other sources of income________.__.__- 5) (4) 3 3} 14 a wa 

Deductions from income (business losses 
EEE ;} —1) () —1) —2) -—1) @ | —4)_-.--! 


Average surplus per family having surplus | | 
(net increase in assets and/or decrease in | | 
EEL A LIES AE | $4 40 53; 80) 122) 143) 

Average deficit per family having deficit | | | | | | 

| 








(net decrease in assets and/or increase in | 


SRE SI EIR SETAE IT 98; 55) 84 97) 153; 108) 146) 
Average net change in assets and liabilities | 


| | | 
for all families in survey _...........------ | +25) +6; +6) +23) +36) +92/+141) 
Average inheritance. -............- Srencdeben '@; 9F@M) Oo Y Oo 











I | 
| } 

















1 Less than 50 cents. 


2 For Negro families, data in column ‘‘$1,800 to $2,100”’ relate to families with annual income of $1,800 or over 
3 Data in this column relate to families with annual income of $1,800 or over. 








The striking role of earnings of subsidiary earners in family incomes 
at the higher level is graphically shown in figure 2. At each income 
level below $2,100 the earnings of the chief earner constituted on the 
average four-fifths or more of the total family income, but among 
families with incomes of $3,000 or over his earnings represented only 
slightly over half of the total. The fact that opportunities for an 
individual wage earner to receive much over $2,000 are sharply |in- 
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[ Fig 2 


| SOURCES OF FAMILY INCOME AMONG WAGE 
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ited ® is indicated in figure 2 by the leveling off of the average ea, 
of the chief earner at about $1,700. Although income from s: 
other than earnings increased somewhat above the $1,800 
income level, the principal factor accounting for those higher in, 
is to be found in the earnings of supplementary workers. 

Boys and girls aged under 16 were not substantial contribut, 
the family purse at any income level. Woman earners, hoy 
contributed about a third as much as man earners at the $600 
income level and almost one-half as much among families with in: 
over $3,000. 

Net earnings from boarders and lodgers increased steadily froi, a) 
average of $10 at the $600-$900 level to a maximum of $65 « 
$2,100-$2,400 level, and declined at higher income levels. ‘|| 
suggests that, on the whole, it is not until after family incomes e» 
$2,400 that pressure to supplement family incomes by taking roo) 
or boarders lessens. 

The largest source of income other than earnings was pension: 
insurance annuities (including industrial pensions). This item ac- 
counted for an average of $39 at the highest income level, the seco 
greatest specified source of nonearned income at that level being jet 
rents from property. Part of this income was received by families 
which owned 2-family houses, one-half of which they occupie: 
their own dwelling, renting the other half. 

Income from such sources as other net rents, interest and divid: 
pensions and insurance annuities, gifts, and miscellaneous source 
were almost negligible at income levels below $900, and no o: 
these sources provided on the average more than $40 per year a‘ 
highest income level covered. 
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Family Expenditure Patterns 
Y LAY 





The average amount spent for each of the major categories of eo: 
sumer expenditures was larger at each successive income level thi) 
at the one preceding, but the pattern of the distribution change 
markedly with increases in income. 

Average incomes increased 271 percent from the $600-—$900 incon. 
bracket to the $2,700—$3,000 bracket. Current expenditures did 110’ 
increase so much, however. At the lower income level, part 
current spending was financed from savings, or through credit, anc 
the higher level an important part of income was saved, and curr 
expenditure was 6.3 percent below current income among famil' 
with incomes of approximately $3,000. 

The relative size of expenditures at high as compared to low incoi. 
levels, by both white and Negro families, for food and other princi)):! 
items of expense, is shown in figure 3. It will be seen from that cha’. 





















































* The plan of the investigation excluded families in which any clerical worker earned over $2,000, 
upper limit was set for workers classified as wage earners, or for family income as such. 
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RELATIVE EXPENDITURES AT THE 
$2700 TO $3000 INCOME LEVEL AS COMPARED 
WITH THE $600 TO $900 LEVEL 


FAMILIES OF WAGE EARNERS AND LOWER- SALARIED 
CLERICAL WORKERS IN 42 CITIES, 1934- 36 
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as well as from table 1, that food expenditures more than double, 
from the $600-$900 bracket to the $2,700-$3,000 bracket, but tha 
this was by no means the most striking increase in outlays as more 
income became available. Gifts and contributions to persons oyt. 
side the economic family were almost nine times greater at the hil, 
level, as were expenditures for formal education. The expansibility 
in expenditures for such items, as soon as income permits, is indicatiye 
of the scale of values of American workers. In the next most elastic 
group of expenditure items come transportation and clothing expendi. 
tures, which were six times and five times greater, respectively, at the 
high as compared with the low income level. Although the absolute 
amounts spent for clothing were greater than those for transportation 
at every income level, the relative increase in the expenditure for 
transportation was greater. The influence of the more widespread 
purchase and more extensive operation of automobiles is clearly 
reflected in this great elasticity of expenditures for transportation. 
The expansion in clothing expenditures represents not only the faci 
that the clothing standards of wage earners and clerical workers jy 
America cannot be distinguished from those of any other economic 
group, but also that the actual sums available for clothing expenditure 
at the low income level averaged $74 or about $23 per person for the 
year. This amount is so small that there is great pressure to increase 
this allowance as soon as incomes permit. 

Recreation expenditures were approximately five times as great at 
the high as compared with the low income level, and expenditures 
for household operation other than fuel, light, and refrigeration were 
four times as great. In the former figure are included increases in 
expenditure for movies, reading matter, and tobacco of various forms. 
The increase in the latter figure represents a more generous use of 
commercial laundry services and some paid domestic help as well as 
greater utilization of telephone service at the high income level. 

Expenditures for personal care increased more than twofold over 
the income range, though they represented about 2 percent of total 
expenditures at each income level. Furnishings and equipment ex- 
penditures increased almost as much relatively as did those for personal 
care, though they were greater in amount and represented a slightly 
increasing proportion of total expenditures. 

Housing expenditures, including rent or current expenses of home 
ownership, plus fuel, light, and refrigeration, represented almost 30 
percent of total expenditures at the lowest income levels, a greater 
proportion than any other item except food. Food and shelter must 
be provided for the family, no matter how much sacrifice is made in 
other expenditures. On the other hand, home expenditures increased 
at higher income levels relatively less rapidly than any other category 
of expenditure, rising to $501 or 19 percent of total family expenditure 
among families with incomes from $2,700 to $3,000. 
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Even at this relatively high income level, food, housing, fuel, light, 
and refrigeration claimed almost half of total family expenditure, but 
this must be contrasted with two-thirds at the $600-$900 level. 
Thus, families with incomes about four times as great had food and 
housing expenditures slightly over twice as great but clothing expendi- 
tures over five times as great. 

It is evident from figure 3 that larger pay envelopes would mean 
increased demand for food and housing and even greater proportion- 
ate increases in the demand for laundry and other household services, 
tobacco, reading materials, movies, and other entertainments, cloth- 
ing, automobiles, and educational facilities. These are the items 
which are sacrificed when limited income compels economy, but for 
which there is very great pressure to increase expenditures as incomes 
increase. 


Savings and Deficits 


Each of the families surveyed gave, in addition to an estimate of 
the items comprising their incomes and their current expenditures, 
a careful estimate of the net changes for the year in their assets and 
liabilities.’ It will be seen from table 3 that the entire 14,469 fami- 
lies surveyed reported an average surplus for the year of $11. This 
was a composite of large deficits at the low income levels (decreasing 
in size until, at the $1,500-$1,800 income level, a small surplus was 
reported), and at higher income levels, surpluses which grew suc- 
cessively larger, reaching a maximum of $231 for families with in- 
comes of $3,000 or over.® 

Not all families with incomes below $1,500 had deficits, however, 
nor did all those with larger incomes have surpluses. At each income 
level, some saved, while some ‘“‘went in the hole.’”’ From table 3, 
it is seen that the proportion of families having some savings rose 
from 44 percent at the $600-$900 level to 77 percent of those with 
incomes of $3,000 or more. 

At the lower income level, the savings of families having any sur- 
plus averaged $36, while the deficits of families drawing on credit 
and past savings were of much greater magnitude—on the average, 
$202. Among the families with incomes of $3,000 or more the rela- 
tionship of average surplus to average deficit was quite different. 
Those making savings averaged $377, those having deficits $319. 





’ For detailed discussion of the items comprising assets and liabilities and method of computing net sur- 
plus or net deficit, see any of the regional bulletins, appendix A, notes on tables 2, 4, and 5. 

' The fact that the average net change as reported for each income level in table 3 does not exactly equal 
the difference between average incomes shown in table 3 and average current expenditures shown in table 1 
is due to the slight balancing difference between total receipts and total disbursements which was per- 
mitted when the original data were secured from the cooperating families. Since no family can be expected 
to recall its receipts and disbursements over an entire year to the last cent, schedules were accepted in which 
these two did not differ by more than 5 percent of the larger figure. (See appendix A, of any of the regional 
bulletins, for further discussion of allowable balancing difference.) 
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Premium payments on life insurance were treated as savyi) 
this investigation, as were payments of principal on the mortg 
an owned home and payments for permanent improvements on | 
homes. Other forms of savings were increases in bank bal») ,c0< 
purchase of real property or stocks and bonds, as well as pay je); 
upon debts of all kinds, including balances due on installment»). 
chases made prior to the year of the survey. Conversely, amone {| 
deficit items were found decreases in bank balances, surrend: 
settlement of insurance policies, proceeds from sale of goods or 
erty, and increases in debts due, including increases in balanc: 
on goods purchased during the year on the installment plan. 
Inheritance, which is neither a part of current income nor a re); 
tion in assets, has been treated as a separate item in total famil 
receipts. So few cases of cash inheritances were reported, however 
that the average for this item is negligible at all income levels 



















Expenditure Patterns Among White and Negro Families 





Differences between the average expenditures of the white 
Negro groups covered by the investigation are in large measure i) 
come differences. Incomes of the families of white wage earners 
clerical workers averaged $1,546, and those of Negro workers averave: 
$1,008.° The proportions of families with incomes of $1,800 and | 
amount to 27.4 percent in the white group as compared with 3.3 
cent in the Negro group. When the data for the Negro familie: 
compared with those of the white families at the same income |: 
however, some consistent differences in sources of income aii 
expenditure patterns appear. 

The earnings of the chief earners in Negro families were sma 
on the average than those of chief earners in white families at co: 
parable income levels. As a result, Negro families depended mor 
heavily than did white families upon earnings of subsidiary earners 
to achieve a given income level. 

The Negro families, at corresponding income levels, were slig!it\\ 
larger than white families, though the tendency for the larger familie 
to be found at the higher income levels prevailed in both groups 
Also, there were relatively more families with small children at tle 
low income levels and more older families composed entirely of ad 
at the higher income levels in both groups. 






























/ 





*In using these figures it is important to remember that a larger proportion of the Negro than 
white families in the wage-earner and clerical groups in the cities studied were disqualified for the in\«' 
gation by the lower limit set for annual income ($500), and the requirements that no relief should have |e! 
received during the year covered by the schedule, the chief earner should be a worker found on a rey 1.0! 
pay roll, and not in private domestic service. Although the same criteria were used in choosing the w ‘¢ 
and Negro samples, because of the extremely low incomes of a large part of the Negro group, and the |»'ve 
proportion receiving relief, the families included in the present survey represent a top stratum am’ 
families of Negro wage earners and clerical workers. Even witb these limitations, the proportion of N« ‘0 
families drawn in the sample with incomes above $1,800. was very much smaller than the proportion v! 
white families above that income level. 
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The proportion of families in which the chief earner was a semi- 
skilled or unskilled laborer was very much greater in the Negro than 
in the white group—92 percent among the Negro families, as com- 
pared with 47 percent among the white families. This situation 
reflects the conventional limitation of Negroes to certain types of 
employment in many communities, and their relative disadvantage as 
compared with white workers in retaining employment during the 
depression. ‘There was a tendency corresponding to that found among 
white families studied, however, for the proportion of clerical and 
skilled workers to be larger at the higher income levels. 

In terms of expenditures for the same items at comparable income 
levels, consistent differences occurred in food and housing. The 
Negro families spent on the average less for food at every corre- 
sponding income level and Jess for housing at all but one imcome 
level. In terms of percentages of the total, Negro families spent 
relatively less for food than white families at three out of five com- 
parable income levels and relatively less for housing at three out of 
five levels. The smaller expenditures for food are only partially 
accounted for by the relatively greater importance to Negro families 
of food received as gift or pay. 

[In separate reports for Negroes in northern cities (see Bull. 637, 
Vols. I and II, and Bull. 636) a somewhat different situation on 
housing expenditures is presented. There, the housing expendi- 
tures by Negro families were consistently higher at comparable 
income levels than were those by white families. The customary 
limitation in many cities of Negro dwellings to certain districts has 
operated in northern cities to increase rents to Negro families for 
dwellings comparable in facilities to those occupied by white families. 
This higher expenditure for housing in northern cities is reflected in 
the lower expenditure for food. In the southern cities studied, 
however, the housing facilities of the Negro families were considerably 
less satisfactory than those of the white group, and their housing 
expenditures were on the whole lower than those by white families 
at the same income levels. The relatively heavy proportion of 
total Negro urban population found in the South means that the 
data from southern Negroes studied form a preponderant part of the 
total. Consequently in the data shown in table 1 (pp. 1315-16) the 
average expenditures for housing for Negroes in all cities combined are 
not higher than those for white families at comparable income levels. 

Consistently higher expenditures at comparable income levels were 
found among Negro families for gifts and contributions to individuals 
and to the community welfare. Expenditures for gifts to individuals, 
in particular, showed a tendency to increase at higher income levels 
relatively more rapidly among the Negro families studied than among 
the white. Smaller amounts, on the other hand, were spent by 
Negro families for transportation, medical care, recreation, educa- 
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tion, vocation, and miscellaneous items. As a proportion of tota| 
expenditures, the Negro families studied consistently spent somewha} 
more for clothing, for fuel, light, and refrigeration, for furnishings anq 
equipment, for personal care, and for gifts and contributions t, 
individuals and to the community welfare. 

A striking difference in the spending patterns of Negro and white 
families is found in the figures on surplus and deficit (see table 3, pp. 
1325-26). Whereas white families showed a progression from average 
deficits at low income levels to surpluses at high levels, the Negro 
families showed average surpluses at all income levels studied. The 
amount of the surplus was very small at the lowest levels and was 
larger at higher levels, but in view of the figures from the white fam- 
ilies at comparable income levels, it is remarkable that there should 
have been even a small average surplus at the lowest levels. As with 
the white families, however, some families at every income level had 
surpluses and some had deficits. At the $600—$900 level, the pro- 
portion of Negro families having surpluses was much greater than the 
proportion of white families with a favorable yearly balance. Among 
Negro families with incomes over $1,800, about one-third had net defi- 
cits and two-thirds net surpluses, proportions not greatly different from 
those at the lowest levels studied. The average amounts of deficits 
and of surpluses per family having each grew progressively larger at 
higher income levels; the net change in assets and liabilities for al 
Negro families combined rose from an average surplus of $6 at the 
two lowest income levels studied to $141 at the highest. The greater 
tendency for the Negro than for the white families to have at least a 
small net saving may be in part an indication of their greater difli- 
culties in securing credit, and in part a greater feeling of insecurity 
regarding income and a greater hesitation to make commitments. lt 
also undoubtedly reflects the almost universal payment of life-insur- 
ance premiums by Negroes, and since these were treated as a savings 
item such disposition of funds by Negroes tended to increase the net 
surplus shown for them. Most of the Negro families studied reported 
regular premium payments for life or for burial insurance. Appar- 
ently these families place such payments high on the list of essentials. 

It is thus possible to summarize the differences between the expendi- 
ture patterns of Negro as compared with white families at the same 
income level, by saying that the Negroes in general make larger sav- 
ings than the whites, that they pay more for gifts and contributions, 
and that in consequence they spend less for most of the other cate- 
gories of consumer expenditure. 

As regards changes in expenditures from*one income level to 
another, however, the effect of larger incomes upon the expenditures 
of the Negroes for the major categories of families is very similar in 


its broad outline to the effect of larger incomes on the expenditures 0/ 
the whites. 
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SELF-HELP ORGANIZATIONS IN THE 
UNITED STATES, 1938 





AT THE close of 1938 there were 140 self-help organizations in the 
United States, with about 5,500 members. These self-help coopera- 
tives were in 18 States,' the District of Columbia, the Tennessee 
Valley, the Virgin Islands, and Puerto Rico. Almost one-half of them 
were in California. From the beginning of the movement, in 1931, 
to the end of 1938, it is estimated that over half a million families had 
heen affiliated with 600 self-help organizations in 37 States. 

In the self-help programs emphasis has been laid upon varying 
objectives at different times and in the different States. Thus, in 
California, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands, the relief aspect of 
the program has been stressed, whereas in Idaho, Missouri, Utah, 
and Washington the attempt has been made in recent years to place 
the units on a full-time, self-supporting basis. In the District of 
Columbia and Virginia, the self-help activities are looked to for the 
purpose of providing supplementary income through part-time employ- 
ment and of functioning as an adjunct to private employment. 

According to the ultimate objective, the degree of supervision and 
the limitations imposed upon the groups have varied widely. Natu- 
rally, where the self-help activities were regarded merely as one form 
of relief, the restrictions imposed as to the use of capital and the 
disposal of goods were greatest. 
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Period of Barter and Exchange 





Originating during the early part of the depression when unem- 
ployment was abnormally large, the self-help organizations were at first 
simply barter and exchange societies, formed by the more enterpris- 
ing and independent unemployed in an effort to supply their needs 
by exchanging their labor for surplus commodities. The peak of this 
phase of the self-help movement was in the spring of 1933, when the 
number of self-help groups reached over 400 and the active member- 
ship was approximately 75,000. During the following year, as ade- 
quate relief became obtainable, there was a sharp decline in the 
nuiaber of groups of this character. 


Period of Federal Assistance 














When Federal grants became available for productive cooperatives, 
in 1934, those receiving grants were encouraged to undertake pro- 
ductive enterprises and a great many of the early barter groups did 













' Alabama, California, Colorado, Florida, Idaho, Iowa, Louisiana, Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, New 
York, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Utah, Virginia, Washington. and West Virginia. 
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so. A large number of new self-help groups were also formed, 
cially in Idaho, Utah, Washington, and Missouri. 

A speaker at the National Conference of Social Work in 1939 
mented, regarding this period: 

In 1933 the Federal program provided funds for good equipment, and 
on the need for production standards if workers were to get more than 
tion returns. ‘This period was one of great advance in self-help out of t! 
ter stage, but many workers could not benefit. 
had to be excluded. As the exchanges became efficient they had a sur 


one commodity, with the problem of marketing it—-just the disease tho 
afflicting the commercial system. 


By the summer of 1935, 225 associations were operating with |*¢|- 
eral grants. These groups had a working membership of 1° 
When the Federal grants were discontinued, toward the end of 
the number of productive self-help cooperatives declined. 

The average net cost to public funds of benefits received b\ 
participants in self-help organizations in 27 States during the perio, 
1933 to 1936 is estimated, in a recent report, at 33 cents out of eac| 
The ratio of net cost to compensation 
selected States on which the information was most complete follows 


dollar of compensation. 


ID. ow tadte gadis 40 
ES 4g: Et 55 
Indiana_-- _- 100 
ih ins ui dited She dl ak? . 
Michigan.__...._... 30 


In four of the States compensation and cost were nearly equal. ()))\) 
one of these States, Missouri, had more than two or three group: 
in that State production was seriously curtailed by droughts. 

Approximately $4,730,000 in public funds were expended on the pro 
ductive enterprises of self-help cooperatives during the period fron 
1933 to 1938. About $3,190,000 of this was in grants from the Fed- 
eral Government, principally during 1934 and 1935. The State relic! 
administration generally had supervision of the productive coopera- 
tives, but State officials and local groups were given almost comp!cte 
control of the determination of the program to be followed. 

Only 8 States * and the District of Columbia furnished financia! 
support. These States contributed about $1,540,000 to the program. 
In consequence, when Federal grants ceased in 1935 the self-help 
cooperative production program also stopped in many States. In 1‘)'s 
Congress again authorized Federal grants to self-help groups of t!\« 
unemployed, but at the end of 1938 no grants had been made, thous! 
regulations covering the eligibility requirements for such grants had 


been published. 








The old, the tired, the n 


Minnesota ‘ 
Mississippi-_. ---__--- 110 
Missouri-_. 


Virginia____-__- 
Washington - _ - 
West Virginia__- 


New Jersey __- 





1 Address by Edna Lonigan, at session on self-help cooperatives. 
+ California, Idaho, Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Utah, and Washington. 
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Self-Help Organizations in United States 
Present Forms of Self-Help Cooperatives 


\Most of the self-help cooperatives in existence at the end of 1938 
were productive cooperatives. Only 31 of the 140 organizations were 
barter groups and all but 2 of them were in California. Of these two, 
one was in Nebraska and the other in West Virginia. 

The majority of the self-help productive cooperatives have been of 
the relief type, and, as such, were usually under the supervision of the 
State relief administrations. Generally their products could not be 
sold in the open market, though a small portion was sold to relief 
agencies in order to reimburse the cash costs of operation. The 
largest part of the products, however, has been exchanged among the 
sroups and distributed to the members. 

In Idaho, Missouri, Utah, and Washington, the self-help coopera- 
tives have been allowed to sell their products on the open markets. 
Their typical products are lumber and canned goods. Their original 
capital and operating expenses were secured from Federal and State 
funds. A number of these groups have paid their members a 
higher cash wage during operations than they would have received 
on WPA work. In off seasons, however, the members have had to 
depend on WPA work. 

In Michigan, North Carolina, and Tennessee, processing and 
marketing cooperatives have been organized in areas where farmers 
and fishermen were particularly destitute. Grants from Federal self- 
help funds were obtained. The Farm Security Program has provided 
aid for somewhat similar groups in other parts of the country. 

The community self-help exchanges in Washington, D. C., Rich- 
mond, Va., and Wheeling, W. Va., were formed by committees of 
local citizens, which supervise their activities, though there is an 
advisory council of self-help workers. The members are composed 
mainly of those who are in need of a small supplementary income, those 
who are unemployable in private industry, and young persons who 
desire vocational training. A great many kinds of projects are car- 
red on by a single organization. The members obtain products 
and services on the basis of hours worked. The exchanges provide 
recreational and social activities for their members, and the stress is 
on individual rehabilitation rather than on efficiency in production. 
As all the products are distributed to the members, outside aid is 
necessary for cash expenses and raw materials. 
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The community self-help exchange was recently characteri: 


‘( Aas 
follows: 


This type of self-help, with its circle of shops producing articles for fami) 
consumption, using the skills the workers now possess, and using their fre, time 
as they move in and out of cash employment, seems to be the most effectiy o type 
for crowded urban and rural areas. 

Such exchanges do not attempt to give the worker a substitute for 
employment or provide for all his needs. They attempt rather to build 
connections with private employment, and to provide him with a place to wor 
for himself on a part-time basis, on those days or weeks when there are n. 
jobs available. 


Self-help is, therefore, no Jonger a temporary expedient for offsetting th. busi- 
ness cycle. It is not a form of occupational therapy for inefficient workers. |; 
takes its place as a dignified form of production in which any unemployed workers 
can use their idle time to produce for their own needs, just as their forefathers 
did on the farm, but with the help of all the skill and efficiency and craftsmap. 


ship that present-day industrial arts can give.‘ 


rivate 


Cash) 


Development of Self-Help, 1931 to 1938 





The number of self-help organizations in the United States from 
1931 to 1938, embracing both the period of barter units and the period 
of production units, is shown in table 1. 


TaBLe 1.—Number of Self-Help Organizations in the United States, 1931 to 1938 




































| | 
Period of barter units | Period of production unit 
Date Barter | Produc- | | Date Barter Produc- | 
(non- tion Total | (non- tion | 
grant) (grant) |} grant) (grant) | 
units 2 units 3 1] units ? units? 
| | 
1931: | 1985: 
December. - . -- BP SB nectddes 93 |) June._.....- 112 225 
1932: December... 83 210 | 
a |} a 153 || 1936: 
December... -_-  . 328 | June “7 57 190 
1933: |] December - . - _- 44 174 
=e ——  . ae . 411 | 1937: 
December... .- 249 33 282 | June ‘ 34 159 
1934: December... - 27 | 132 | 
ee me 148 116 264 1938: | 
December... .- 115 181 296 || =e 32 | 122 
1 December... . .| 31 | 109 



















' Data for years 1931 to 1937 based upon California 1939 Legislative Problems Report No. 9. Only orga! 
izations known to have operated are included. There probably were others whose existence was not (is 
covered. Scrip exchanges in California are not included in this table. There were approximately 2 
the spring of 1933. 

? ““Nongrant units” are those organizations which operate without Federal or State subsidy of product 


3 “Grant units” are those organizations which operate with the aid of Federal or State subsidy « 
duction. 












The number of self-help organizations in the United States and 


their membership as of June 1938, with a percentage distribution, are 
shown in table 2. 





‘Edna Lonigan, at session on self-help cooperatives, National Conference of Social Work, Buffalo 
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L as Tapie 2.—Self-Help Organizations and Their Membership in the United States as of 
June 1938, by States 
[Data are from California 1939 Legislative Problems Report No. 9] 
mi) 
time a ee 
; Units Members 
LVy ad | 
. State | 
y Percent of 7 Percent of 
a Number total Number | total 
| 
a California 1... .-- 71 46. 1 | 2, 173 38. 1 
vOrk Washington... - 20 13.0 | 380 | 6.7 
Aa} Utah eae 19 12.3 263 4.6 
jdaho.....--- . 9 5.8 100 1.8 
Missouri. eoeeeee -~--<-- : wanna en ene--- 6 3.9 | 200 | 3.5 
aac Nebraska 2 ae , sees sepeneneseeesonna = 3 1.9 | 55 1.0 
Usi- aidietacaakihe. .. | 2 1.3 | 220 | 3.9 
It Tennesse@...-.----- -| 2 | 1.3 | 90 | 1.6 
West Virginia *....- -_ ppunumsaseoorcnasesccel 2 | 1.3 | 130 | 2.3 
Ker SEE nctsentnesscncas ~ sihiaienataniolats | 1 | .7 | 40 | 7 
7 Colorado. ..----- eoce---e-e- ooo enone nee eee eee | 1 | 7 | 15 | .3 
<i8 IE ES a ee 1 | 7 20 | 3 
lan. [eG ...csmcauseees -- ---- ~---- = 1 -f 27 5 
Louisiana eccecescce _— - ecccceccecceca =of 1 of 50 9 
New 0 ESS Se 9262066660066 6600680 a at. 10 | a 
North Carolina. ...-..-.. REPOS OSE Se BE 1 | 7 77 | 8.4 
i someeceewecessccecces 1 | 7 17 | .3 
Fe entedtesewieccnescccsseconenes | 4 7 12.3 
Tennessee Valley Authority___- ncgisiiiniinemacet 8 | 5. 2 400 7 
Virgin Islands and Puerto Rico----.-- re ee 2 1.3 127 | 2 
OM Washington, D. C_-- se seaenennt 1 3 
lod | Men a aa : 
| Includes 30 nongrant units with 1,570 members. 
2 Includes 1 nongrant unit with 35 members. 
38 3 Includes 1 nongrant unit with 100 members. 


CALIFORNIA 





















Self-help cooperatives have from the beginning of the movement 
been more numerous in California than in any other State. This has 
been due in great measure to a favorable climate, access to surplus 
commodities, and State and local financial aid. There are at present 
two types of self-help organizations in California, both subsidized by 
the State. They are: (1) Groups which have received Federal and 
State grants for productive enterprises; and (2) nongrant cooperatives 
which engage in labor-exchange activities and which are furnished 
with gasoline and oil and have their utility bills paid by the State. 

The grant units are closely supervised by the State office, which 
furnishes funds for their complete operation. Such funds must be 
fully repaid either in cash or in commodities. The nongrant units 
are supervised only to the extent of being required to furnish an 
accounting of the funds received from the State for gasoline, etc., 
which do not have to be repaid. 

The barter or nongrant self-help cooperatives exchange their labor 
with wholesale warehouses and the Los Angeles Department of Re- 
habilitation for substandard vegetables and fruit. They also operate 
kitchens where meals are served to members on the days they work, 
sewing rooms for the salvage of cast-off clothing, and crude barber- 


192399—39—_-—4 
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shops. ‘They buy day-old bread and skim milk, and collect newsp 
and junk. Members are usually over 45 years of age and frequ 
physically handicapped. They work 2 days a week and the b 
from their activities have a cash value of about $5 to $8 a month 
This addition to small nonrelief cash incomes keeps a possible on: 
of the members off relief, and supplements relief payments for o1 

When Federal aid was granted to self-help productive cooperat iy ¢: 
there was close supervision of the use of Federal funds by the Stat, 
Relief Administration. Selling on the open market was prohibite 
but the cost of operation could be made up by sales to the relief ave, 
cies. Most of their products, however, were exchanged among {| 
cooperatives and distributed to their members. Federal aid 
discontinued in 1935 but State aid was still given. A policy of < 
State control over the self-help productive cooperatives was put 
effect in 1937, which extended to warehousing, transportation, 
chasing, and local unit operations. This was for the purpose of r 
economy. 

Self-help productive cooperatives are democratic in organizat\ 
though in some measure the selection and retention of manage) 
under State control. Most of these cooperatives limit their prod 
tion to a single project, which makes for efficiency of operation. (: 
erally, the projects come under the classification of sewing, bakin 
canning, and gardening. About 25 percent of the members are \\ !’ \ 
workers, who occupy managerial and key positions and who recei\, 
in addition to their WPA pay, part of the production for the how: 
worked over the assigned WPA hours; 22 percent are cooperatiy: 
State Relief budget members, who receive certain cash payments au 
a guaranteed minimum amount of staple groceries from the Stat 
Self-Help Division to apply on the food budget; 14 percent are mein- 


bers who receive other relief income; and about 39 percent are mer- 
bers who receive no relief. In the early part of 1939 the averave 


income of the members for the hours worked was between $20) «1 
$30 a month and 25 to 30 cents an hour. 

At the close of June 1938 there were 41 self-help productive cooper- 
tives and 30 barter or nongrant self-help cooperatives in California. 
The productive cooperatives had 603 active members and severs! 
hundred additional temporary workers who had not been grant: 
membership. The barter cooperatives had a total membership ©! 
1,570 persons. Many of the barter groups were in Los Angeles County. 

During the year 1938-39 the State office reported ‘‘much progres: 
in “weeding out those units which had been unable to operate on 
profitable basis and which continued to increase their indebtedness. | 
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Under this policy the number of grant units fell from 41 to 32, but 
‘he membership declined only from 603 to 539. In the same period 
‘he nongrant or barter units declined to 29. 

The number of self-help cooperatives in California and the active 
membership from 1932 to 1938 are shown in table 3: 


lapie 3.—Number of California Self-Help Cooperatives and Active Members, 1932-38 ' 





— 


Number of 
| Barter Production persons 
| (nongrant) (grant) | Allunits actively 
units units participat- 
ing 


Period of barter units 


em ber_. 


’ 
ember 


June 
ecember 


Period of production units 


ine ¢ j 167 8, 745 
Decem ber_. 6 7 140 5,715 


June.. HY, 71 126 
Decem ber ; ‘ 104 2, GSO 


June. 33 } 94 , 115 
December 25 74 , o80 
June ‘ 41 71 , 173 
December : 2 33 6§2 2, 158 





| Data are from California official reports. Included as grant units are active units to which the State 
ivision discontinued aid during 1938, and 2 units financed by the Resettlement Administration in 1936. 


The total expenditure of the Federal and State Governments in 
grants and advances to the production cooperatives in California from 
1934 to 1938 amounted to $2,208,520. 

The goods and services produced by the self-help cooperatives dur- 
ing this period had substantially greater value than the net cost to 
the Federal and State agencies. The net cost to the Federal and State 
Governments was 74.4 cents for each dollar of benefits to the members, 
and as one-third of the cost was for administration the cost of produc- 
tion alone was 48.9 cents or about one-half the value of the compensa- 
tion of the self-help workers. 

Table 4 shows the costs, production, and compensation of self-help 
production cooperatives in California from 1934 to 1938. 
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TaBLE 4.—Costs, Production, and Compensation of Self-Help Production Cooperatives 
in California, 1934 to 1938 } 
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Cost of administration by State Self-Help Division_________ 


Net assets of program (Oct. 31, 1988) 3_..._.............................................. | 
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Net cost of production ENE OPE. EE 


t 7, 940 


--- - ereease eres ececse SUZ, 5 
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ER he NET a a RAR 640, 86 
Total hours worked 
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Unit-compensated hours____- 















! Data are from California 1939 Legislative Problems Report No. 9. 
Costs are included from 1933, and production and compensation from July 1934 to October 31, 1938. Cos 
are complete, but production and compensation were not a reported. Table was prepared fromr 
ports of the State Relief Administration. The cost of SRA and WPA work orders to key personn 
self-help organizations is not included since this cost was not incurred because of the self-help progr: 

2 Includes merchandise in State warehouse ($302,000), deliveries made to other State agencies and not pai: 
($335,000), assets in the local cooperatives ($350,000), and miscellaneous other assets ($1,000). 
















The above statement covers the situation to the end of October 
1938. During the 8 months, November 1938 through June 1939, the 
grant units showed an almost unbroken increase in goods produced 
from month to month. The wholesale value of output during the 8 
months was $291,113, and the average issuance of distributed surplus 
per withdrawing member ranged from $21.53 in January 1939 to 
$31.72 in December 1938. 

A new State program was inaugurated in 1939, but details are not 
yet available concerning it. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The Washington Self-Help Exchange is a community enterprise 
started in 1937 to provide self-employment for unemployed and 
underemployed persons, by the exchange of their labor for essential 
goods and services. 

The Exchange has retained the idea of many shops, producing many 
kinds of goods needed immediately. Recognizing also that it is as 
important to give the workers practical skills as to provide equipment, 
the Exchange also has emphasized the idea of craftsmanship. 

Hoping to profit by what is regarded as the mistake of the earlier 
program—the production of one or two commodities in quantities 11 
excess of the needs of the producing group, and which therefore had 
to be disposed of in an already unbalanced market—the aim of the 
Exchange is to produce for the ‘family market.” It is providing 
the means whereby the workers can produce for their homes many 
things which they could not buy. What cash they have is still spent 
with private business, but these funds are not sufficient to cover many 
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how things needed in their homes. The Exchange therefore proposes to 
provide them the means of producing these things themselves. 
Accordingly, it has opened one activity after another. Its shops now 
include a sewing room, handicraft shop, cafeteria, bakery, laundry, 
pressing room, shoe-repair shop, furniture manufacture and repair 
' shop, upholstery shop, store, woodworking plant, paint shop, fuel 
yard, broom shop, print shop, barber and beauty shops, transpor- 
tation project, electrical shop, chemical project, and a farm. 

' During 1938, 1,062 persons worked 197,331 hours, and were paid 
in scrip, of which 183,455 hours of scrip were exchanged for the 
products of the various shops. During the 1938 season, 1,546 bushels 
of fresh vegetables and 757 dozen ears of sweet corn were grown on 
the farm. 

From August 1, 1937, to April 1, 1939, 52 persons were placed in 
permanent jobs through the Exchange, and 62 in semipermanent jobs. 
In addition, 380 persons secured jobs lasting from less than a day to 7 
days. 

The participants’ assembly of the Self-Help Exchange assists fellow 
workers in case of illness or need of an emergency character, provides 
social and recreational activities, and publishes a monthly news 
magazine. Through the aid of two opticians and arrangements with 
a local hospital, optical services have been made available for the 
workers. 
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IDAHO 






From the summer of 1934 to the autumn of 1935, 31 barter coopera- 
tives were organized in Idaho under the direction of the Department 
of Self-Help Cooperatives of the Idaho Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion. During that period about $240,000 was received in grants under 
the Federal program. When that program ended, in 1935, the Idaho 
Cooperative Loan Corporation was formed. It took over the funds 
which remained and functioned in a trustee and supervisory capacity. 

In the early program the relief function was stressed. Since the 
beginning of 1936, however, emphasis has been laid on the economic 
rehabilitation of the participants. Hired management was furnished 
for 6 months to allow the development, during this time, of mana- 
gerial talent from among the members. At the same time, in order 
to emphasize the connection between the individual’s effort and the 
returns, most of the projects were placed on a piece-work basis. With 
the idea of reviving the workers’ sense of participation in the estab- 
lished order, remuneration was shifted from the scrip or commodity 
basis to that of a cash wage. 

As much as possible the projects were run full time. This necessi- 
tated the closing of some, because with their limited capital they 
were not efficient enough to operate as full-time commercial enter- 
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prises. ‘This step was also necessitated by the fact that the {\))q, 
remaining were so low as to make obligatory the discontinuance of all 
projects that would require a subsidy. Several small canneri. 
clothing projects were closed for these reasons. 

Another factor taken into consideration in the selection 
activities to be retained was the prospect of disposal of the pro. 
the open market, for cash. In making this selection, those ) 
were taken which supplemented and supported the industrial si 
of the local community. 

By the beginning of 1939 there remained, as self-supporting 
prises, 5 sawmills, a hand laundry, and a house-building cooper: tiv. : 

During the time the Idaho Cooperative Loan Corporation has }e¢; 
in existence the total investment for plant and equipment has ayerace) 
about $20,000. Of this, $15,000 was from the funds remaining {roy 
the Federal program and $5,000 represented the participants’ co) tr 
bution in labor. Working capital—in a total average amount o| 
$20,000—has been lent by the Corporation and secured by inventories 

During the period 1935 to 1939 commodities have been produced 
valued at $168,557. The total cost of production (not including 
depreciation on plant) has been $150,832. Sales have totaled $137,746 
of which $22,500 was sales to members. Cash income amounted tc 
$108,165 and on December 31, 1938, there was outstanding in jotes 
and accounts receivable the sum of $6,925. 

From January 1, 1936, the monthly wage produced by the self-\ie/) 
activities has averaged $58.88. This represented a total pay r 
$96,275, for 1,635 man-months of labor. 
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UTAH 





The State of Utah was the scene of one of the earliest experiment: 
in the self-help movement that grew out of the depression beginning 
in 1929. That early group, starting in 1931, under the name o! 
Natural Development Association, had a mushroom growth «ni 
operated until the summer of 1934. 

Utah was also the first State to pass legislation creating a board 
to encourage and supervise self-help cooperatives. The State Sel! 
Help Cooperative Board was created under an act passed in Mirv! 
1935, and has been in operation ever since. 

Funds which were earmarked from relief money and also [edders 
grants which had been turned over to the State Board under the forme: 
Federal program for self-help during the period 1933-35 have been 
used by the Board as a revolving fund from which to make loans {or 
the purchase of equipment to approved groups. Under its practice 


‘For a description of self-help cooperative housing in Idaho, see Monthly Labor Review, Sep! 
1939 (p. 576). 
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‘aterest is charged on short-term but not on long-term loans. The 
Board gives advice and assistance to the local groups. It has encour- 
,ved the local associations to increase the members’ equity in their 


' organizations by leaving part of their earnings in the surplus fund, 


and it has assisted them in developing efficient accounting systems. 
Under the arrangement at present in force, the local associations pay 
the salary of an accountant on the staff of the Board and the Board 
pays his traveling expenses. 

The report of the Board covering the period 1935-38 states that 
during this period about 40 self-help units, as well as a few consumers’ 
cooperatives, had been organized.° Many of these were temporary 
sewing, agricultural, or other projects that were discontinued, ‘“‘mostly 
upon their own wish.”’ Altogether, it is stated, more than 2,000 heads 
of families have participated in self-help activities. As to the dis- 
continued associations, it is stated: “‘It should be remembered that 
a good purpose was served during their operation, for benefits in 
excess Of the loans accrued to the members. In this way, although 
the repayments were not made in full, the members did receive 
considerable benefit by way of commodities and cash.”’ 

The units which have continued “are making a substantial progress 
and the members are receiving benefits that would be impossible under 
other systems of relief.”’ 

Since 1935 the cooperatives have paid in wages to their members 
more than $200,000 besides adding $75,000 to the value of their 
equipment and property. During the same period (1935-38) total 
Federal and State grants to the Self-Help Board amounted to $184,348. 

As of December 31, 1938, there were in operation in Utah 16 self- 
help projects. These included 4 canneries, 2 coal mines, 2 agricultural 
projects, a building project, a quarry, a repair shop, a broom and 
syrup project, and 4 sawmills. The director of the State Self-Help 
Board stated in his report, as of January 1, 1939, that there were at 
that time 407 families, the heads of which were members of these 
cooperative groups; altogether, counting the members of their fam- 
ilies, 2,135 persons were receiving assistance from the self-help activ- 
ities. The relief problem has been acute in Utah and a great many 
of the families participating had been on relief and many of them still 
receive supplementary relief, as the returns from the self-help projects 
are not sufficient for full support. A considerable percentage are 
farmers who, either because of depressed conditions in agriculture or 
because their holdings were too small, have had to augment their in- 
comes through cooperative endeavor. Thus, the members of one of 
the canneries, one of the coal mines, and one of the agricultural 
projects were small farmers. 


‘For accounts of the earlier associations, see Monthly Labor Review, March 1933 and August 1936. 
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Not only have most of the groups been able to provide ai least 
supplementary income through the self-help activities, but they hay. 
also made substantial repayments on their loans from the State 
Board. 

These self-help groups dispose of their products in various ways. 
To the wholesale, in payments on their loans; to the Mormon Church 
Social Security program; to other groups and to merchants, by bharte; 
for other commodities; and to private purchasers and on the opey 
market, for cash. 

Many of them have operated under extreme difficulty, often wit) 
old or unsuitable equipment and facilities. However, signal strides 
have been made. All four of the canneries own their buildings, three of 
which the members erected themselves. It is stated that two of the 
sawmills, which produce high-grade lumber, have been remarkably 
successful in marketing their product. One of these groups, producing 
about 10,000 feet of lumber per day, has obtained contracts for timber 
for churches, school buildings, libraries, and residences, besides furnish- 
ing lumber for use in mines and construction companies. The building 
group, composed of skilled workmen, now owns its own planing mill 
and sawmill. 

In October 1935 a warehouse was opened in Salt Lake City, under 
the name of Utah Cooperative Wholesale, to assist the units to dis- 
pose of their surplus products, and to act as supply agency for their 
consumers’ needs. This warehouse is still in operation and reported 
to be gaining slowly. 

VIRGINIA 


The Citizens’ Service Exchange of Richmond is a community self- 
help exchange. On October 1, 1938, it had a membership of 905, 
the majority being unskilled workers. Among its varied activities 
were sewing, quilting, weaving, and shoe repairing, cutting and 
hauling fuel wood, a kitchen and dining room, a paint shop, a barber 
shop, a stove and metal shop, a laundry, a farm, a broom shop, two 
beauty shops (one for colored and one for whites), and a furniture 
department. During the year October 1, 1937, to October 1, 1938, 
798 persons worked at the Exchange and were paid scrip amounting 
to 204,848 hours. By the end of the fiscal year all but 2,507 hours of 
this scrip had been exchanged for food, clothing, fuel wood, shelter, 
housefurnishings, and services of various kinds. 

The Exchange also has a welfare department and a recreation depart- 
ment, conducts a placement service, and cooperates with the Rich- 
mond Vocational School in providing training for unemployed men 
and women and with the NYA in training youths on the job. The 
Exchange also has a health program, whereby in cooperation with thie 
Medical College of Virginia free physical examinations and corrective 
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measures are provided for the workers. Follow-up care is given and 


_ arrangements have been made under which the workers can obtain 


various appliances—orthopedic pads, built-up shoes, crutches, ete.— 
for scrip. 

As many of the workers referred to the Exchange by the Employ- 
ment Service are Negroes, the organization plans to open a branch in 
the colored section of the city. The goal of the Exchange is to pro- 
vide activities at which unemployed can work while waiting to be 
placed by the Employment Service. 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 


The Virgin Islands Cooperative employed a larger number of persons 
and gave more employment in the fiscal year 1937-38 than in the 
preceding year, in spite of the fact that it received no Federal aid. 
During the year, 742 persons worked for the handicraft division, 
more than 200 being steady workers. These workers made hats, 
baskets, and other straw goods, dolls and other novelties, jams and 
preserves, and sewed and embroidered linen. 

The total production pay rolls for the year amounted to $20,635, 
paid to 8,287 persons, as compared with $14,387 and 5,578 persons the 
previous year. 

The cabinetmakers’ cooperative, a subsidiary unit, has furnished 
work for a number of young men and boys. 

The rural division of the cooperative has 63 members, and includes 
practically all the small farmers of any importance. It has established 
a demonstration poultry farm, in order to encourage greater and 
better poultry production, for which there is a demand. 





Sources: This article is based upon data from the following reports: California State Relief Administra- 
tion, Monthly Bulletin, June 1939; University of California, Bureau of Public Administration, Self-Help 
Cooperatives in California, by Clark Kerr and Arthur Harris, Berkeley, 1939 (1939 Legislative Problems 
No. 9); Idaho Cooperative Loan Corporation, Self-Help Cooperatives in Idaho, 1935 to 1939, Boise, 1939; 
Utah State Self-Help Cooperative Board, Utah Co-op News, Salt Lake City, issues of October 15, 1938, and 
September 1939; Citizens’ Service Exchange, The Citizen, October 1938, Richmond, Va.; Washington Self- 
Help Exchange, annual report, July 1937-December 1938; U. 8. Department of the Interior, Annual report 
of the Governor of the Virgin Islands for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1938, Washington, 1938. 





EUROPEAN LABOR ON A WAR FOOTING 


By Jonn S. Gamprs, Assistant U. S. Labor Commissioner, Geneva, Switzer) ;;,,j 


A RAPID survey of the labor scene in Western Europe after 6 
of combat reveals the extraordinary speed with which govern 
were able to place labor on a war footing. Neutrals, armed a: 
pared to defend their neutrality, as well as belligerents, too! 
action. By September 15 the majority of the unmobilized m: 
of the working class were operating under a radically altered s\stoy 
of labor regulations. Many of the laws, decrees, and orders which 
authorize changes in working conditions have been issuing {it \)]|y 
from the competent authorities for a year or more; the most importan 
ones were promulgated on the eve of hostilities, or a few days o, 
even hours after the declarations of war. It is evident that Fujiyop 
was as well prepared to face problems of industrial relations as ¢ 
problems on the military plane. 

An examination of the new regulations indicates that placing |:}o 
on a war footing involves three main types of governmental activities 


(1) Securing the cooperation of labor, (2) providing for the welfare o| 


those immediately affected by the emergency, and (3) enhancing tly 
productivity of labor. This article will attempt to summarize som 
of the most important methods that have been adopted to s 
these three objectives. More detailed information regarding ceriait 
of the matters touched upon are given in articles in the follo 
section, to which reference is made in footnotes. 


Securing the Cooperation of Labor 


It is unlikely that as speedy action as is described above could hav 
been taken in the democracies if the governments had had to overcon 


any considerable resistance to war or mobilization on the part 0’ 
Free trade-unionism supports this war whole- 
In 1938, the British Trades Union Congress at Black poo! 
and the French Confédération Générale du Travail at Nantes <e- 
manded the forcible resistance of further Nazi encroachments, nd 


organized labor. 
heartedly. 


some of the bitterest criticisms of the Munich pesce have come fro! 
trade-union sources. This year the British T. U. C. happened to be i 
session the day after war was declared. 
that “The decision of the British Government to resist the |: 
effort of conquest by aggression on the part of Hitler therefor 
ceives the full support of the labor movement in this country.’’ 


The C. G. T., even though under a cloud since the French gener 


strike of 1938 and in open schism over the issue of Russia, issued 


declaration which condemned the invasion of Poland and affirmed 
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‘hat the duty of the worker was to contribute to national solidarity. 
some national labor centers in neutral countries supported the West- 
om Allies. The Swiss unions declared that dictatorship had brought 
‘on the war; the Belgians issued a much less guarded statement, 
condemning Germany as the aggressor. Thus far it does not appear 










me ‘that unions in Holland or the northern countries have indicated 
vit [ee sympathy for the democratic belligerents, but the International 
ore Federation of Trade Unions declared, just before the outbreak of war, 
me that if the conflict should come, the working class would have to 
on defend its liberties against dictatorship, and has since issued a much 


stronger statement in support of the Western Allies. 

In the face of such loyalty, governments could not long oppose 
labor's demand to take part in the formulation of policy. The right 
of trade-unions to participate in the making of important decisions 
has been recognized at least partly in France and more completely in 
England. ‘The British measure on control of employment was not 
enacted into law until the voice of trade-unionism had been heard 
and heeded. Joseph Hallsworth, president of the British T. U. C., 
recently stated at a meeting of the International Labor Organization 
in Geneva, that the Government had promised to consult the trade- 
union movement ‘‘at every turn,’’ on problems relative to labor, such 
as mobility, distribution, rationing, wages. The principle, he said, 
has been recognized; it needs only to be put into practice. For 
British labor this is a considerable advance, if it be recalled that only 
a few months previously trade-union leaders were not consulted by 
the Government on the issue of conscription. 

In France the situation is somewhat different. After the general 
strike of 1938, punitive measures were taken against Léon Jouhaux, 
leader of the C. G. T., and others. The Government, for the first 
time in many years, refused to confer with labor leaders about gov- 
ernmmental policy. The bitterness of those days seems to have passed 
and the older, non-Communist leaders, including Jouhaux, seem again 
to be in the confidence of the Government and are serving on national 
official consultative committees of various kinds. In the political 
subdivisions, joint committees consisting of equal numbers of rep- 
resentatives of employers’ and workers’ organizations have been 
created to supervise and direct matters relating to the allocation of 
employment. But participation in control by workers seems still 
to be in a rudimentary stage, at least by contrast with Great Britain, 
and French labor is demanding a greater voice in the formulation of 
poliey.! 




























' Le Populaire (Paris), September 16, 1939, had an article on this subject, and demanded the creation of 
‘op committees similar to those that had been constituted by Albert Thomas, as Minister of Munitions, 
luring the war of 1914-18; Justin Godart, a French Senator, and representative of bis Government at the 
“overning Body of the International Labor Office, at a recent meeting in Geneva, urged the principle of 
'ripartite participation in industrial decisions. 
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In Belgium, hours of work may be extended only after consultation 
with workers’ organizations, and trade-union leaders were heard 
during the period of drafting of the royal order of August 26 1939 
which changed the existing 48-hour legislation. Robert Ley, leader 
of the German Labor Front, has recently issued instructions for the 
adaptation of the organization to the needs of war The Labor 
Front is authorized to engage in welfare activities. to establish cap. 
teens and kindergartens in factories and to cooperate closely with th 
party welfare institutions. 

In most European countries legislation or decrees on excess profits 
and profiteering, or rationing schemes to keep prices stable, hay. 
further helped to reconcile labor to the sacrifices it will have to make 
and have given some satisfaction to the labor demand that the burdeps 
of war and armed neutrality shall be distributed as equitably as pos. 
sible. The scope of this article, however, does not permit a review 
of the extensive legislation under these headings. 

It is, of course, not in the field of governmental activity alone tha 
decisions are taken relative to harmonious industrial relations. (ol- 
lective contracts may be altered without governmental intervention, 
and employees or employers may affirm their will to cooperate with 
each other, or jointly to sink their special claims in the national effort 
In bringing together workers’ and employers’ representatives, gover- 
ments may act as catalyzing agents, or as arbiters. A survey of nev 
labor legislation in Europe cannot omit mention of important em- 
ployer-employee agreements, particularly if the governments con- 
tributed to the understanding. 

Perhaps the most remarkable instance of cooperation between 
employers and workers is that relating to dilution of labor. In the 
last war the British trade-unions fought bitterly against the sub- 
stitution of semiskilled workmen for skilled workers and the organi- 
zation of processes in such a way as to reduce, in proportion to output 
the demand for highly trained labor. The engineering unions were 
the ones most seriously affected, and they opposed dilution with the 
firmest resolution. The question again came to the fore about 2 
years ago, when the demands of rearmament renewed the threat o! 
dilution. The couacil of the-T. U. C. discussed the problem with 
the Government; these discussions seemed, from an outsider’s view- 
point, to have no conclusive outcome, but presaged the possibility of 
conflict in the event of a serious emergency. Before operations in 
Poland had begun, however, the engineering unions, with a member- 
ship of nearly half a million, and the corresponding employers’ ass0- 
ciation had already published the terms of an agreement they had 
reached on the subject of dilution. Under this document, certain 
trade-union restrictions will be relaxed; skilled labor will be supple- 
mented by less-skilled labor where it is proved that there is a deficiency 
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of highly trained men; substitutions may be made only if approved by 
joint local committees, representing workers and employers. When 


I the present emergency is Over, a return will be made to conditions as 


they were before the acceptance of the agreement. 

In France, the federated employers’ association (Confédération 
Générale du Patronat Frangais) released the following statement to 
the press: 

The seriousness of the present moment must draw together the bonds which 
ynite the great working family; this is the time to foster on the social level the 
closer relations demanded by collaboration between the classes. May each 
French employer prove werthy of his position, by aiding those whom his mobilized 
workmen and employees have had to leave behind. 

The head of a business will show to his coworkers by advice and daily contact, 
as much as by material aid, his concern for keeping up the morale behind the lines. 

Care must be taken not to neglect a single detail affecting the families of com- 
batants, particularly questions of allowances, lodging, hygiene, and food supply. 
The sacred union enjoined on all must be put into effect in business life as it is 
in the national life. 


A few days later, two French labor leaders, Jouhaux and Chevalme, 
and employers’ representatives, appearing before the Minister of 
Armaments, Dautry, vowed, in a solemn declaration later published, 
“that worker and owner would collaborate harmoniously to furnish 
arms to those who are struggling for the estabJishment of a world in 
which peace «nd social justice shall reign.’”’* This declaration has 
been widely and favorably commented on by the French press, and 
an era of good feeling seems to have been ushered in. 

A negative aspect of labor cooperation remains to be mentioned, 
namely, the attitude of governments towards labor groups that refuse 
to cooperate. The British have thus far taken no action of this 
character, but in France the Communist Party was dissolved on 
September 26 and any actions tending to diffuse the tenets of the 
Third International are forbidden. 


Welfare Activities 


In the countries that have had to mobilize, whether neutral or 
belligerent, changes have been made in the social-insurance and 
public-assistance schemes. The sudden emergency of war raises 
many problems. Many families of mobilized men become dependents. 
Those in the service units cannot be expected to make their regular 
payments into the various insurance funds, yet they cannot be ex- 
pected to forfeit their rights. Civilians are liable to war injury under 
modern forms of combat; shall they be eligible to receive the same 
benefits as those wounded in active service? If most of the young 
men are off to war and therefore excused from making payments into 





* Le Peuple (Paris), October 12, 1939. 
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the old-age pension fund, what happens to this fund when th. 
on it remains about normal, while the inflow is drastically rec 
Sudden changes in the relations of labor supply and deman, 
result in temporary but often acute unemployment; those a({| 
must be cared for. Some of the problems (of which these are op}, 
a sample) are being solved; others not yet. It is not possible to ciye 
here all of the measures taken to attain the objectives sugested 
above, but some of the most important ones published thus far wij 
be mentioned. 

In France a rent moratorium has been decreed, applicable to th 
needy families of mobilized men. A ‘national solidarity fun’ j 
created for the payment of allowances to the necessitous families of 
men serving with the forces. This fund is made up by deductions 
from workers’ wages, the deductions to apply only to the wage- 
for hours worked in excess of 45 weekly. For all such wages, » 2; 
percent contribution must be made to the fund. Allowances rang, 
between 7 and 12 francs daily for the dependent adult, and approvxi- 
mately half as much for each dependent child under 16.° 

Assistance distinct from poor relief is also provided for the direct 
dependents of mobilized men in Germany, Great Britain, Sweden, and 
Switzerland.‘ The German law provides the basic amount of 83 
marks monthly for a mother and child living 
poor relief the amount would be 18 marks less. 
equivalent basic benefit is approximately 95 shillings. The Swiss 
benefit seems to be somewhat higher. In Switzerland the canton: 
(which are like American States) bear one-fourth of the expenditiur 
the Federal Government bearing the remaining three-fourths. 

On September 5, two British acts dealing with emergency powers 
relating to unemployment insurance and unemployment assistance, 
received the Royal Assent.’ The insurance act gives the Minister 0! 
Labor power to modify the unemployment-insurance scheme, as nee: 
arises during the war, by regulations to be laid before Parliaim 
The first change arises out of the difficwWty caused by the fact that 
a central, master register can no longer be kept. An interesting point 
came up in debate, reported in Industrial and Labor Information, 
as follows: 
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In reply to a member of the House, who said that after the last war 
numbers of additional people were brought into the insurance scheme and that 4 
restricted number of contributors had to bear the financial obligations » 

followed and which he considered should have been a charge upon the whi 
the State, the Parliamentary Secretary of the Ministry of Labor reminde: 








? See pp. 1363 and 1370. 
4 See pp. 1364-1368. 
5 See articles on pp. 1374 and 1376. 
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speaker that at the time of the last war there were some 2 million insured workers 
in the country while today there were about 15 million.* 

Germany and Great Britain have provided that grants shall be 
made in respect of personal injuries or death caused among the 
civilian population by the operations of war. Besides the injury 
allowances awarded in ordinary cases, pensions are granted if working 
capacity cannot be reestablished. 

Switzerland has established a compulsory labor service, and when 
this service is terminated, the employee may lay claim to unemploy- 
ment or emergency relief, if needed, as he would if released from 
normal labor. If persons are called up for labor service in establish- 
ments in which the compulsory accident-insurance scheme does not 
normally apply, the principle of compulsory insurance shall neverthe- 
less come into effect for members of the labor service. 

The German Ministry of Labor on September 4 introduced a series 
of measures to adapt the working of compulsory sickness insurance 
to the state of war. The measures are intended to safeguard, without 
limit as to time, the rights of insured persons called up for service, 
and to enable members of their families to continue to have recourse 
to insurance benefits. The insured person called up for service retains 
his insurance rights as they existed at the moment of his mobilization. 
The members of the family of the mobilized man retain in their en- 
tirety their rights to sickness-insurance benefits. The British Na- 
tional Health Insurance Act was amended on September 2, to achieve 
substantially similar results, and a French decree recently issued 
confers approximately the same privileges. The German law goes 
on to provide that, in order to indemnify the sickness funds, which 
will not receive contributions on account of mobilized insured men, 
the Government will refund to them four-fifths of the expenditure 
they meur under the heading of benefits to families of mobilized men. 
The Minister of Labor may determine the rates of repayment by 
block grants. On September 5, the Labor Ministry extended the 
scope of the existing unemployment relief measures, and abolished 
the qualifying period. 

In Belgium, to combat unemployment which has recently increased 
sharply as a consequence of mobilization, the Government is assist- 
ing provincial and local authorities in the prosecution of public works. 
lormerly the Belgian coal mines were worked by large numbers of 
foreign workers. A royal order of January 16, 1939, no doubt in 
anticipation of a disrupted labor market, established the compulsory 
vocational retraining of unemployed persons for the coal-mining indus- 


* International Labor Office, Industrial and Labor Information (Geneva), September 25, 1939. The 
I. L. O. has become the principal center for the collection and distribution of information bearing on labor 
relations, and its publications have been used as a basic source of information fot much of the material 
contained in this article. 
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try, in order to bring back into the coal industry a larger proportioy 





































of Belgian workers. ye 
Jobs have been guaranteed to the mobilized man after service Tp 
The French decree on this heading is long and explicit. If inde decr 
ordinary conditions the employer refuses to reinstate the employee. weel 
the onus of proof that reinstatement cannot be made rests wit! tho pris 
employer, who is liable to damages. Germany, Switzerland, Grea; cert: 
Britain, Sweden, and Belgium have adopted measures insuring rei. labe 
statement of employees serving in the national forces. In Ry. urge 
mania there is, in addition, a provision that wage earners who |haye nati 
served more than 2 years in the larger establishments shall receiye ma? 
half their wages throughout the period of military service. all § 
the 
Enhancing the Productivity of Labor mu: 
War and mobilization demand that the industrial system produce sie 
increased volume of goods with a depleted working force. The magni- "7 
tude of the problem is reduced by giving priority in various direct 60- 
and indirect ways to war industries, thus diverting labor from non- “a 
essential work to essential work—a result toward which the play of 
ordinary economic forces may likewise contribute. But diversion ol 
is not enough. New sources of labor must be tapped, and the indus- ta 
trial recruits must be trained. Mention has already been made of \e 
dilution—a British term reiating to the practice of stretching out a 
highly developed industrial skill as far as it will go. Labor must 
also be mobile, prepared to quit an area when the job is finished, to th 
start a new job somewhere else. » 
The obvious sources of new labor are women and young persons <i] 
Most of the belligerent countries and neutrals have relaxed regulations 
that fixed the conditions under which females and minors might . 
work. In Britain the school-leaving age is now 14. Another sourc él 
of labor is described in the German newspaper, Deutsche Bergwerkszei- of 
tung, of September 24, 1939, which states that the stringency charac- D 
terizing the labor market at the beginning of the war has been eased 
by the employment of prisoners of war and by slowing up the opera- 1 
tions of nonessential Polish industries. t 





One of the commonest measures adopted to enhance the produc- 
tivity of labor is the suspension of legislation limiting hours of work. 
In Belgium, the 48-hour week, and in dangerous industries the 40- 
hour week (both established by law), may be exceeded under certain 
conditions.* Workers’ organizations must be consulted; only Belgians 
may be employed; the firm requesting a suspension must send in 4 
statement from the national employment office stating that no unem- 
ployed persons for that branch of industry are available. In any 


§ See article on p. 1359. 
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case, only enterprises working for national defense may apply for a 
suspension. 

In France, in the past 18 months, there have been a number of 
decrees providing for exceptions to the broad principle of the 44-hour 
week adopted some years ago.’ In industrial and commercial enter- 
prises today, 60 hours a week may ordinarily be worked, and under 


certain circumstances 72 hours on continuous operations. The local 


labor inspector may temporarily increase these figures in case of 
urgent work or in the case of work carried out in the interests of 
national safety or of a public service. For mining, the ordinary 
maximum is fixed at 52% hours (in mines and open workings). In 
all State establishments and all concerns working for national defense, 
the weekly day of rest has been abolished as a legal requirement. It 
must be understood that the figures refer only to authorized maxima; 
practically no information is yet available on how these regulations 
are being administered. 

In Germany, recent legislation providing for a 10-hour day and a 
60-hour week has been suspended by a new decree. No new limits 
are set. Only males over 18 years of age are affected. 

In Great Britain, hours are to such a large degree regulated by 
collective agreements that no general legislation has been promulgated. 
In road transport, however, hours were regulated by the Road Traffic 
Act of 1930. The provisions of this law do not now apply to vehicles 
used in the haulage of goods for defense purposes. 

In Italy, the Ministry of Corporations decided, on September 12, 
that the amount of unemployment in commercial establishments no 
longer justifies the 40-hour week as a means of increasing the pos- 
sibilities of employment. Hours are therefore fixed at 48 in the week. 

A second type of legislation widely adopted to enhance productivity 
is the control or regulation of employment. In regulations under 
this category the purpose is to adapt the available labor to the needs 
of war production and to insure an effective distribution from the 
point of view of numbers and skills. 

In France the services of any male French citizen above the age of 
18, not already performing military service, may be requisitioned 
temporarily or permanently. The services of women may also be 
requisitioned under certain conditions. A person in receipt of a 
pension who was formerly employed by a governmental authority, may 
by required to enter the service in which he formerly was employed. 
The supervision, control, and allocation of requisitioned labor are in 
the hands of local committees, which include representatives of trade- 
unions and employers’ organizations. In the administration of the 
regulations, local employment exchanges are subject to the direct 





* See article on p. 1368. 
192399—39——-5 
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control of the Minister of Labor, who is authorized to centralize jy, 
formation concerning the requirements of various public and p 
services and the available supply of labor of different kinds. 





Vate 


eral, employers may not advertise for workers, but permissio: 1), 


be granted under certain conditions. 
authorized to alter the present organization of vocational edu 
in accordance with the occupational deficiencies reported } 
Minister of Labor. 

In Great Britain the Control of Employment Act and the Na» 
Registration Act ' achieve substantially the same results as 
achieved by the French regulations described above, except that 
provision is made for vocational education. 
ference is that the concept of civilian mobilization is absent fro: 
British legislation. 


The Minister of Educatiny ; 


In France, services are requisitioned; in ( 
Britain emphasis is put on the provision that an employer sha! 
engage or reengage any worker unless consent has been secured 

the Ministry of Labor. 


, 
hOLLg 


Another important <if- 


The Ministry may not, however, refus: 
sent unless suitable alternative employment is available. 
Britain, the employer is held responsible for violations. 
there is employer-worker consultation. 


In Cirent 


As in Frane 
It should be added tht 


so-called Schedule of Reserved Occupations, which exempts certair 
vocations from the provisions of the Conscription Act, has presum:)|\ 
helped the British to make a rational separation of the industr 


forces from the military forces. 


The employment offices have | 


the nerve center of both mobilization and industrial adaptation 
The problem of increasing the mobility of labor by compu 

transfers from points where it is not needed to points where 

demand is great, has been much debated, particularly in Gr 


Britain. 


Although the French and British legislation on the cont: 


of employment, summarized above, seems to give the Governm 
broad powers, reluctance to go to the limits authorized is likel, 


manifest itself. 


How far State action will finally go cannot vet 


foreseen, but it now seems possible that, as in the case of dilutio 
free negotiation may provide an answer, at least in Great Brita 
In that country the building-trades workers and the dockworkers hav: 
drawn up plans with their corresponding employers’ associations 1) 


the Government for the transference of labor. 


The dockers hav 


agreed to submit lists of men willing to volunteer for tempor:r) 


transfer to busy ports. 


The Government will provide transpor' 


tion, and guarantees a minimum wage of 10 shillings daily. Into 
mation is not yet available for France, but a leading newspaper. | + 
Temps, recently published an article taking a position against 0V«! 


strict control. 





0 See articles on pp. 1374 and 1379. 


It argued that the forces of competition tend to so've 
the major problems of labor mobility. 
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\\age policy may exert a strong influence on wartime productivity. 
it can be maintained that low wages will reduce the consumption of 
luxuries, thus releasing labor for essential work; or, that high wages 
will stimulate an increase in the production of war goods. In either 
case, attendant regulations, like the control of prices, licensing of cer- 
tain industries, taxation, rationing, may affect the outcome. France 
and Germany seem to have adopted the low-wages scheme, whereas 
in Great Britain wages are being permitted to rise. 

A French decree of September 1 calls upon the workers to make 
sacrifices. Inereased production, it states, cannot be met without an 
extension of hours; but the extension must not place too heavy a 
financial burden on an economic system in which the production of 
consumption goods will be reduced. In Germany an order of August 30 
authorizes the labor trustees to adjust wages which had been raised 
to exaggerated levels. In both countries extra pay for overtime work 
is abolished; the French decree, as has been said, reduces the hourly 
rate after 45 hours. 

In Great Britain, shipyard workers have been granted pay increases, 
as have agricultural workers locally. The Mineworkers Federation 
and the electrical workers are firmly demanding increases. Prices 


are rising and organized labor insists that “a very serious wage 


difficulty is bound to arise at an early date if the present state of 
affairs is allowed to continue,” ™ 


Conclusions 


The conflict has scarcely begun, and the legislation described above 
must undergo the test of administrative experience before it can be 
evaluated. It is nevertheless possible to point out some interesting 
trends and to call attention to unresolved problems. 

ln the domain of welfare a concept latent in any form of social in- 
surance seems to emerge with some clarity from the character of recent 
legislation, namely, that the entire community is responsible for the 
security of any member of the community. Civilians, without mak- 
ing contributions, are compensated for war injuries; the rights of the 
mobilized remain intact, despite their exemptions from payments. 
Even temporary habituation to a system of social protection which is 
administered under the implicit doctrine that the entire nation assumes 
responsibility for the welfare of any individual harmed or disadvan- 
taged by national policy, may have broad repercussions. 

Reliance over a long period on greatly increased hours of work to 
enhance productivity may prove to be self-defeating, as was demon- 
strated in the last great war. The legislation summarized under 
this heading is only permissive and there is nothing to indicate that 


Daily Herald, (London), September 27, 1939. 
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actual hours of work have reached the point of diminishing ret rns, 
The danger lurks in the background, however, and may have {o be 
confronted. 

The new labor regulations, though involving great departures {ror 
the concept of economic freedom, have nevertheless permitted certain 
extensions of democracy. In both France and Great Britain, trade. 
unionism has accepted rigorous controls but has won the right of repre- 
sentation on important administrative committees. This dev elopment 
may have profound implications for the democratization of industry, 
and will perhaps become an issue of outstanding importance whep 
labor’s role in the peace conference becomes clearer—for there can be 
little doubt that in this settlement, as in the last, the demands of labor 
will be taken into account. 
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Wartime Emergency Controls 


MEPPPPPPPPP PIII II III II I III III DIO DI OID I ILI DIDI I LL IL ODI I ODDO DIOL IDL OEE 


WARTIME MODIFICATION OF* BELGIAN LAWS ON 
| WORKING HOURS 


BECAUSE of the war emergency, a royal decree was issued in Belgium, 
August 26, 1939, providing for modifications in the legislation relating 
to hours of work, and to night work of women and children.’ 

The memorandum submitted by the Government to the Crown in 
proposing the amendment stated that in the event of mobilization or 
increased recruitment of the armed forces, the necessity for providing 
the army and the general population with food and other supplies 
would make it necessary, in certain cases, to permit exemptions to the 
laws on these subjects. The law of June 14, 1921, establishing the 
8-hour day and 48-hour week, had provided that the Crown might 
suspend these limits in case of war or threatened danger to the national 
safety, but that suspension of the legislation would be justified only in 
cases of extreme necessity when it seemed desirable to authorize the 
lengthening of the hours of work in certain enterprises or certain 
branches of activity. The legislation on the work of women and 
children also provided that exemptions to the prohibition of night work 
of women and children might be made in particularly serious circum- 
stances and when the public interest demanded it, but the law was not 
sufficiently flexible to allow the Government to authorize exemptions 
at the moment they become necessary. For these reasons it was pro- 
posed that an order be issued giving the Minister of Labor and Social 
Welfare the necessary authority to allow exemptions under a simplified 
procedure, 

In accordance with these recommendations the decree provided that 
the necessary exemptions could be made by the Minister of Labor 
and Social Welfare, in the event of mobilization, both under the law of 
June 14, 1921, and under that of July 9, 1936, which established a 
40-hour week in dangerous, unhealthful, and laborious industries or 
occupations. An official communication issued later, after consulta- 
tions between certain of the trade-union leaders and the Minister of 
Labor and Social Welfare, stated that before an exemption is granted 
the joint committee or trade-union will be consulted and such an 
exemption may not be granted if in the industry there are still appli- 


' Data are from Revue du Travail, November 1939. Ministére du Travail et de la Prevoyance sociale, 
Brussels. 
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cants for employment registered with the National Employnx 
Unemployment Office. The statutory overtime pay must } 
by establishments which are not granting allowances to mem|})ors 
their staff who have been mobilized. 

Under the same emergency conditions, according to the dec: 
provisions in the consolidated laws on the work of women and c| 


age of 18, could be suspended. 
A decree of August 29, 1939, provided that holidays wit! 
established by the law of July 8, 1936, as amended August 20 


conditionally or unconditionally. 
The decrees became effective August 27 and 30, respectively 


PPPPPPOS 


CANADIAN WARTIME PRICES AND TRADE BO\R)) 


KARLY in September 1939, a Wartime Prices and Trade Board 


established in Canada by Order in Council (P. C. No. 2516), und 


of the board are the Commissioner of Tariff, who will serve as « 


also includes an economist, a secretary, a wool administrator, « 
administrator, a technical adviser to the sugar administrator, a |) 


man; the Commissioner of Excise; the Commissioner of the Combine 
Investigation Act; the Director of Marketing Services, Departmen 
of Agriculture; and a member of the Tariff Board. The personn 


aly 


Pala 


the 


ren 
prohibiting the night work of women of all ages and of boys uni r ¢}), 


| 


JOS 
could be suspended either in specified enterprises or in whole industries 





ay 


powers conferred by the War Measures Act of 1914.1. The members 


and leather administrator, and a publicity official. To preve 


excessive demand or exorbitant prices for any necessary of lif 
board may license manufacturers or dealers, determine maxi 
prices, or take measures to provide for the equitable allotment 
commodities among distributors and for regularity in distributio 
consumers. The specific approval of the Governor in Coun 
required for the exercise of these powers. 

The order establishing the board makes it an indictable offens 


any person to sell or offer for sale the necessaries of life at prices tli! 


are higher than are reasonable or just, and if the board has fixe 
price for the sale of a necessary of life, that price shall be regarde«! 
reasonable and just. It is also provided that “no person shall wn 


prevent, limit, or lessen the manufacture, production, transports (io! 


sale, supply, or distribution of any necessary of life.”’ 


Maintenance of normal business practices by those engaged in produci: 
supplying necessaries of life deliberately directed to assuring normal reg\ 
of supply, adequate distribution, and to avoidance of any price increases, 4 
expected to minimize the need for direct Government control of trade. 





' Canadian Labor Gazette (Ottawa), September 1939 and October 1939. 
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here regulations by the board may be found to be required to assist in main- 
,ining efficient distribution of any commodity, the cooperation of manufacturers 
od distributors will be sought in the establishment and execution of these 
sit lations. 

The Minister of Labor emphasized that in all lines of trade and 
ndustry, Whether or not subject to specific wartime regulations, 
“reasonable business conduct in the public interest will be expected.”’ 
should any attempt be made at profiteering, heavy penalties are 
provided for its suppression. 

The powers of the board will not be applicable to commodities of 
whieh the supply or prices are already subject to regulation by exist- 
ing Government agencies. Farmers and gardeners are excluded from 
the provisions of the Order in Council in regard to their own produc- 
‘ion of agricultural commodities. The new board is not to assume 
any of the functions of other agencies such as the Wheat Board and 


€ 


the Sault Fish Board. The best results from the new board ‘‘could be 


obtained if it effected the fullest cooperation with such bodies, and 


n general made use of existing Government facilities 


One of the duties of the board will be to confer with manufacturers, wholesalers 
iid retailers, with a view to enlisting their cooperation in insuring reasonable 
rices, adequate supplies, and equitable distribution of the necessaries of life 
{nother will be to arrange, wherever possible, through existing agencies for the 
swsembling of statistical data regarding prices, costs, stocks of goods, volume of 
roduction, productive capacity, and related matters. 


CPPCC EOS 
CANADIAN RESTRICTIONS ON RECRUITING 


IN-RESPONSE to inquiries from individual Canadians and indus- 
tries as to how they could best serve their country, a statement was 
issued by the Canadian Minister of National Defence, reading in part 
as follows: ! 


Under a system of voluntary service in the Armed Forces there is a probability 
iaving regard to the character of the Canadian people, that many men with thi 
highest qualifications of all sorts will seek active service. * 
tion of this problem, the Department of National Defence has placed restrictions 
on the enlistment of certain groups of workers who will be needed in large numbers 
for the carrying on of Canada’s war program, in the manufacture of munitions 
and other necessary supplies. 


* 


In anticipa 


In addition to the material needs of the Canadian forces, immense 
supplies will also be required from Canada to supplement production 
in other parts of the British Empire. The Department of National 
Defence has instructed recruiting officials that ‘skilled tradesmen are 
hot to be enlisted in a military unit except in the classes and then only 
in the numbers required by the particular unit establishment.’”? No 


' Industrial Canada, Toronto, October 1939, p. 42. 
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effort is to be spared to assign men to those corps for which they arp 
best suited by their civil vocations. | 

Graduates of Canadian or other universities or colleges in medicine 
engineering, or other scientific or technical professions mus; aos 
be enlisted. The same provision is also applicable to ex-cadets of 
the Royal Military College and to ex-cadets who have certificate: 
from the Canadian Officers Training Corps, and to chartered and other 
accountants. 

Although the preceding regulations concern recruiting for the Army 
similar provisions are applicable to the Navy and the Air Force. _ 


Order-in-Council Exempting Certain Workers 


Order in Council P. C. 2525, of September 5, 1939,’ provides fo; 
exemption from military service of persons employed in essential! 
services of Canada, namely: the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation: 
National Harbors Board; Canadian National Steamships (Wes 
Indies) ; Trans-Canada Air Lines; all railway companies and telegrap) 
companies operating in Canada, provided the Minister of Transport 
is of the opinion that their services should be retained. 


POPPOP OP 


ALLOWANCES TO FAMILIES OF MOBILIZED ME\ 
IN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 





AMONG the many measures taken to meet the extraordinary eco- 
nomic problems resulting from war conditions are special provisions 
for the dependents of men compelled to leave their homes and families 
and their usual gainful occupations, for military service. A _ brie! 
résumé of the action along this line in seven countries is given below. 


Belgium 





A royal decree of October 27, 1939, put into effect the Belgian lav 
of September 7, 1939, authorizing the payment of allowances to the 
families of soldiers in the military forces on or after the date of the 
mobilization of the army, and empowering the King to determine 
eligibility, rates, and the conditions and manner of payment of these 
subsidies. 

From October 1939 the allowances, payable for each day of service 
in the military forces, are fixed at 8 francs for a wife, plus 5 francs for 
each legitimate or recognized child under 16 years of age or incapable 





2 Industrial Canada, Toronto, October 1939, p. 80. 

3 Data are from Bulletin du Comité Central Industrielle de Belgique (Brussels), November 1, 1939; France, 
Journal Officiel de la Republique Francaise (Paris), issues of September 8 and September 17, 1939; Interns 
tional Labor Office, Industrial and Labor Information (Geneva), issues of August 28, September 25, an/ 
October 2 and 16, 1939. 
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of self-support because of sickness or infirmity. If the wife is not 
able to care for the child dependent or dependents, the allowance of 
g francs is paid to the person who cares for the child or children. If 


| the man is widowed or divorced, and has legitimate or natural children 


recognized by him, such children are entitled to the same allowances 
as the children of married men. 

If the man is single, widowed, or divorced, with or without children, 
his legitimate father (or in case his father is not living, his legitimate 
mother) receives an allowance of 8 francs. If the man’s father and 


' mother both claim the allowance, and they are not living together or 


are divorced, the soldier may determine to which parent the allowance 
is to be paid or whether it is to be divided between them. 

If the man is single, widowed, or divorced, without children and 
without a legitimate father or mother, an allowance of 8 francs will be 
paid to the person caring for orphaned or abandoned brothers and 
sisters, for each of whom the same allowance will be granted as to the 
children of a married man. 

Under prescribed circumstances allowances are paid to a man’s 
srandparents and also to a man’s natural parents or to the person who 
has reared him. 

The rate of 8 francs per day is raised to 10 francs in communes with 
a population of 5,000 and under 30,000, and to 12 francs in communes 
with a population of 30,000 or more. 

The dependents of a man will be eligible for allowances when the 
net total of their own resources of every kind and origin, plus the 
actual resources of the soldier for a period of 12 months, is less than 
the minimum exempt from the tax on earnings increased by the 
exemptions for family responsibilities. The benefit is reduced to 50 
percent when the total amount of income thus determined reaches the 
minimum exempt from the tax on earnings without exceeding one and 
a half times that minimum. 


France 


Allowances for the needy families of breadwinners called up for 
military service are provided for in a French legislative decree of 
September 9, 1939. Such grants may be increased in accordance with 
the number of dependent children under 16 years of age. 

A mobilized man is entitled to only one principal allowance for the 
whole group of persons dependent upon him. Such persons are ad- 
mitted to benefit in the following order: (1) His legal wife; (2) his 
children; (3) his nearest relative in the ascending line. 

Under exceptional circumstances the principal allowance may be 
accorded to other dependents than those specified above. 

In accordance with a circular issued by the Minister of Labor, the 
unemployment fund may pay the principal unemployment-relief al- 
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lowance to a former dependent of an unemployed man, who has | 
mobilized, when, as a result of that mobilization, the previous «o. 
pendent becomes the head of the family. In claiming this allowyayo, 
the families of unemployed men called up for military servic: 


Ce] 


~ 
‘ 





prove that they have made application for a soldier’s family «)\oy- ré 
ance. Upon the receipt of this latter allowance they will no jojo, ind | 
be eligible for unemployment relief, which is granted only uw " 
soldier’s allowance becomes available. Mayors are instructed | 
the requisite measures to prevent the two allowances from |i) 
drawn at the same time. Th 
The decree fixes the amount of the principal allowance at 12 Brita 
per day in Paris and the Department of the Seine 8 frances per | vrant 
local government areas with populations of over 5,000; and 7 silo 
in other local government areas. For a dependent child un In 
years of age the principal daily allowance is increased by 5 ims 
in Paris and the Department of the Seine and 4% franes in o th 
departments. W 
Germany this 
in tr , ie :, , sup] 
lhe family-allowance scheme for mobilized men in German) nern 
for members of the German compulsory labor service, establisl ttel 
under an act of March 30, 1936, was changed by a decree promu! oft 
September 1, 1939. T 
The wife and legitimate children of a mobilized man are = 
ditionally entitled to an allowance and are not obliged to prov baasig 
they are dependent upon him. Another group of beneficiari: tes te 
cludes relatives in the ascending line, and grandchildren, broth: = 
and sisters, who have iived with the man called up for service an \ 
were dependent upon him. This second group of beneficiaries da 
includes illegitimate children, if paternity has been established. dep 
amily members who apply for these grants must prove that (|i =e 
fulfill the conditions for receiving such allowances. a t 
The amount of the grant is determined on the basic principle ort 
it should enable the family to meet its everyday needs. Supplement! waits 
to the allowance are granted to cover rent and the mobilized man -+ anc 
contributions for social insurance. Such supplements must also cove! am 
educational and medical expenses, including those for obstetrical sid 92 
when required. m 
The families of craftsmen, small farmers, and persons in the Libera! par 
professions have a right to special relief if the carrying on of the enter: ma 
prise or profession and the maintenance of the family are jeopardized st 
by the mobilization of these types of workers. This special relic! she 
must cover not only the rent for the industrial or craftsmen’s premises, 
but also the wages of workers who take the place of the mobilize: the 
man. Provision for the payment of rent is made even if the enterprs his 


discontinues operation as a result of mobilization. 
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The pay of mobilized men and the field allowances to members of 


‘he fighting forces are not taken into consideration in the allowance 
or relief granted to independent workers’ families. 
Special allowances will also be made in order that mobilized men 


and their families may maintain their life-insurance contracts entered 
nto prior to mobilization. 


Great Britain 


The War Office, the Admiralty, and the Air Ministry of Great 
Britain have adopted uniform regulations concerning allowances 
vranted to the wives, children, and other dependents of soldiers, 
ssilors, and airmen (other than officers) now in the armed forces. 

In all eases allowances are granted only on condition that the man 
himself makes an allotment, on a fixed minimum seale, from his pay, 
io the persons dependent upon him. 

With the exception of the wife or the widowed mother of the man, 
this grant is made only in case the dependent is not capable of self- 
support. This condition is met if a dependent has a protracted or 
permanent infirmity or is below the compulsory whole-time school- 
ittendance age, or is a man over 65 years or a woman over 60 vears 
of age. 

The usual allowance rate to the family of a married man is 17s. per 
veek for his wife, 5s. for his first child, 3s. for his second, and Is. each 
for any other children. ‘To these grants, the man’s weekly allotment 
to his family from his pay is added. The minimum allotment varies 
with rank and pay from 7s. to 28s. 

An allowance may be granted to a single man for one dependent 
relative—parent, grandparent, brother, or sister—provided the 
dependent is not capable of self-support and that the household 
means test is met. Thus, if the relative belongs to a household with 
i total weekly income (after payment of rent and local rates) of 15s. 
or more per capita—a child under compulsory school-age being con- 
sidered as one-half a person—no allowance is granted. If an allow- 
ance is granted, it must not exceed the sum which would bring the 
amount of the total weekly household income per person up to 18s. 6d. 
23s. 6d. for a relative living alone). 

The minimum scale prescribed for the allotment of a single man’s 
pay for dependents is the same as that applicable to the families of 
married men, namely, 7s. to 28s. per week. The allowance is a 
supplement required to bring the amount allotted up to one of 3 
standard rates—12s., 17s., and 20s. 6d per week. 

The weekly rate of 12s. is applicable when a man before joining 
the armed forces was contributing more than 9s. but under 15s. to 
his dependents; the weekly rate of 17s. is to be applied when a man 
was contributing 15s. or over. The weekly rate of 20s. 6d. is appli- 
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cable only where the dependent is a widowed mother or other rej; 
who is living alone or is a member of a household which has no 
income, and is dependent on the man, and to whom he hac 
contributing not less than that sum. 

The minimum allotment alone made by some men in the |ighe 
ranks may be equal to or higher than the standard rate. In thesp 
cases no supplements are payable. 
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Hungary 


A Hungarian order of September 2, 1939, extends to certain classe< 
of mobilized men the measures taken in October 1938 for the protec. 
tion of persons called up for special military instruction. The ney 
order stipulates that provisions in question shall be applicable to ql 
persons who are in the reserve or supplementary reserve forces and 
are consequently now under active service. 

One of the 1938 measures (Order No. 7777, October 28, 1938 
provided that salaried workers in industry and commerce and certain 
other classes of similar employees, such as shop assistants, workshop 
foremen, master millers, builders’ foremen, head mechanics, etc. 
called up for a period of special military instruction shall be entitled 
to the whole of their monthly salary for the month during which they 
are obliged to return to military service. Men paid by the week 
receive twice their weekly salary for the week during which they begin 
their military duties. 

If the lodging in which the man has been living is provided by the 
employer, the latter must leave this lodging at the disposal of the man 
or his family during the whole period of his military service. 

If the employee called up for military instruction is not an officer 
and his enforced absence leaves his family without resources, his em- 
ployer must grant an allowance of 50 percent of his salary for one 
dependent and an additional 10 percent for every other family de- 
pendent. The total allowances, however, shall not exceed the full 
amount of his salary, nor exceed 100 pengoes per month for a salaried 
employee or 70 pengoes for other workers. 

Order No. 7800 (October 29, 1938) covered bailiffs only, and speci- 
fied that their contracts could not be canceled during a special military 
instruction course. A bailiff with no family responsibilities is entitled 
to the house, garden, ground for cultivation, and fodder which lis 
contract provides, and if not an officer, to one-half of his cash salary. 
A bailiff with one dependent is also entitled to half his allowances in 
kind, and if he has more than one dependent to three-quarters of such 
allowances. 


Order No. 7400 of October 15, 1938, related to farm laborers and 


prohibited employers from dismissing farm servants called up for § 
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special military instruction. A farm servant with a wife, child, or 
other persons living in his home is entitled, when called up, to the 
house, fuel, land for cultivation, and fodder provided in his employ- 
ment contract. 


Sweden 


New regulations, extending the aid provided in a 1931 order for the 
families of persons called up for military service, stipulate for an able- 
bodied mother with 1 child an allowance of 2.25 kronor per day instead 
of 1.35 kronor; for an able-bodied mother with two or more children 3 
kronor instead of 1.75; for a less able-bodied mother with 1 child 
2.75 kronor instead of 1.75; etc. An innovation as compared with 
the position under the order of 1931 is a provision that an able-bodied 
married woman without children may also receive aid—the rate in 
this case is 1 krona per day. 

All families receiving the above grants are also entitled to a rent 
allowance based on the cost of living in the locality in which they 
reside. This allowance is 75 ére for localities in the lowest class, 
1.15 kronor for localities in the middle class, and 1.50 kronor in the 
highest class. 

The assistance under the new regulations, unlike that provided by 
the 1931 order, must be given even when the need for it is not the 
immediate result of military duty. 

Furthermore, under the new regulations, in reaching a decision as 
to whether relief is to be granted, consideration is to be given only to 
the income of the person called up, his wife, and his children under 16 
years of age during the period of service. 


Switzerland 


Under the Swiss compulsory military service, requiring frequent 
periods of duty from every citizen, men who are wholly dependent 
upon their earnings from employment may be confronted with serious 
financial problems. Various efforts and proposals have been made to 
offset these difficulties. 

In 1929, the employers’ associations of Switzerland formulated 
recommendations which suggested the following allowances to com- 
pensate for the time spent in the usual training courses and in the 
special training courses for commissioned and noncommissioned 
officers: 

(a) For unmarried men, 25 percent of the wage; (b) for married men, 50 per- 
cent of the wage, plus an allowance for each child not itself earning wages, with 
the reservation that the allowance must not exceed the actual loss of wages. 
On the other hand, for the first period of military service (recruits called up for 
the first time), it is not necessary to pay an allowance, or if one is paid, it should 
be only a small sum, since such recruits are young workers, who, in general, have 
no family responsibilities. Further, the days of service represented by the 
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regular military exercises must not be entirely deducted from the holidays | 
year, so that workers who are compelled to take part in these exercises m: 
be entitled to a few days’ holiday. 


arbi 
will 
perl 

Although these recommendations have no binding force, th 
applied to a considerable extent by the establishments affiliat, 
the Swiss Federation of Employers’ Associations. 

Under an agreement of April 15, 1939, between the represent: 
organizations of employers and employees in commerce and of! 
conditions were laid down which are to govern in the case of emplo 
called up for military service. 

In order to compensate all those called up for military se: 
and training of every kind, the society has proposed that “const ity 
tional means should be set up to enact the minimum standards 0) 
compensation ; to institute, wherever necessary, occupational or ine) 
occupational compensation funds, whether joint funds or other\ 
and to confer on the confederation and the cantons the right 
declare binding on all employers in an occupation or canton 
clauses of collective agreements or decisions of occupational ore: 
zations relating to compensation for military service.”’ 


A a 


WARTIME CONTROL OF HOURS AND WAGES 
IN FRANCE? 


ORGANIZATION of the country on a wartime basis in France | 
involved governmental control of both industry and labor. 
A decree law issued on September 1, 1939, provided for a stric! 
limitation of the profits of private enterprises working in the interes! 
of the Nation, and a decree of September 9 placed similar limitatio) 
on the earnings of other undertakings. A law of September | wa- 
substituted for earlier laws relating to hours, and suspended the law: 
on conciliation and arbitration and collective agreements. In tli 
report to the President submitting the decree relating to hours i! 
was stated that sacrifices similar to those required from industr 
must be demanded from the workers. It was pointed out that tl. 
necessary increase in production can be obtained only by an apprec 
able prolongation of working hours, although this increase in tly 
number of hours of work should not impose too heavy a financia! 
burden on an economy in which the production of consumers’ goods 
will necessarily be reduced. A special tax on workers of milita: 
age who are not being sent with the armed forces was considered 
be justified. This tax will be payable by all Frenchmen aged 18 
49 years who do not belong to a military unit. Actual conditions | 
not allow the maintenance of the legislation on conciliation an: 





! Data are from Journal Officiel (Paris), issues of September 4, 6, 9, and 13, and October 4, 24, and 31, | 
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arbitration as it functions in normal times, and special provisions 
will ultimately be put in effect which will be better adapted to the 
period of war. 


\Vleasures Relating to | ndustry and Commerce 


The law provides that hours of work up to 60 per week are au- 
thorized in industrial, commercial, and cooperative establishments of 
every kind, whether public or private, and including educational and 
welfare institutions and hospitals. In general the maximum workday 
is 11 hours, but in order to make up for collective interruptions of 
work the working period may be arranged on other than a weekly 
basis, after authorization by the labor inspector, provided the workday 
does not exceed 12 hours. 

In continuous operations the hours may be extended to 56 per week ° 
averaged over a period of 12 weeks, without special authorization, 
but in the same type of operations, if the work is for the national 
defense or for a public service, weekly hours may be increased to 72 
if authorized by the labor mspector. These provisions may not have 
the effect of increasing the normal hours of work of women and 
young persons to more than 10 hours per day and 60 hours per week, 
unless authorized by the labor inspector. 

In addition to the permanent exemptions in the labor regulations in 
force prior to the present law, the labor inspector may grant temporary 
exemptions for preparatory or supplementary work which must be 
carried out beyond the limit fixed for the general work of the estab- 
lishment, or for certain classes of agents whose work is essentially 
intermittent. Such exemptions may be made permanent only on 
order of the Minister of Labor. The temporary exemptions fixed by 
the hours regulations formerly in force apply also to the longer work- 
week established by the present decree. As regards the increase in 
work resulting from national necessity, the duration of the exemption 
and the conditions under which it may be employed will be fixed by 
the labor imspector and the local representative of the Minister 
concerned. 

Organization of work by shifts and by rotation of workers is allowed, 
subject to the methods of control fixed by the labor inspector, who 
may suspend such authorization in cases where he does not consider 
it justified. In works concerned with the national defense, with- 
drawal of the permit must be agreed upon by the labor inspector and 
the local representative of the service concerned. Work carried on 
in this manner may not, unless by authorization of the labor inspector 
and in exceptional circumstances, reduce the rest period between 2 
consecutive days of work to less than 10 hours. 

The law provides for the prolongation of the workweek up to 45 
hours without any change in the weekly wages formerly paid for 40 
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hours of effective work. The application of this provision, during q 
period of 6 months, may not lead to any decrease in the week\; pay 
corresponding to the rate for 40 hours of effective work, even whey 
fewer than 45 hours are worked, nor may workers a dismissed 
without the authorization of the labor inspector. 

The remuneration for supplementary hours above 45 per week was 
fixed at 75 percent of the normal hourly rate, calculated at ono. 
forty-fifth of the weekly wage paid for 40 hours of work, the remai ning 
25 percent of the wages to be retained by the employ er and tured 
over to the national solidarity fund in the Treasury for the payment 
of allowances to needy families of men serving under the colors 
However, a decree of September 26 provided that the pay for the 
hours from the fortieth to the forty-fifth, inclusive, should be retained 
by the employer and paid into the national solidarity fund, and that 
the payment for supplementary hours above the forty-fifth would be 
at the rate of two-thirds of the normal pay and that one-third would 
be retained by the employer and paid into the solidarity fund. By 
decree of October 27, pay for hours above the normal was fixed at 60) 
percent of the normal rate, as of November 1. The deduction does not 
apply to overtime worked to prevent accidents or correct their effects, 
or to make up for collective stoppages of work; nor are hours perma- 
nently added to the workweek of an establishment considered as over- 
time for the purpose of this law. This decree provided that workers 
whose hours are less than those of other workers in the establishment 
or part of the establishment in which they work will have their pay 
reduced in the same proportion for hours in excess of their normal 
schedule. The amount deducted will be paid into the solidarity fund. 
Forty-three hours are considered as the normal working week for 
employees in commercial enterprises and for the administrative per- 
sonnel in industrial enterprises who are paid by the month and for 
whom longer hours are not fixed by the regulations, the 40-percent 
deduction being effective for work in excess of 43 hours. This deduc- 
tion also applies to any increases, since September 1, because of the 
longer hours worked in the establishment, in the salaries of persons 
whose remuneration is not based on the number of hours worked. 

A tax of 15 percent of wages of men aged 18 to 49 years who are not 
attached to a military unit will be payable from October 1, 1939. 
This tax will be paid to the Treasury, to the account of the National 
Solidarity Fund. The tax is not payable by disabled persons in receipt 
of a military pension or one for civilian victims of the war. 

Application of the legislation on conciliation and arbitration was 
suspended, as well as provisions for the revision of wages in collective 
agreements and labor contracts, but the decree was amended a week 
later as regards conciliation and arbitration, to allow the Minister o! 
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Labor, When he thinks fit, to introduce a system of conciliation and 
arbitration applicable throughout the war. 


Measures Relating to Mines and Quarries 


A decree of September 10, regulating hours and wages in under- 
ground and surface mines and quarries, suspended the law of June 21, 
1936, establishing a workweek of 38 hours and 40 minutes, and pro- 
yided that the duration of presence in mines may not exceed 52 hours 
and 30 minutes per week or 8 hours 45 minutes per day, the division 
of hours being based on a 6-day week. The day of rest need not be 
the same for all the workers in an undertaking; it may be less than 24 
hours, provided it exceeds 15 hours, but must average 24 hours for 3 
successive rest days. 

The mining engineer may authorize work by rotation in a pit or 
shaft or in a part of a pit or shaft, for every day in the week, including 
Sunday. 

The working day may be lengthened by a joint decree by the Minis- 
ters of Public Works and of Labor, within the limits fixed by the 
decree of September 1. In case of accident, actual or impending, in 
case of “force majeure,’”’ and in case of urgent salvaging operations, 
working hours can be prolonged without any limit for 1 day and for 
2 hours on the following day. Likewise, for works of urgent necessity 
in the national defense, exceptional hours may be authorized. Addi- 
tional hours to make up for lost time because of collective interrup- 
tions of work may be authorized up to 10 hours 45 minutes per day, 
on condition that the interval between 2 days of rest does not exceed 
3 weeks for an individual worker. Other exemptions may be author- 
ized for preparatory and complementary work and for certain classes 
of workers whose work is essentially intermittent. In order to allow 
periodic changes in the hours of shifts, excess hours may be allowed 
for maintenance men, if the weekly hours, averaged over 12 weeks, 
do not exceed the limits fixed by the decree. 

Duration of presence in the mine is the period between the time when 
the worker, or group of workers, enter the shaft or gallery, and the 
time when they return to the surface. <A rest period of 25 minutes is 
included in the working period. 

Normal hours of work are extended to 43 hours 30 minutes per 
week, without change in the weekly wages for 38 hours 45 minutes, 
and no employee may be dismissed for a period of 6 months, because 
of the longer working period, without authorization by the mining 
engineer. Overtime is paid for at 75 percent of the normal pay, 25 
percent being paid by the employer to the national solidarity fund. 
This provision was annuJled by a decree of October 30, and a deduc- 
tion from wages based on the number of hours worked per week was 

192399—39-—-6 
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substituted. No deduction is made on hours worked up to 38 
and 45 minutes; between 38 hours and 45 minutes and 46% ho: 
deduction amounts to 6 percent of wages; and for 46% hours an 
the deduction is 10 percent. The corresponding deduction for s)\;{ 
workers is based on 40 to 48 hours, and over 48 hours per week. 7), 
decree was retroactive to October 2. A tax of 15 percent of \ 

imposed on workers between the ages of 18 and 49 under thi 

conditions as for industrial and commercial workers.  Legislat; 
conciliation and arbitration and on the revision of provisions co: 
ing wages in collective agreements and labor contracts was suspe 


Vieasures Relating to Merchant Marine 


























A decree of October 22 applied to the merchant marme the pri 
ciples of the decrees covering industry and commerce. The salaries 
and wages of officers and seamen for 45 hours of work are equivaley 
to those paid for 40 hours of work, plus cost-of-living bonuses 4), 
bonuses for long voyages. The remuneration for the hours betwee 
the forty-first and forty-fifth, inclusive, is paid into the solidarity 
fund and overtime rates are equal to two-thirds of the norma! 
or salary, the remainder being paid to the fund. While on shiphoar 
officers and seamen will be entitled to food but not to any allowane 
in lieu thereof. No extra allowances except the ones mentioned ar 
payable, notwithstanding any collective agreements or arbitral 
awards to the contrary. The application of the law on coneiliatio, 
and arbitration is suspended. 
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National Solidarity Fund 





This fund receives, in addition to the deductions from the overtin 
pay of the workers mentioned above, the receipts from a tax amount 
ing to 15 percent of wages or salaries, indemnities and emoluments 
pensions and annuities, received by men between the ages of 18 ai 
49, who do not belong to a military unit and who are not in receip! 
of a military pension or one for civilian war victims. The revenues 
of the fund are also derived from taxes on the profits of industrial ani 
commercial enterprises, and the net proceeds of the national lotten 
are also applied to the fund. 





POPOOOOS 
WARTIME WAGE INCREASES IN GREAT BRITAIN 


FOLLOWING the declaration of war, in September 1939, wages 1) 
Great Britain increased in a number of important industries. ‘!'!1!s 
was brought about automatically in some cases, under the arraie 
ments whereby wages are adjusted according to fluctuations in ‘lie 
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vost of living or the proceeds of industry, but the major increase was 
‘he result of direct negotiation between employers and employees.’ 

The Ministry of Labor found that in the industries for which 
reports are obtained, September increases in Great Britain and 
Northern Llreland resulted in a weekly addition to wages of £128,600. 
Of this total increase, £830 was due to the operation of sliding scales 
based on the proceeds of the coal-mining industry; £180 was due to 
ihe operation of sliding scales based on cost of living; £40 to arrange- 
ments made by joint standing bodies; and the remaining £127,550 
was a result of direct negotiations between workpeople or their 
representatives and employers. 

Food prices alone increased by 9 percent, between September | 
nd 30, and the index of cost of living rose from 55 percent above the 
914 Jevel in August, to 65 percent above in September. ‘The rise in 
iving costs was chiefly responsible for additions to wages, but for sea- 
en, War risk was taken into account in granting extra pay. 

\s the British Government follows the procedure of showing the 
umount of wage increases without publishing total wages, it is not 
possible to show with accuracy the level of wages after the recent 
increases. However, some indication of wage levels prior to the war 
period is given in a comprehensive survey published in the Monthly 
Labor Review for October 1938. The following increases in wages 
vere authorized in the early weeks of the war, in specified industries 
r occupations: 


Coal mining: Increase 
\dults Sd. per shift 
Youths and boys id. per shift 


Cotton industry: 


Weaving 1246 percent 
Spinning 12.64 percent 
Dock workers - ls. per day. 


Dveing and finishing: 


Men Zs. per week. 
Women. . i ls. 2d. per week. 
lectrical industry 3s. 6d. per week. 
Jute industry : 12% percent. 
Women’s garments (London) 10 percent. 
seamen: War-risk money 
Navigating and engineer officers £1 3s. 4d. per week. 
Ratings other than boys 14s. per week. 
Boys 7s. per week. 






ata are from Great Britain, Ministry of Labor Gazette, October 1939, pp. 371, 379; Economist, London, 
‘clober 7 and 28 and November 4, 1939; Manchester Guardian, Manchester, October 21, 1939; International 
labor Offiee, Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, October 2 and November 13, 1939; Railway 
Review, London, October 27, 1939. 

\verage exchange value of pound in September 1939= $4.00 
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Shipbuilding and ship repair: 





‘ Increase am 
EEE ee a Po A 2s. per week. 
I ic oc oa ee i Na 4 percent. ton 
Time workers under 21 years old______.__________- 6d. or 1s. per week. pal 
ee Se NN i ee ae h none di net damamben 3s. 3d. per week. as 
Trawler crews: pro 
Deck ratings, engine-room staffs, deck learners, and ens 
spare hands_-----_-_-_ Resdhde tated esd act tani in ht £1 per week, ( 
Guaranteed week!) wage 
equal to— em 
Skippers... ----.-.-- i ey ere ee iss a dsce be acne qe ne 
Ss eee ore merrem: = = ths 
Railroads: Minimum weekly Or 
London. - - ----- — _—_s ia .. 50s. . ple 
Industrial areas__ ___ : a} — spe 
POT NR in ins 02 sicnn nes Sha as eden saename se 47s. ces 
The increase in the shipbuilding industry was negotiated by the the 
employers’ federation and the labor unions, and that in the stee!| fie 
industry was granted by an employers’ association in South Wales. mi 
PPPOOOR to 
alt 
BRITISH CONTROL OF EMPLOYMENT ACT, 1939 : 
0 
UNDER a new law, which received royal assent on September 21. 19 
1939,’ employers in Great Britain may not advertise for employees, or de 
hire or rehire workers during the period of emergency created by the as 
° war, unless consent has been given by or on behalf of the Minister of 
Labor and National Service.2 The Minister is required to refer « SU 
draft of a proposed order affecting employment or reemployment to « th 
committee appointed by him and consisting of a chairman and equal lo 
numbers of representatives of employer and employee organizations th 
which appear to him to be concerned. is 
Although enactment of many measures was hastened in the early 1r 
weeks of the present war, some time was permitted for discussions a’ 
between the Minister of Labor and National Service and representa- 
tives of the employers’ associations and the General Council of the a 
Trades Union Congress, from the introduction to the passage of the a 


control of employment law.* In all, 10 days elapsed between these 
two dates and the bill underwent considerable change in the interval. 








a 
As originally framed, the terms were accepted in principle by the fi 
trade-unions but, as drafted, the bill did not contain provisions for 0 
consultation with organized employers and employees before issuance P 
of orders, for appeals against orders, and for the payment of com- { 
pensation where appeals are allowed, all of which were added. An 

' Great Britain. Parliament. Control of Employment Act, 1939 (2 and 3 Geo. 6, Ch. 104). - 








* According to the Ministry of Labor Gazette, issue of September 1939. the Minister of Labor is to be knows 
by this title. 


4 The Economist (London), September 23, 1939. 
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amendment was also made for the purpose of safeguarding the cus- 
tomary right of trade-unions and employers to regulate entries into 
particular occupations, thus insuring that the law will not be used 
as a means of introducing dilution of labor. The last-mentioned 
provision applies equally to arrangements made before and after 
enactment of this law. 

Orders.—Under orders issued, the Minister may not deprive an 
employee of employment or reemployment unless he is satisfied 
that suitable alternative employment is available to the worker. 
Orders may be made to apply either to all or to certain classes of em- 
ployers and employees, respectively, and may provide that under 
specified circumstances exemptions may be granted an employee who 
ceases to be employed by an employer but is reemployed either by 
the same employer or his successor in business within a period speci- 
fied in the order. Any order issued for the control of employment 
may be revoked by a subsequent order of the Minister. 

Appeals and compensation.—When the Minister refuses consent 
to an employee to take employment and notifies the employee of 
alternate employment, the employee has the right of appeal to deter- 
mine the suitability of the work. Such appeals are heard by the court 
of referees, constituted under the Unemployment Insurance Act, 
1935, active for the district where the employee resides. If the court 
decides that no such work opportunity exists, the appeal is allowed 
as of the date of the court’s decision. 

The law prescribes that the court shall award compensation in 
such cases in accordance with regulations made by the Minister with 
the consent of the Treasury. Compensation is payable for “any 
loss occasioned * * * by reason of the refusal against which 
the appeal was brought.”’ Provision for the amount of compensation 
is to be made by regulations which must also provide that unemploy- 
ment insurance shall not be paid for any period in respect of which an 
award of such compensation is made. 

Enforcement.—The Minister is empowered to appoint inspectors 
and fix their pay, with the approval of the Treasury. These inspectors, 
as well as those appointed for the enforcement of a number of other 
specified laws, may enter premises other than dwellings at any reason- 
able time, request access to records, and obtain information necessary 
for the purposes of this law. Any person who obstructs an inspector 
or fails to furnish documents or information is liable to a fine on 
summary conviction. For making false statements the penalty is a 
fine or imprisonment or both. 

Employers are liable to fines for contravention of the provisions 
governing advertising for employees or hiring or rehiring workers. 
A person employed in contravention of an order under this law may 
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not be deemed to be employed under an illegal contract by rv sso) 
only of that contravention. 

Officers as well as corporate bodies are held guilty when offergo. 
under this legislation are due to connivance or neglect of duty an 
will be proceeded against and punished accordingly. 

Approval by Parliament.—Orders and regulations issued by {\y 
Minister, accompanied by reports made by a committee constit ite; 
in accordance with the provisions of this act, must be submitte:| 
Parliament as speedily as possible. If either House of Parlianjen; 
decides within 40 days that the order or regulation shall he annulled 
it becomes void at once. The validity of anything previously don 
under the order is not prejudiced and a new order or regulation 
be made. The 40-day period includes the date on which the order ¢ 
regulation is laid before Parliament, but excludes “any time during 
which Parliament is dissolved or prorogued, or during whieh bot! 
Houses are adjourned for more than 4 days.” 

Application of law.— This legislation does not apply to employien 
in Northern Ireland. The effective period will terminate at. sic! 
time as the King may by Order in Council, declare that the emer- 
gency which occasioned the enactment of the law has ended. 




























PPPPOLOE 


WARTIME MODIFICATION OF BRITISH UNEMPLOY- 
MENT INSURANCE SYSTEM 





THE war emergency in Great Britain necessitated certain chang 
in the unemployment-insurance and relief legislation, and according) 
two acts ' were passed on September 5, 1939, amending, respective! 
the Unemployment Insurance Acts, 1935 to 1939, and the Unemplo\ 
ment Assistance Act, 1934. Both of the amending acts will remai 
in effect until it shall be decided that the emergency necessitating thei 
enactment has ended. 


Unemployment Insurance 





The amendment to the Unemployment Insurance Acts provides 
that for the purpose of adapting the statutory system of insurance 
against unemployment to the conditions arising from any war, tlic 
Minister of Labor, with the approval of the Treasury, may issue rev 
ulations modifying or suspending the operation of such of the prov: 
sions of the acts as he considers expedient. It is stipulated, howeve' 
that such regulations may not alter the rates of benefit, or the rates 0! 
contribution, or the provisions relating to contributions provided [0 
by Parliament, or Treasury advances to the Unemployment Fund. 











1 Great Britain. Acts. 2 and 3, Geo. 6: Ch. 92, Unemployment Insurance (Emergency Powes) 
1939; Ch. 93, Unemployment Assistance (Emergency Powers) Act, 1939. London. 
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If regulations issued under the authorization of the present act pro- 
vide for payment of benefit to persons to whom a special scheme 


' ,pplies within the meaning of the 1935 act, provision may be made in 
he regulations, in heu of payment under the special scheme, for such 


jnancial adjustment as appears to the Minister of Labor to be neces- 
sary as between the Unemployment Fund and the fund constituted 
nder the special scheme. 

Any increase in expenditures payable out of moneys provided by 
Parliament under this act, over those provided for under the 1935 to 
1939 acts, will be defrayed out of appropriations provided by 
Parliament. 

Application of this act to Northern Ireland is limited to the pro- 
isions of the Unemployment Insurance Acts, 1935 to 1939, which 
extend to Northern Ireland. 

The regulations * issued under this law provide for suspension of the 
following provisions: The issue of new certificates of exception or 
exemption from unemployment insurance, the return of contributions 
erroneously paid, the crediting of contributions to persons continuing 
to receive whole-time education after reaching the school-leaving age, 
the obligation imposed upon education authorities to provide courses 
of instruction, the provisions regarding yearly and half-yearly hirings 
in relation to contributions under the agricultural scheme, and certain 
parts of the procedure relating to the making of orders and regulations. 

The provisions relating to the period for which benefit may be 
drawn, benefit in respect of dependent children, and the powers of 
insurance Officers, have been amended. It is now provided that if the 
statutory conditions are fulfilled and the claimant is not disqualified, 
insured contributors aged 16 and over are entitled to receive benefit 
for periods not exceeding a total of 180 days in a benefit year under 
the general scheme, and 90 days under the agricultural scheme. The 
requirement that claimants for agricultural benefit must have paid 10 
contributions is suspended. In the case of persons for whom a benefit 
year was already current, benefits may be paid in that benefit year 
for the number of days for which a certificate had been given under the 
old conditions, even though it may exceed the present maximum; but 
if the benefit certified was less than 180 days (90 days for an agricul- 
tural claimant) and has been exhausted, no further benefit can be paid 
in that benefit year. 

A claimant whose dependent children live with him is no longer 
required to prove in the ordinary way that he is mainly maintaining 
them. 

Insurance officers are empowered to disallow any claim for benefit 
and to decide other questions which previously had to be referred to 
courts of referees. 


? Great Britain, Ministry of Labor Gazette, October 1939, p. 360. 
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Benefit conditions may be relaxed in favor of persons providing 
accommodation or rendering services to persons removed from thei; 
homes under approved evacuation schemes. Such services may not 
be regarded as rendering a claimant “not available for work’’ or “jo; 
unemployed”’ nor may such services be regarded as an occupatioy 
ordinarily carried on for profit in determining a claim for dependents’ 
benefits. 

Other minor changes were made chiefly in regard to neces sary 
adjustments between the unemployment-insurance scheme, on the one 
hand, and the special schemes for the banking and insurance industries 
and the unemployment-assistance scheme, on the other. 


Unemployment Assistance 


The Unemployment Assistance Act was passed in 1934 to take care 
of unemployed persons who could not qualify for or had exhausted 
their rights to insurance. The amendment to this act provides that 
in order to prevent or relieve distress caused by the war the Minister 
of Labor may, with the approval of the Treasury, issue regulations 
extending the class of persons to whom an allowance may be granted 
under the former legislation to include such persons as may be speci- 
fied in the regulations as being in distress as the result of circumstances 
caused by the war. The law provides, also, that any provisions of 
the 1934 act may be modified or suspended by regulations to such 
extent as the Minister of Labor may consider expedient in view of 
war conditions. All regulations must be laid before Parliament as 
soon as possible, and if such regulation is annulled by either House of 
Parliament within the next 28 days in which that House has been in 
session, the regulation becomes invalid—but not as concerns the 
validity of anything done prior to annulment. 

The regulations extend the class of persons to whom allewances 
may be paid under the earlier legislation to include, with certain 
minor exceptions, any person aged 16 or over who is in distress because 
he has been moved from home under an official evacuation scheme as a 
direct result of the war or action by the enemy, or he, or some person 
upon whom he is normally dependent, has lost his employment or 
is unable to follow his normal occupation, so that he is deprived 
entirely or to a substantial extent of his normal means of livelihood. 
If an application for an allowance is made by a woman who is tem- 
porarily separated from her husband, who, nevertheless, is not pre- 
vented from supporting her by circumstances caused by the war, she 
may, for the purpose of assessing her needs, be treated as if shi 
continued to be a member of his household. 
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Provision is made whereby allowances may be issued by officers 
of a local authority under arrangements made with the Unemploy- 
ment Assistance Board. Also it is provided that the chairman of an 
appeal tribunal may deal, by himself, with all appeals by applicants, 
both for allowances and as regards the amount of allowances. 

The regulations covering both unemployment insurance and 
unemployment assistance became effective September 6, 1939. 


REGISTRATION OF POPULATION IN THE 
UNITED KINGDOM ! 


IN THE United Kingdom the entire population, exclusive of members 
of the armed forces and the mercantile marine, was registered at the 
end of September in accordance with the provisions of the National 
Registration Act of 1939 adopted earlier in the month. The purposes 
of the national register are to facilitate the making of national-service 
arrangements, such as rationing; to provide man-power statistics 
and other general information to supplement the 1931 census; and 
to make it possible to maintain contact between members of families 
who are separated, as for example under the evacuation plan and in 
submitting proof of claims to special payments or allowances. 

Registrants were supplied with questionnaires, which were filled out 
and collected. Identity cards were then issued to each registrant or 
to the person responsible for him. Census methods were used in 
making the enumeration. 

The Minister of Health, who is in charge of maintaining the register, 
has made provision for keeping it up to date. Under the regulations 
issued a registered person must give notice to the Jocal registration 
officer of any change in address, within 7 days. Any person leaving 
a service not subject to registration or subject to a different system of 
registration is required to register if he leaves such employment. 
Similarly he must give notice if transferring to services which are not 
subject to registration under the law here reviewed. The regulations 
also provide that notification of death shall be made, that babies 
shall be registered as new entries, and other safeguards instituted to 
insure that the registration shall be complete at all times. 

Arrangements have been made whereby a person who is fully 
qualified for work other than that in which he is engaged may have 
this fact recorded in the national register. 





' Local Government Chronicle, London, September 16 and 30, 1939. 
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WARTIME INCREASE IN WAGES OF 
NORWEGIAN SEAMEN 


THE so-called “America agreement” between the Norwegia: 
men’s Association and the Norwegian Shipowners’ Association. \. 
signed on September 28, 1939, and took effect on October |.! 1), 
agreement increased the existing wages for service to American 

from 32 to 60 and from 25 to 40 kroner? per month. The new in 

applies also to calls at American ports without discharge and |. 
of cargoes, and to passage through the Panama Canal. Furt}| 
prescribes that “continuous service during 2 months” shall in 




















several trips within the American zone aggregating a minimu) 
months, which have not been interrupted by service elsewhere 










COMPULSORY LABOR SERVICE IN JAPAN 


THE growing dearth of workers in certain industries in Japan, \ 


duty, led to the establishment for the first time in that country 
compulsory labor service, by an imperial order of July 8, 1939. 

purpose of this measure, effective July 15, 1939, is reported to ly 
expansion of the output of munitions and the general productivit\ 
the nation. A series of ministerial orders on July 11, suppleme: 
the original provisions. A brief outline of the scheme is given bel: 

























Scope of Plan 


Recourse will be had to compulsory labor service only when an 
the extent that public-employment exchanges and voluntary-rec: 
ment measures are unable to meet the requirements for natio: 














included under an earlier order, regarding registration of the vocatio’ 
qualifications of the population, in preparation for the institution 0! 
system for supervising employment in wartime (including a « 
pulsory employment service). It is estimated that the numbe: 
persons covered totals 5,300,000. These persons are subject to 
for work undertaken by the State and designated as “‘general mo! 
zation work” under the General Mobilization Act. 































1 Data are from report of Mrs. Florence J. Harriman, American Minister at Oslo 
? Foreign exchange rate of krone in September 1939= 23.4 cents. 
3 Data are from International Labor Office, Industrial and Labor Information (Geneva), October < 














has resulted from the increasing numbers of men called up for military 





defense. The only persons who will be used for such service are tho 
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Organization of Conscription 


in the working out of details concerning the order in which persons 
will be called to perform compulsory labor, consideration will be given 
¢o various factors such as location of work to be undertaken, voca- 
‘ional ability, physical qualifications, family circumstances, personal 
preferences, etc. In putting the plans into operation, use will be 
made of the documents collected by the 400 public employment ex- 
changes in Japan, during the vocational-qualifications registration. 


Remuneration 


iyvery person called up for compulsory labor service is to receive an 
allowance, the amount being fixed with a view to obviating any sub- 
stantial loss the compulsory laborer might otherwise suffer. The wage 
und additional income received prior to entry into compulsory service 
will be taken into account, as well as the nature and place of the new 
employment assigned. The allowance rates are to be determined by 
the Minister reponsible for supervising the project to which the worker 
is allocated. In all cases, however, the Ministry of Sociai Welfare 
must be consulted previously. Transportation costs of mobilization 
and demobilization of labor will be subject to special regulations. 


{dministration 


\rrangements for mobilization and demobilization will be left 
wholly to the Ministry of Social Welfare, whose decisions will be put 
into effect by the prefects. The administrative departments of the 
State which need compulsory labor will list vacant positions and 
forward this information to the Ministry of Social Welfare. The 
Ministry of Labor must be notified of any changes in the lists of 


vacancies and also of any proposed demobilization measures. 
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PLACEMENT WORK OF PUBLIC EMPLOYMEN’ 
SERVICES, OCTOBER 1939 


CONTINUED improvement in job opportunities during October was 
marked by the largest volume of placements made by public employ- 
ment offices since June 1937. At the same time the active file of 
persons seeking work through public facilities declined to a new 2)- 
month low. 

Public employment offices made 366,184 complete placements in 
October, more than one-quarter above the volume for October 1938 
and one-fifth greater than the total for the same month in 1937, 
Private placements accounted for the predominant portion of these 
jobs. Openings were filled in 308,422 private jobs, the largest volume 
of placements with private employers made in the history of the 
public employment system in the United States. This is the fifth 
time during 1939 that previous high placement records have been 
broken. The number of private placements in October was 7.4 per- 
cent above September and nearly 50 percent higher than the totals 
of October last year and 2 years ago. Approximately one-half of the 
private placements were of regular duration; the gain in regular jobs 
over the corresponding month of 1937 and 1938 was markedly higher 
than that for temporary jobs. Improvement was general, gains being 
reported in 33 States. Greatest improvements were found in the 
South and Middle Atlantic and the West North Central Regions. 
The only area to show a decrease was the Pacific coast, primarily 
because of declines in agricultural placements. 

In addition to these, more than one-third million complete place- 
ments, employment offices assisted in filling 113,383 jobs in which the 
employment offices played a major part in bringing worker and 
employer together, although they did not perform all steps in com- 
pleting the placements. 

Coupled with the expansion in business opportunity as a reason 
for the improvement in placements was the further intensification o! 
efforts by the public employment offices to serve employers. During 
October, personnel of the 1,608 offices and 2,702 itinerant points made 
1382 
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some 207,000 visits to employers, the largest number of solicitations 
ever made in a single month. 

Despite the marked drop in the file of persons actively registered 
for employment at the end of the month to 5,462,272, a volume ap- 
proximately 30 percent lower than in October 1938, the volume of 
current applications was sustained. Approximately one and one- 
third million applications were reported during October, 545,195 being 


‘new applications and 784,246 being renewals. Increases in new 
applications were reported for 34 States. The drop in the total active 


file for the country was not felt uniformly, only 26 States showing 


decreases in the number of persons registered for work at the month 
fend. 


TaBLE 1.—Summary of Placement Operations, United States, October 1939 





| Percent of change from— 














Activity Number | 
|September| October | October 
| 1969 | 1988 | 1987 
| | | 
ES a aa | 1,320,441 43.3 +12.4 | 494.3 
New applications... ....._- I a ai 545, 195 —3.7 | —3.5 | +87. 2 
Renewals.........----- CEA ECAR ‘| 784, 246 4+88| +269 | +99. 6 
i rnntktcceceutecdiotustinaancunbde 366, 184 +3.9 | +25 6 +20.7 
ae a ee a 308, 422 +7.4 | +48. 4 | +46.7 
as lh weal 152, 073 +7.8 | +58.9 +75.0 
hatha ves triad ickinvhn aden ees ead 156, 349 +7.0 +39. 4 | +26. 8 
Public... ...- ; Po Se CSS ec 57, 762 | —11.5 —31.0 —37.9 
Active file (end of month)-.-..............._.. DEES Ss 5, 462, 272 | —3.9 —29.5 +243 





Veterans were placed in 13,584 jobs during the month, of which 
10,301 were with private employers. This is the best record of veteran 


private placements since September 1937. Despite the receipt of 
_ 47,227 applications for work during the month the number of veterans 


actively seeking work dropped to 223,977 at the month end, the lowest 
level on record. 


TABLE 2.—Summary of Veterans’ Activities, October 1939 





Percent of change from— 














Activity | Number 
|September| October | October 
| 1939 | 1988 1937 
| | 
| 
TTS, I eee e A 47, 227 | +15. 5 | —1.0 +42. 0 
RL SLIT LIE HPS | 12, 537 | —6.0 | —19.5 +32.3 
— -j— ti iE PRCT RET TRE TS 34, 690 +25.9 +8.0 | +45.9 
Total placements.............._-- PP CES: 13, 584 +12.9 —3.6 | —19.3 
EGO OLAS LS AEM 10, 301 +21. 2 +27.2 | +41 
SEEPS SE ae See 3, 736 +23. 5 +32. 5 +15. 5 
i iipdiewadudndininabsndpboubaedonnnke 6, 565 +20. 0 +24.3 —1.5 
dd a eemaneohenus 3, 283 —7. —45. 2 —52.7 
Active file (end of month)......................-....... | 223, 977 —6.4 —44.2 | —5.7 
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p mayen Services in the United Stat 
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TOTAL 


































































Placements ! 





Applications 


Private Sup- 
ae - ple- Act 
Division and Bs a - mie —_ Field fil 
State ; hanca| ~egu- | Pub-| ta visits | mp tau, | Oct 
Total Mem | —— lor lic | place- Total New 19 
ber im | (over 1 ments 
tem- | month) 
ber 
United States___|366, 184)308, 422 +-7| 152, 073/57, 762) 113, 383/207, 022) 1, 329, 441/545, 195) 5, 462, 2 
New England 17, 632) 14,186; +15, 9,717) 3,446 816] 5,938} 74,478) 29,697) 372, 
Maine. 1,985; 1,352 —4 O44 633 47) 762 9,368) 2,766. 33 
N.H 2,669) 2, 264 +62 1,776} 405 193] R63) 6,865) 1, 767 25, § 
Vermont 1, 059 768 —49 363 291 if) 315 2, 738 730 14,9 
Mass 4,162) 3,355 -+-15| 2,474 807 150} 1,939 33, 478) 16,721) 173, 0: 
R. I 1,322) 1,026 +-23 669 296 28) 640) 5, 353) 2, 707 13,8 
Conn... 6,435) 5,421 +27; 3,491) 1,014 392| 1,419) 16,676) 5,006 R92 | 
Mid. Atlantic 53,717) 45, 651 +17| 27,415) 8,066) 2, 764) 50,365) 303, 768/132, 703)1, 266, 47: 
New York 25, 618) 21, 871 +8) 11,362! 3,747) 1,082) 20,159) 159,549) 82,700] 534, 211 
New Jersey_| 12, 252} 11, 727 +10 7, 132 925 462) 14, 923 48,948) 20, 211 272, OOF 
Pa. 15, 847! 12, 053 +47 8,921) 3, 794 1, 220) 15, 283 95, 271) 29, 792 460, 2¢ 
E. No. Central.) 61, 067| 55, 647 +4; 30,629) 5,420) 4,695) 40,012) 254, 756) 99, 683) 1, 027, 38 
Ohio 15,901) 14,717) (©) 7, 538) 1, 184 939) 13, 205 65, 225| 22,638) 278, 64 
Indiana 9,249) 8,911 +] 5, 543 338) 2,688! 2,807 41, 363) 18,081) 182.9 
Illinois._.__| 13, 661) 13, 416 +s 6, 687 245 323; 7,673 52, 606) 30,306) 198, 57 
Michigan...| 14, 082) 11, 633 +9} 6,968) 2, 449 168| 13,368) 66,697) 20,046) 200, 9s¢ 
Wisconsin. 8,174, 6,970 +2 3,893) 1, 204 577; 2,959 28, 865; 8,612 166, 21s 
W. No. Central | 42,751| 34, 161 +17} 11,589) 8,590) 1,703) 28,184) 111,946/ 43,013) 511,8 
Minnesota_| 8,174) 6,343 +9 2,979) 1,831 795; 9,291 17,607| 6,994) 148,58 
lowa _.| 8,317) 6,243) (‘) 2, 254) 2,074 298} 4,327 16, 736) 4, 802 83, 72 
Missouri 13, 885) 12, 737 +43 3, 209) 1, 148 42) 5, 587 43,750) 20, 371 136, 32 
N. Dakota_| 3, 365} 2, 885) —22 894 480 68| 1,022 7,943) 1,552 27, l¢ 
S. Dakota__| 1, 306) 836 (>) | 344 470 61 561 4,376: 1,545 34, 4 
Nebraska 4,050) 2, 269) +-24 757) 1,781 111} 2,366 8,181} 2, 989 43, 21 
Kansas 3,654; 2, 848 +s 1, 152 806 328) 5, 030 13,353) 4, 760 8, 12 
South Atlantic_| 51,465) 39, 624 +17; 24,862)11,841) 2,447) 17,653; 165,039) 64,331) 648, | 
Delaware 2,356) 2, 205 +47] 1, 656 151 68) 24) 3, 980 862 12,8 
Maryland 4,205} 3,371 +13 1,855) 834 66| 1,465) 24,199) 6,195) 60,63 
Dist. of Col 3,871} 3,424) (4) 1, 464 447 25) 166 10,428 4,060 35, OS 
Virginia 6,465) 4, 863 —4 3, 467) 1, 602 345) 2,539 21,176) 8, 065 44, 271 
West Va 4,193) 3, 296 +7 2, 188 897 312} 1,447 21, 507| 3, 718 2,9 
N.C 11,344, 7,961 +21 4,885) 3,383) 1,243) 2,578 29,197) 11, 361 91, 74 
S.C 3B, 492; 2, 286 +6 1, 286) 1, 206 41; 2,124 16,484) 5,552) 102,0 
Georgia 8,530) 6,425 —1I 3, 032) 2, 105 229; 5,618 23, 308) 14,155) 174, 079 
Florida 7,009) 5, 793 +227 5, 029) 1, 216 118} 1,475 14, 760} 10, 363) 64, O”: 
E.So. Central__| 25,070) 18, 963 +13 8, 902) 6,107) 13,836 9,274 2, 104| 45, 766 27, 642 
Kentucky 3,801) 2, 504 +S 1,616) 1, 297 734, 1,750 18,056) 10,501) 8&2, 364 
‘Tennessee 9, 298; &, 479 +7 2, 071 819; 11,305) 3,192 15, 288!) 9, 173} 133, 283 
Alabama 1,711) 3,990 ' 2. 655 721 1,008) 2, 596 28, 969/ 11, 570) 125, 38 
Mississippi 7,260) 3,990 24 2, 560) 3, 270 789| 1, 736 29,791) 14,522) 86,610 
W. So. Central.| 44,834) 39,315 +4! 14.180!) 5,519) 60,822) 26,524) 117,514) 49,366) 492, 624 
Arkansas 4,074) 3,323 —34 1, 350 751| © 2,797; 2,136 7,.987| 4,717 61, 648 
Louisiana 6,710, 5,989 +38 4,741 721; 1,427) 5,762 21,482) 7, 860 97, 583 
Oklahoma__| 5,622) 4,710) —16 895 912 337| 3,133 26,802) 8,117 60, 167 
Texas __- 28, 428) 25, 293 +11 7, 194) 3, 135) 56, 261, 15, 493 61, 243) 28,672) 273, 226 
Mountain -- 28, 966) 25, 072) +15 9, 780) 3,894) 13,974) 12, 462 57, 366) 17,200) 190, 335 
Montana 2,028; 1,201 +18 707) 827 427; 1,440 4,294; 1,425 27,14 
Idaho 5,517| 4,967) +118 946] 550| 2.447| 2.475 6.7701 2611 14,190 
W yoming 1,497; 1,067 +18 333 430 27 435 3, 166 700 7, BSE 
Colorado 6,395) 5, 685 —11 1, 297 710 559| 2,763 15, 926) 4, 585 59, A7) 
New Mexi- 
co 5,390) 5,105 -8 2,152 285) 5,765) 2,197 8,885) 1,613 34, 171 
Arizona 1,327| 3,853 +32 4, 184 474; 4,153) 1,312 7,434| 3, 257 21, 636 
Utah 2,628) 2,205 +-27 633 423 529; 1,294 8,422) 1,975 20, 218 
Nevada....| 1,184 989 +4 528 195 67 546 2,469; 1, 0334) 5, 521 
Pacifie __ 39, 775| 35, 248 —17| 14,756) 4,527) 12,209) 16,374) 149, 616) 61,519) 512, 657 
W ashing- 
ton 7,335) 6,275 —41 2, 293) 1,060) 1,352) 2,656 23, 421| 8, 007 95, 362 
Oregon 6,906) 5, 735 —18 2, 557| 1,171; 3,023; 2,040 15,977| 5,477 31, 999 
California 25, 534| 23, 238 —f 9, 906) 2,296) 7,834) 11,678) 110, 248) 48, 035 385, 296 
Alaska 339 196 —12 50 143 26 149 935 426 2, 210 
Hawaii 568 359 +4 193 209 91 87 1,919! 1,491 9, 706 














! Preliminary. 


2 Estimated. 


2 Increase of less than half of 1 percent. 


4 Decrease of less than half of 1 percent. 


5 Data not comparable. 
tions July 28-September 26. 
6 Does not include supplemental farm placement! 
in cooperation with the Memphis, Tenn., office. 


State agency suspende:! 
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\\pLe 3.—Activities of Public Employment Services in the United States, 
October 1939— Continued 
MEN 





Placements ! 





Applications 


Private New 





aiieiamniess Active 
D mand State Per- Per- B..3 
Total cent of | Regu- | Public | Total cent of 1939 ° 
” Num- | change lar Num- | change . 
ber from | (over 1 ber from 
Sep- | month) Sep- 
tember tember 
nited State 240,190 |183,350 | +412 | 81,398 3, 840 1926, 001 (341, 420 6 |4, 072, 759 














New England 11, 245 7, 845 +17 5, 346 | 3, 400 45,336 | 15, 822 +4 939. 91] 
Maine 1, 306 674 +] 399 632 6, 169 1, 434 +19 24, 118 
New Hampshire 2, 196 1, 808 +1402 1, 438 388 1, 616 1, 099 +39 17, 440 
Vermont 72 430 | —63 196 291 1, 986 156 oS 10, 744 
Massachusetts 2, 203 1, 499 + 1, 100 704 19, 193 R TRSX LQ 107, 059 
thode Island 752 463 +4] 285 289 | 3,018 1, 436 24 25, 403 
Connecticut 3, 977 ‘ , 928 006 | 10,354 2. 609 +2 55, 150 

















Middle Atlantic 28,949 | 20, 965 +34 | 13, 225 7, 984 | 202, 884 | 80, 303 33 914, 874 
New York 14, 230 | 10,531 | +16 5, 545 3. 699 1104, 779 | 51, 740 14 364, 754 
New Jersey 5, 059 41, 539 +35 3, 189 520 | 30,696 | 10,949 l 196, 410 
Pennsylvania... 9, 660 5, 895 L-&4 4, 491 3, 765 | 67, 409 17, 614 +1) 353, 710 

Kast North Central 36, OSS | 30, 861 +10 | 15, 501 5, 227 |178, 722 | 61, 205 +12 796, 140 
Ob 9, 376 8, 225 +6 3, 721 1,151 | 45,816 | 12, 997 +4 210, O68 
Indiana 1, 903 4,590 Ly] 2. 568 313 | 26, 562 11, 18] 24 139, 790 
Illinois 7, 253 7, 029 9 3, 274 224 | 35,805 | 19,479 150, 54 
Michigan 9, 683 7, 238 +0) 3, 976 2,395 | 50,477 | 12, 331 2 159, 70 
Wisconsin 1, 873 3, 729 +7 1, 962 1,144 | 20,062 §, 217 } 136, O3¢ 
































Vest North Central 29,750 | 21, 382 | +99 5, 821 8,368 | 78,551 | 26,175 2 386, 169 
\linnesota 5, 330 3, 520 | +19 1, 569 1810 | 11, 255 3,914 +-7 114, 449 
lowa 5, 788 3, 848 | +5 1, 354 1,940 | 11, 629 2.722 ") 62, 948 
Missouri 9, 432 &, 206 t54 1, 404 1.136 | 30,424 | 12, 634 2 06, OT 
North Dakota 2 440 1, 973 a) 13 167 5, 905 RO4 15 21,323 
South Dakota OBS 523 [ST 442 2 G06 Ta 27, 127 
Nebraska 3, 293 1, 524 | su $¢ 1, 769 6, 117 1, 820 a! 3, O42 
Kansas __. 2, KZ 1, OWS +12 537 sod 1O, 315 » JOO 30, 600 

| 



















th Atlantic $4,737 | 22,970 27 | 13,130 | 11,767 |116,478 | 41,664 +5 72, 831 
Delaware 909 759 | 1.97 5RY 10 2 25 iS} i4 &, FO 
Maryland 3, 183 2, 351 +- 25) 1, $27 832 | 17, 717 , RL 7 15, Sot 
District of Columbia 1, 866 1, 420 1.7 f21 146 6, 106 2 203 22, 720 
Virginia 1, 064 2 467 11 1. 615 1, 597 13..835 4, 969 2 30, 53F 
West Virginia 2. 687 1, 802 116 1, 335 885 | 17, 518 2 336 () Al, 601 
North Carolina 7, 795 4, 444 +55 2. 165 3, 351 19, 215 7,179 +-] fi0, 494 
South Carolina 2, 741 1, 549 +6 751 1,192 | 12, 369 3. 663 +47 78, 210 
Georgia 6, 411 4, 312 >| 1,484 | 2.099 | 17,163 | 9,928 19} 128, 639 
Florida 5, O81 } 866 +983 3, 352 1,215 | 10, 290 7 ORG Lf 16, 572 
t South Central 17,838 11, 760 +153 5, 313 6,078 | 68,113 | 31, 736 36, 200 
Kentucky 2,727 | 1,440 +17 927 | 1,287 | 13,408 | 7,444 30 65, 447 
lrennessee 5, 521 1, 704 SG 737 817 4, 516 A, $26 +20) 102, 052 
\labama , }, 428 2, 712 —f 1, 748 716 | 21,902 8, 416 3 a, 7 
Mississippi 6,162 , 2,904 23! 1,901 | 3,258 | 23,287 | 10, 550 +I 69, 03 
Vest South Central 20,872 | 24, 391 +7 7,429 | 5,481 | 85,167 | 33, 195 rl4 150, O40 
Arkansas 2 756 2 O10 12 545 746 5, 450 , 191 1 1). 876 
Louisiana 4, O87 3. 971 177 3 152 716 5, 980 5. 300 6 7. 756 
Oklahoma 3, 864 2, 956 —14 215 9O8 | 20, 648 5, 632 +f 19, 71 
lexas 18, 565 15, 454 | +14 3, 517 3,111 | 43,089 | 19,072 +2] 208, 326 
\lountain 23,530 | 19, 687 1-95 6, 928 3,843 | 45,373 | 11, 729 16 154, 943 
Montana 1, 812 998 | +31 583 814 3, 634 Og] +11 22, 365 
Idaho 4,613 | 4,073 | +176 170 540 | 5,400 | 1,896 +37 12, 280 
W yoming 1, 366 941 | +99 272 125 2, 633 178 -10 6, 260 
Colorado 5, 029 4,324 —9Q 683 705 | 12,004 2, 957 16 47, 304 
New Mexico 4, 498 4, 221 | ~ 1, 662 277 7, 453 1, 124 +19 28, 676 
\rizona 3,176 | 2, 706 +34 2, 328 170 | 5,652) 2, 187 +A 17, 515 
Utah 2 180 | 1, 759 L190 519 21) 6.615 1, 201 133 16, ORG 
Nevada 856 665 13 111 191 1, 982 805 1 be 4, 367 
Pacific : .| 27,413 | 23,070 | 20 8, 530 1,343 (103, 164 | 38, 282 +14 i75, 404 
Washington 5, 063 4, 064 | — 4s 1, 308 999 | 17, 487 5, ORS 34 77, 108 
Oregon _ _ _- 5,955 | 4,792 —17| 2066 | 1,163 | 12.322] 3,858 15 24, 347 
California 16,395 | 14, 214 —7 | 5,156 | 2,181 | 73,355 | 29, 291 +8 | 273,949 
\laska.___. ' 1? 304 162 —9 36 142 841 374 +55 1, 976 
Hawaii _ 464 257 +22 130 207 | 1,372 O85 -6 7, 539 










' Preliminary. 
‘ Data not comparable. State agency suspended operations July 28-September 26. 
Increase of less than half of 1 percent. 4 Decrease of less than half of 1 percent. 
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TABLE 3.—Activities of Public Employment Services in the United States. 


















































































































F LE 
October 1939—Continued Last 
WOMEN 
eel 
Placements ! Applications 
Private New 
Divisi is a a | Percent nj 
ivision and State o —s of — 
Total Num- | change | Regular Total Num- | change 
” ber from (over 1 “ber | from 
Sep- | month) | | Sep- 
tem- tem- 
ber ber 
itl United | 
United States._..........- 25, 9¢ 5, 072 +1 | 70,675 | 403, 440 New EI 
New England. ---- . | 6, 387 6, 341 +13 4,371 | 29,142) 13,875 | +10 | 132, a4 — 
Maine_. _ 679 678 ~9 545] 3,199] 1,332] +38 Ver 
New Hampshire... 473 456 —9 338 2, 249 | 668 ( Mai 
Vermont. cian 338 | —1| 167 752| 274 | 18 Rhe 
Massachusetts_.___ ---| 1,869} 1,856] +21] 1,374] 14,285] 7, 933 T - 
Rhode Island-__..____- 570 563} +11 384 | 2,335 | 1,271 . 
Connecticut -- | 2,458] 2,450} +23] 1,563| 6,322| 2,397 - - wfidle 
Middle Atlantic.___- ...| 24,768 | 24, 686 | +5 14,190 | 100,884 | 52, 400 ~1 Ne\ 
New York__-.. 11,388 | 11,340 4] 5,817 | 54,770 | 30,960 2 Net 
New Jersey_.__. 7,193] 7,188] —2] 3,943] 18,252] 9,262 Per 
Pennylvania___- 187 6, 158 | +24 4,430 | 27,862) 12,178 x 
East North Central .| 24,979 | 24, 786 2| 15,128 | 76,034 38, 478 +11 er 
ea | 6,525 | 6, 492 | —5| 3,817| 19,409| 9,641 +10 Ind 
Indiana. ----_.-- -| 4,346 4, 321 | —7| 2,975 | 14,801 6, 900 +2 ili 
Mlinois__...._- -.-| 6,408 | 6,387 | +7 | 3,413 | 16,801 | 10, 827 | +7 Mi 
Michigan .------ ..-| 4,399] 4,345 | —5| 2,992| 16,220) 7,715 +19 Wi 
Wisconsin ----- 3,301 | 3,241 —2| 1,931 | 8,803 | 3,395 | —9 sa 
West North Central. __.....| 13,001 | 12,77! +9] 5,768] 33,395] 16,838 | +4 thas 
Minnesota____- SS SG 2, 823 —2 1, 410 | 6, 352 3, 080 +5 lov 
NE icin ccnssths ....| 2,529 2, 395 —8 | 900 | 5, 107 2, 080 | 7 Mi 
Missouri...-...........-] 4,453 | 4,441 +26} 1,805] 13.326] 7,737] ( “> 
North Dakota....._____- 925 912 +6 | 460 2, 038 | 658 7 Sot 
South Dakota. --._____-- 341 313; () | 157 | 1, 470 | 644 (4 7 Ne 
Nebraska.....____- . 757 745 +1} 421| 2064] 1,169] +10 Ks 
Kansas. ______- Secatied | 1,152 | 1,150 +3} 615| 3,038| 1,470] —2} 7 
South Atlantic. ___..__- | 16,728 | 16,654 +6| 11,723| 48,561 | 22,667)  (*) South 
elaware_....___...- | 1,447] 1,446 4+61| 1,067| 1,715} 377 —22 De 
Maryland. _- | 1,022] 1,020) ~9 | 528 | 6,482 | 2,380 { Mi 
District of Columbia... | 2.005] 2,004 =f 943 | 4,322] 1,857 Di 
Virginia. ______,_. | 2,401 | 2,396 +3 | 1,852] 7,341] 3,096 8 Vi 
West Virginia. _~- | 1,506 | 1,494 —1| ‘'853| 3,989] 1,382 12 Wi 
North Carolina_. | 3,549] 3,517 —5| 2,720} 9,982| 4,182] 2 Nc 
South Carolina | 751 737 +6| 535] 4.115| 1,889 17 So 
Georgia.......__. | 2,119] 2,113 —20| 1,548] 6,145 | 4,227 2 » 
Florida... _-- | 1,928] 1,927| +173) 1,677] 4,470| 3,277 20 rl 
East South Central | 7,232] 7,203 +13 | 3,589 | 23,991 | 14,030 5 East & 
Kentucky.__.___- 1,074 1, 064 —2 | 689 4,648 | 3,057 —14 Ki 
Tennessee_______ 3,777 | 3,775 +48 | 1,334| 5,772| 3,847 +16 Te 
Alabama. iesdscccal, nn <a =1 | 907 | 7,067| 3,154 2 Al 
Mississippi... ____. -| 1,098 1, 086 —26 | 659 | 6,504 3, 972 | + M 
West South Central___. 14,962 | 14,924 —1} 6,751 | 32,347 | 16,171 +2 Wes 
Arkansas........___- | 1,318] 1,313 —15| 805] 2,537] 1,526 +5 ay? 
Louisiana...............| 2,023 | 2,018 —4| 1,589/ 5,502/ 2,560| (%) L 
Oklahoma... _____. .----| 1,758] 1,754 —19/ 680| 6,154) 2,485; +9 x 
Sites cnnnsue _....--| 9,863 | 9,839 +6 | 3,677 | 18,154] 9, 600 | +1 1 
Pirin mienniceninntieg | 5,436] 5,385; -11| 2,852] 11,9093] 5,471) ©) 
RRR RE te: | 216 203 —22 124 660 434 | “4 Moun 
hina ankal 904 894 +11 476 | 1,370 715 | +29 M 
0 EGET 131 126 —28 61 533 222 | —14 Ic 
REAR IES. 1,366 | 1,361 —17 614} 3,922) 1,628) —ll | 12,17 v 
New Mexico.__.._____- ‘ 892 884 —12 490 1, 432 489 —14 5, 49 C 
i a | 1,151 | 1,147 +27 856 | 1,782] 1,070 +20 4, 12 N 
SNE terscneinitne aiiacienen | 448 446 —53 114 | 1,807 684 | +2 4,1 A 
| aaa CMbs A. | 328 324 +5 117 487 229; —-17 | U 
Se iteaitetiatesvsiscietiniamentbaa | 12,362 | 12, 178 ~10| 6,226} 46,452| 23,287) +17 137,25 N 
Washington__.......___. 2,272 | 2,211 —21 985 | 5,934/ 2,924) +15 8,2 Pacif 
SE sccinnmaptrediens | 951 943 —25 491 | 3,625} 1,619; +32 i r- 
Te a 9, 139 9, 024 —5 4,750 | 36,893 | 18,744 +16 Lil, 0% ( 
iiieeonssadbtitinciesis 35 34 —23 14 94 52 0 234 C 
EES ae 63 506 é 2, 1 
Alask 
Haw: 







y. 

? Increase of less than half of 1 percent 
3 Decrease of less than half of 1 percent. 

‘ Data not comparable. State agency suspended operations July 28-September 26, 
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lacements ! 


























West North Central 
ee 
lowa a Ni a 
Missouri_-. ‘ 
North Dakota_. 

South Dakota 
Nebraska 
Kansas 


South Atlantic_...__- 
Delaware_-___- 7 
Maryland_.-. 

District of Columbia... - 
Virginia 
West Virginia_. 
North Carolina. 
South Carolina_ 
Georgia...___- 

Florida 


East South Central........- | 1,081) 7 +85 | 180 | 287 | 2,665| 1,033) +13 | 15,274 
Kentucky............ 254 | 91 +32 | 43 | 163 600, 189) —20/; 3,154 
Tenmesses............ 568 | 526) +181 | 29 42 559} 301) +25 6, 259 
RE 131} 108) +26 | 70 | 23 819 | 235| +43 3,896 
Mississippi... .._.... 128 69} —21 38} 59/ 687) 308 +12) 1,965 

West South Central. 1,489 | 1,225 —3 272| 264/ 4,129 1,020 +4] 18,752 
ns ccccnwess 161 1233 | —29 | 17 38 268 157 —4| 3,329 
151 | 124 +10 110 | 27 706 | 152 —} 3, 146 
Oklahoma. __. odes 247/ 19% | —17 13 | 51 | 1,484| 278 +2| 3,47 
i intednackees 930 782 +5 132 | 148 | 1,671 433 | +11 8, 806 

| | 

Mountain:............... 1,388 | 1,040 +32 309 348 | 2,967 559 | +10) 10,023 
Montana 117 61); —il 26 66 | 243 48; —14!| 1,578 
Idaho... ... a 343 | +149 49 82 396 115| +69 619 
Wyoming... m4| 31) —14| 12; 43| 184] | —30 433 
Colorado._...........- 265 | 225 —2 36 | 40; 890, 124) --1 2, 856 
New Mexico... _- %| 82] —27 16 14) 257| 43| +34] 1,868 
ae 173} 130) +40 111 | 43 382; 130) +43) 1,075 
_ SSS 131 | 87 | +118 16 | 44, 483 2 | —28) 1,27 
ERA 107 | 91 +8 | 43 16 | 132 | 45 —22 315 

Pacifie:....... aes fe —1 | 521 | 365 | 6,902) 2,133 +9) 29,050 
Washington ._...______- 239 178 —16 85 61 960 156 +11 5, 795 
Oregon... .._._- 430 | 315| —11| 128 115 760} 169) +17| 1,541 
California_. 1,348 | 1,159 +5 | 308 189 | 5,182) 1,808 | +8 | 21,714 

a 16 | 8| +33 | 2 8 67| 32) +191} 139 

sR 19 13\ +30 5 | 6 30 | 22! —15'| 441 


Applications 




















~ 
-_ 
to 





| 
| 





1, 330 
243 
465 
322 

66 
52 




















—_ 
























Private New 

Division and State mend + i — Total a bm 

ota cent o ublic ot cent o - 
Num- | change — Num: | change $i, 1930 

ber from month) ber from 
Sep- | Sep- 
tember tember 
United States.............-.| 13.584 | 10.301 | +421 | 3.736 | 3.283 | 47.227 | 12,537 —6 | 223.977 
New OS 724 4638 +36 297 256 2, 588 718 +15 15, 465 
Maine SAL OEE ee eS 72 40 +29 25 32 398 60 —17 1, 438 
New Hampshire _----- , 146 96 +71 73 50 283 56 +19} 1,379 
ae eee 22 17 —60 11 5 121 17 +31 611 
Massachusetts... _- 165 99 +43 70 66 | 1,049 395 +12 7, 621 
Rhode Island_-- 65 43| +54 19 22 99 57| +84 | 885 
Connecticut. ---.-.---- 254 173 +48 99 81 638 133 +27 3, 531 
Middle Atlantic. .___- 1, 312 967 +47 546 345 | 7, es | 2, 163 —47 | 39, 820 
New York 580 447 +20 182 133 2, 464 1, 181 —63 12, 994 
New Jersey .....-- 273 217 +64 131 56 | 1,275 249 +1] 9,085 
Pennsylvania. 459 303 +99 233 156 3, 423 733 +30} 17,741 
j 
Fast North Central 2,114 1, 751 +27 766 363 | 10,029 2, 328 | +23 44, 856 
RS Oe 619 567 +32 17 52 2, 449 #34 -+-18 10, 746 
eS 215 189 oe 104 26 1, 196 374 | +19 9, 656 
aa aT 395 340 +4 110 55 | 1,522 586 +18 | 6,114 
Michigan --..-- 612 471 | +55 282 141 | 3, 503 536 | +53} 9,345 
Wisconsin - . - - 27 184 +27 96 89 1, 359 198 —1)} 8,995 
| 





1,109| +13 
~ i ae 
118 | —27 
550| +40 
30; —47| 
37| @) | 
R4 | +12 
135 +2 

1,420| +42 
2 | —20 
127 | +4 
159 | +8 | 
109 | ~10 
58 | —28 
195 | +21 
137} +61 
230 =§ | 
385| 7 


tS 


, 356 
078 
571 
072 
204 
, 018 
506 
007 


hr ES 














801 
606 
004 
134 
169 
710 
621 
624 
931 
002 


oporneewe 8 we 

















































‘Preliminary. * Data not comparable. State agency suspended operations July 28-September 26. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION, OCTOBER {939 





BENEFIT payments to unemployed workers aggregated a) 
mately $26,700,000 in October, a decline of nearly 21 percen 
September. Decreases were general, with only 10 States re; 
larger amounts of benefits than in the preceding month. Most 
industrial States continued to show reduced amounts of payme: 
flecting primarily the higher levels of business activity whic! 
reached during October. Declines of more than 20 percent 
reported by most of the States in which manufacturing is the pre 
nant industrial activity, with the exception of New York. -The sharp. 
est reduction occurred in Michigan, where benefit payments decrease) 
more than 50 percent for the second successive month. This reqdyp- 
tion largely reflected seasonal reemployment in the automobile indys. 
try, as the rate of production on 1940 models was increased shiirp|; 
during October. Accelerated operations in the steel industry prob. 
ably accounted for some of the decreases in Indiana, Maryland, an 
Pennsylvania. About 38.1 percent of the payments in October wer 
accounted for by Illinois, Massachusetts, Michigan, Ohio, and Penn- 
sylvania, as compared with 44.7 percent in September. 

Although both the amount of benefit payments and the number 0! 
continued claims declined, the volume of initial and reopened claiins 
received in central offices of State unemployment compensatio: 
agencies increased more than 7 percent. Increases were widesprea< 
with 38 States reporting larger receipts than in the preceding mont) 
The increases were fairly substantial in most States; in 21 States 
receipts were more than 20 percent higher than in September. Thies 
expansions réflect to a certain extent lay-offs in highly seasons 
industries, and since relatively low levels of receipts were reached 1! 
September, slight absolute increases resulted in substantial percentay: 
changes. The greater number of working days during October also 
contributed to the higher volume of receipts of initial claims. 

About $370,000,000 has been paid in unemployment compensiitivi 
benefits since January 1, 1939. Nearly half of the total is accounte: 
for by payments in California, Michigan, New York, and Pennsy!- 
vania. More than three-quarters of a billion have been paid since 
benefits were first payable. 


TOXI- 
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Dist. O1 
orid 1 
reOrgle 
Hawall 
Idaho 
[ilinols 
Indian: 
lowa 
Kansas 
Kentu' 
Loulsis 
M sine 
Mary! 
\Vassa@ 
Michi 
Minne 
\Lissis 
Visso 
Vont 
Nebra 
Neva 
New | 


New | 
New . 
New 
Nort 
North 
Ohio 
Oklal 
Oreg¢ 
Penn: 
hod 


Sout! 
Sout! 
Tenn 
Texa 
Utah 
Vern 
Virgi 
W as! 
West 
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| nemployment Compensation Claims and Benefits, by States, October 1939 


{Preliminary data reported by State agencies, corrected to November 9, 1939] 





Initial and re- Continued Benefits paid 
yap om ge claims received 
Amount Amount of 
Date | payments 

| benefits since 
| Per- | Per- | a Per- first benefits 
. | Cent of | (cent of) “bor |centof| payable first 
Num- | change| Num- | change | . All pay- | change | payable 
ber | from ber | from | ments | from | 
| Sep- | | Sep- | | | Sep- 
| tember | | tember tember | 














\]] States.......|512,140| +7, 3/2, 752, 123] . 2}2, 611, 125) $26, 686,271; —20.8 
40, 166) 291, 109 
1, 154) 16, 624 
9, 182) 100, 991) 
19, 016; 118, 921) 
227,935 2,416, 397 
15, 606 156, 645) 
34, 533 328, 377) 


40,476) 
1, 934 


\labama-.-.- 6, 543 +15. 4 
\laska 578 +-55. 4) 
({rizoDa , 079 -+-22. 4| 10, 058 
\rkansas ,214| +21.7 19, 808 
4 
] 
3 
2 


Jan. 1938 
Jan. 1939 
Jan. 1938 
Jan. 1939 
Jan. 1938 
Jan. 1939 
Jan. 1938 
Jan. 1939 
Jan. 1938 
Jan. 1939 


to ethos 


California 4 » S91) +41. 260, 336 
Colorado -. | 3,816) +25. 16, 290) 
Connecticut. | 10,344; +5. 32, 357; 
Delaware 1,670) 4 6, 015) 5, 641 47, 577} 
Dist. of Col.....| 1, 734) | 15, 257} 11, 160 88, 010) 
Florida 6, 210) 59, ee 32. | 58, 799 498, 749) 


Lem bo ON OO 


- 


weer oro 


CoO tom: 


— 


| 

029 243, 265 

, 577) 36, 034 

, 263 43,472 
781 120, 826) 

3, 640 420, 835) 

20, 632 190, 273 
399) 114, 720 

, 116 236, 865) 

, 355) 366, 452 
23, 668 158, 973 


(;eorg!a , 522 .¥ 35, 55 

Hawaii.........| 1,303 .3 4, 580 
Idaho-.--- 1, 233) 9) 3, 441 
Illinois ; 38, 569) 3.8) 265, 322) 
Indiana.........| 8, 737] .0O| 44,024! 
lowa 6, 132 } 20, 077) 
Kansas | 4,079) . 2] 12, 642 
Kentucky 1 15,167 30, 604 
Louisiana 10, 498 .7| 44, 579) 
Maine - 3, 998 | 28, = 


a ee 
Sept. 1938 
Jal 1939 


Apr. 1938 25, 

July 1938 | , 388, 359 

Jan. 1939 2, 019, 712 
do , 464, 642 

Jan. 1938 9, 263, 415 


do : . Lees 205 


” 
WOWOMMOWWH 
Pt 


Maryland 3, 858) 
\Vassachuset ts 
Michigan 
\linnesota 
Mississippi 14, 015) 
Missour! 46, 295) 
\Viontanma. _... 2, 5Y% ‘ 13, 868 
Nebraska | 2,388} +40.5) 7, 746) 
Nevada 74) . 8) 4, 955) 
New Hampshire i73) 3. 12, 910 


48, 413. 
149, 497 
132, 884 

34, 536) 


~ 


3, 394! 312, 125 
, 383) 1, 360, 319 
39, 864 , 730, 368 
, 574 341, 406 

, 668 73, 638 

. 968 349, 961 

2, 244) 137, 815 
, d82) 64, 360 
4, 249) 56, 542 
12, 511 93, 978) 


do |} 15,214, 531 
do.. 43, 563, 715 
July 1938 | 73, 559, 853 
Jan. 1938 14, 873, 981 
Apr. 1938 2, 653, 395 
Jan. 1939 , 468, S31 
July 1939 9, 296 
Jan. 1939 , 122, 349 
do 1, 427 


Jan. 1938 3, 982, 820 





to tn 


we Co bo 


_y 
} 
MIO S RNS 
ov 


4S 
1) 
.8 
3 
9 
.5 
“9 
at) 
2 
2 


77, 236 f 5 .6| Jan. 1939 3, 121, 721 
8, 571) ; j ; Dec. 1938 4, 190 
415, 058 , 49: +2. Jan. 1938 938, 674 
40, 296 211, 206 26. do. 235, 791 
2, 029 9, 92 i} Jan. 1939 173 
133, 146 , 229, 457 23.3 do 9, 937, 243 
24, 069 +5.9) Dee. 1938 : , 756 
15, 890 181, 804 —|. do 9, 508, 555 
252, 126 , 720, 168) —34.1)_._do 7 744 
42,523, 396,560| —34. do 4, 336, 019 


New Jersey 
New Mexico.._- 
New York. 
North Carolina_| 10, 962! 
North Dakota 543) 
Ohio ’ 14, 981) 
Oklahoma___...| 8, 488 
Uregon..........] 4, 404 
Pennsylvania. 36, 432) 
Rhode Island _- 7, 493 
| 


ero Bw = 


~ 
~ 


| | | 

South Carolina_| 5, 145 22, 431) §.{ 23, 511) : 7.0) July 1938 2, 444, 443 
| 827| 5, 902 5, 615) t Jan. 1939 353, 792 

| 8, 063) q 63, 979 s 46, 169 : 4.3) Jan. 1938 10, 020, 443 

19, 676 ‘ 57, 533 . 45, 413 j ' eae 18, 452, 000 

2, 123) .5|° 9, 827 .6| 9, 206 .1|___do 3, 958, 117 
Vermont... - 1, 395, ‘ 4, 788) 7.0) 4, 902) +-1.3|...do.... 1, 320, 764 
Virginia.........| 6,973} 4 30, 971 ‘ 31, 518) | —2L. do 9, 635, 487 
Washington = 5, 756 .1) 27, 773) .5| 27, 858 : ( 2.7; Jan. 1939 5, 106, 980 
West Virginia...| 4, 622 23, 418) , 25, 545 ; 5.2) Jan. 1938 | 15, 963, 726 
Wisconsin 58,209) +35 29, 459 § 21, 955 219, 73: 3.3) July 1936 14, 612, 279 


Wyoming... 1, 344) +39. 7) 4, 983| 9. 3, 550 .0| Jan. 1939 1, 000, 976 





‘ Includes 11,412 initial claims for miners. Filing of these claims was delayed due to labor disputes. 
* Represents number of compensable weeks for which 31,054 checks were written. 

* Compensable continued claims only. 

‘ Data not comparable. State agency suspended operations July 28-September 26. 

* Excludes claims for partial unemployment. 
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RAILROAD RETIREMENT BENEFITS, 1938-39: 


BENEFIT payments under the Railroad Retirement Act durin¢ {j, 
fiscal year 1938-39 amounted to almost $107,000,000. Seven-tent), 
(70.4 percent) of this total was paid on employee annuities, and oye, 
one-fourth (27.0 percent) on pensions. Survivor and death-benef; 
annuities and lump-sum death benefits accounted for only 2.6 percey; 
of the total benefit payments. In 1937-38, employee annuities 
formed 55.5 percent ot the total, and pension payments 41.8 percent 
Since the beginning of operations under the act in 1935, a total o 
$194,440,151 has been paid for benefits thereunder. Of this totg! 
$125,743,683, or 64.7 percent, was paid to employee annuitant: 
(for both age and disability), and $63,553,612, or 32.7 percent, t 
former pensioners of the railroads who had been transferred to tly 
rolls under the act of 1937. Payments on survivor annuities forme( 
0.6 percent of the total payments, death-benefit annuities and |ump- 
sum benefits 0.7 percent each, and temporary pensions to forme 
carrier pensioners, 0.6 percent. 
Table 1 shows the payments for each type of benefit. 



























TaBLE 1.—Total Benefit Payments Certified, by Class of Payment, by Years, 1936-37 w 
1938-39, and by months, July 1938 to June 1939! 








' 


x . Fo | Death- ‘Lump-sum Perma 
Fiscal year and month oe pose ag bea benefit | death t 
annuities 4} benefits * per 
| | 





Cumulative through June 1939_|$194, 440, 151 |$125, 743,683 $1, 187,476 |$1, 397, 574 |$1, 374, 262 |$63,: 




















Total, 1936-37..........._... 4,604,232 | 4,487,496 | ' 47.490 | | 69,245 |.” 
Total, 1937-38...____________| 7 82, 904, 286 | 46,097,991 | 381,237 | 625,106 | 38,954 | 34. 07,4 
Total, 1938-39... | 106,841,632 | 75,158,195 | 758,748 | 703,221 | 1,335,307 | 28 ssé |: 
19388 ~ 
tes 25) ore a 8,408,325 | 5, 725, 976 52, 321 64,558 | [27,539 | 2,537.92 
I See a 2 8, 554, 061 5, 899, 260 | 61, 258 68, 040 35, 059 2, 490, 44 
September..____ 8,545,649 | 5,906,504| 66,114 64, 035 37,269 | 2.471 
October.....___. 8,920,443 | 6,326,128 | 60,714 | 51, 349 26,483 | 2, 455,7 
November... 8,865,460 | 6,244.225| 51.221) 60,567 62.641 | 2 446.8 
December. ___ 9,021,040 | 6,383,667 | 61,021 63,552 | 83,891 | 24289 
| | 
19389 
January a 8, 973, 209 6, 330, 103 59, 577 57,248 | 118, 494 2, 4 
February... 9, 159,324 | 6,476, 104 | 62, 570 56,011 | 182,597 | 2.382 
March 8'991.519 | 6, 279, 671 71,060 | 34.000; 261.416 | 2.34; 
April. ___- 9,130,100 | 6,478,516 | 63,843 | 61,861} 196,822 | 2°32 
May. 9,181,703 | 6,588,326} 68,080 55,010 | 164,804 | 2 305.48 
June.____ 9,090,791 | 6,519,620}  80,965|  66,894| 138.986 | 2 285.02 
| | 





| Figures are total amounts certified to the Secretary of the Treasury for payment minus cancelat/o! 

? Employee annuities include age and disability annuities. 

3 Survivor annuities are paid to the surviving spouse of a deceased employee annuitant who duly ele ' 
a reduced annuity during his lifetime in order to provide a lifetime annuity for his spouse after his deat 

‘ Death-benefit annuities are paid under the 1935 act to the surviving spouse or dependent next of kin 
a deceased annuitant or of a deceased employee entitled to receive an annuity at the time of his death 

5 Lump-sum death benefits are paid under the 1937 act to a designated beneficiary or to the decease 
employer's legal representative. a" 

* Payments to individuals on the pension rolls of ee under the act on both March 1 and July! 
1937, who were not eligible for employee annuities. otal payments of pensions in any month are !r 
quently less than corresponding monthly amounts payable, due to cancelation of checks because of pe! t 
deaths reported after voucher for month’s payment was sent to the Secretary of the Treasury. 
7 Total includes payments of $1,183,541 to temporary pensioners for 3 months before October |, |! 









1 Data are from Social Security Board, Social Security Bulletin, Washington, issues of July 1939 (p. 3 
and August 1939 (p. 65); Railroad Retirement Board, Bureau of Research and Information Service, WV ee!!! 
Review, Washington, issues of July 14 and November 11, 1939 (mimeographed). 
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At the close of the fiscal year 1938-39, altogether 132,239 annuities 


' and pensions were being paid, as compared with 108,240 at the begin- 
‘ning of the year. The total monthly payments to annuitants and 
: pensioners in June 1939 and in June 1938 were, respectively, $8,290,476 
and $6,708,316. There was a steady increase during 1938-39 in the 
’ number of employee annuities and death-benefit and survivor annui- 
' ties; and there was a continuous decrease in the number of pensions. 


The decrease in the proportion of pensioners (from 41.8 to 27.0 per- 
cent) was due largely to two factors: Practically no private pensioners 
were transferred to the rolls of the Railroad Retirement Board, and 
death was gradually reducing the number of pensioners. Of the total 
of 48,740 pensioners taken over from the railroads, 9,166 had died by 
June 30, 1939. 

Applications for employee annuities during the fiscal year numbered 
28,440, bringing the total for the entire period of operation to 134,034. 
More applications were received during June 1939 than during any of 
the preceding 5 months, averaging 78 per calendar day. The average 
for the last 6 months of the fiscal year, however—72 per calendar 
day—was lower than that for the first 6 months, which was 84 per 
calendar day. During the fiscal year, 7,093 employee annuities were 
terminated by death, 63 by return to service, and 114 by commuta- 
tion into lump-sum payment. 

During 1938-39, 4,510 pensioners were dropped from the rolls be- 
cause of death, and 97 new pensioners were added through retroactive 
certifications, the number on the rolls at the end of the year being 
39,500. The number of survivor annuities in force rose from 807 to 
1,783 during the year. and the number of death-benefit annuities from 
649 to 771. 

Employee annuities under the Railroad Retirement Act are of two 
principal types—age annuities and disability annuities. Age annui- 
ties are those accruing at or after age 65 and those beginning before 
age 65 on at least 30 years of credited service. Disability annuities 
also vary according to years of service—those for annuitants with 30 
years of credited service, and those with less than 30 years of service 
but who are 60 years of age when the annuity begins to accrue. A 
reduced annuity is provided for age annuitants under 65 years and for 
disability annuitants with less than 30 years’ service. 

A comparison of average actual annuities in the four classes of 
annuities is available only for the certifications initially made on a 
final basis during the last 3 months of the fiscal year 1938-39, and for 
all certifications finally made for the period through June 30, 1938; 
but, it is stated by the Board, these figures furnish a general indica- 
tion of changes in the amounts of annuities. In the last 3 months of 
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1938-39, the average actual annuity per month for all four cl 
annuities was $66.22, as compared with $69.06 during the ¢arlie, 
period—a decrease of 4 percent. Disability annuities with 30 yea). 
credited service had the highest average of the four kinds of annnitie, 
but the smallest average change between the two periods. Th: 
age actual annuities in this class and also in each of the three othe; 
classes were lower in the later period than in the earlier. Ann iti: 
for disability with less than 30 years’ credited service had the greatog; 
difference between the two periods—17 percent, a decrease from $40.9) 
in the earlier period to $33.47 in the later period. 

Table 2 presents the number and average actual amount payable o) 
finally certified employee annuities of each of the four types, for {hy 
last 3 months of the fiscal year 1938-39, and for the period wp 4 
June 30, 1938: 


CS 0} 


Ver- 


TABLE 2.—Number and Average Actual Monthly Amount Payable on Finally Certijie/ 
Employee Annuities, by Type of Annuity, Through June 30, 1938, and by \Jonths. 
April—June 1939 





All annuities Age annuities 









Disability annu 
































’ Less 
. a r 30 years’ cred- | ~ , 
* 65 and over Under 65 | ited service |Y°®! A 
Period Aver: Seaweed bb te ie 
Num- lactual 
ber “a Aver- Aver- | | Aver- 
tear | AY _| age r | age lay | age a 
| Mate) Nom actual | —_ actual — actual _ 
an- an- | an- 
nuity nuity | | nuity 
Cumulative through June 30, | 
Sele .snesnecedonce ee (53, 889 |$69.06 47, 431 $68.30 | 1, 186 |$63. 53 4,721 |$81. 43 | 
Total, April-June 1920... 4,710 | 66.22 | 2,867 | 65.24 | 330 | 61.97 | 1,135 | 80.81 | 378 
aera .-| 1,665 | 65.89 | 958 | 65.42 | 130 | 60.82) 431 | 79.15 | 14 
BEGy.....................] 1,689 | G6. G7 980 | 64.41 | 123 | 62.65 386 | 82.81 130 
a ee | 1, 426 | 66.76 | 929 | 85.95) 77 | 62.83 | 318 | 80. 63 102 
| | | 








! Finally certified annuities in 1939 months are annuities originally certified on a final basis 
lative figures through June 1938 include also those recertified on final basis by that date. Figur: 
are preliminary, 


The total tax collections from the beginning of operations (unde! 
the Carriers’ Taxing Act of 1937) through June 1939 amounted to 
$259,297,441. Appropriations by Congress for the payment of hene- 
fits and investment for reserve purposes totaled $146,500,000 fo 
1937-38, and $118,300,000 for 1938-39. The total administrative 
expenditures to June 30, 1938, were $4,700,000, and $3,000,000 was 
appropriated for this purpose for 1938-39. As of June 30, 1!/39, 
investments of $67,200,000 in 3-percent special Treasury notes /ia( 
been credited to the railroad retirement account in the Treasury, nd 
the interest credited on these investments amounted to $3,612,695. 
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Social Security 


PUBLIC AID IN THE UNITED STATES, 
1933 TO 1939? 


THE total expenditures for public assistance in continental United 
States, during the 6% years from January 1933, when the Federal 
Government first assumed part of the responsibility for relieving 
unemployment and destitution, through June 1939, amounted to 
36.900,000,000. This does not include expenditures for work relief 
or the cost of administration of the various relief programs. The 
highest amount spent for general relief was for the first half of 1935, 
when the relief program of the FERA reached its peak. Final grants 
to the States by the FERA were made at the close of 1935, and the 
effect of the withdrawal of Federal funds from the general-relief pro- 
cram is apparent from the drop in expenditures for general relief in 
the succeeding half-yearly periods. 

The amounts spent for the three types of special assistance--old-age 
assistance, aid to dependent children, and aid to the blind—have 
increased steadily since the first half of 1936, when grants-in-aid to 
the States under the Social Security Act were first made. 

Obligations incurred for general relief in the United States, which 
is financed entirely by State and local funds, during the 6 months’ 
period January to June 1939, amounted to $252,095,000. Other ob- 
ligations for special types of public assistance included $211,926,000 


for old-age assistance, $56,144,000 for aid to dependent children, and 
$10,079,000 for aid to the blind. 

Table 1 shows the obligations incurred for the different kinds of 
public assistance from January 1933 to June 1939. 


laste 1.~-Amount of Public Assistance in Continental United States, by 6-Month Periods, 
January 1933—June 1939! 


{In thousands] 





Obligations incurred for— 


- 
| Relief un- 

4 —-. Aid to the | der special 
ep blind programs of 
children the FERA 


Period 
General Old-age 
relief assistance 


1933 January-June. ' $403, 200 $13, 425 $20, 722 2, $2, 066 
July-December - ----.-------- - 355, 552 12, 646 19, 782 2, 9% 3, 687 
1934 January-Jume_..._._..___. 464, 941 14, 317 20, 254 3, 25, 123 
July-December ‘ 735, 419 17,927 | 20, 432 3, & 35, 946 
935 January-June _.- 852, 878 29, 105 20, 588 3, 8f RA, 204 
July-December 580, 302 35, 861 21, 139 é 29, 702 
1936 January-June... _. ; 7 248, 780 52, 762 23, 237 2, 685 
July-December _. . jenwtedumeinetl 190, 235 102,477 | 26, 226 3, 79% 1,185 
1937 January-June____. tal : 211, 684 141, 305 32, 323 568 467 
July-December - SAD Dad 195, 185 | 169, 137 38,931 | 
'988 January—June__. ; ideal 256, 124 | 191, 037 46, 556 
July-December - : ust 219, 937 201, 483 50, 882 
1939 January-June._...____. eoaied 252,095 | 211, 926 | 56, 144 | 
| 





Figures are partly estimated and subject to revision: 


; 


'U. 8. Federal Security Agency, Social Security Board, Social Security Bulletin, Washington, August 
1939 (p. 39); Federal Works Agency, Work Projects Administration, Federal Work Programs and Public 
Assistance, Washington, August 1939 (mimeographed). 
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In August 1939 the number of recipients of general relief in oop. 
tinental United States totaled 1,582,000; they received payment: 
amounting to $38,088,000. The number of cases receiving generg| 
relief was almost the same as in August 1938, but the amount paid 
rose 5 percent during the year. 

The number of recipients of old-age assistance increased 9 percen; 
during the year, reaching 1,872,000 in August 1939. They received 
payments totaling $36,361,000. Aid to dependent children was 
received by 313,000 families in August 1939, which was an increase 
of 18 percent over the number in August a year previous. . The tota| 
payments to them in August of this year amounted to $9,653,000 
Aid to the blind totaled $1,709,000 in August 1939, which was paid to 
69,000 recipients. This compared with 64,000 recipients and 
$1,598,000 in the same month of 1938. 

Data concerning the number of recipients of the various kinds of 
public assistance, and the total payments made each month from 
January 1938 to August 1939, are presented in table 2: 


TABLE 2.—Recipients and Payments of Public Aid in the United States, 
1938-39, by Months 


{In thousands] 







































Number of recipients Amount of payments 
: Aid to 
Year and month Gen- | Old | de | Aid to! enera] | Old-age | Aid to de- 

eral re- = —— the relief 3 assist- pendent | the | ba 

lief! | once? | chil. | Dlind* ance ¢ children _— 

dren ! 

2 ee 1, 893 1, 600 234 57 $46, 404 $31, 186 $7, 357 $1, 56 
i ite ccna al 1,996 | 1,623 241 59 47, 207 31, 403 7, 572 | £98 
A: 1, 994 1, 646 247 60 47, 471 31, 782 7, 874 2 
Ate RS 1, 815 1, 662 252 60 41,113 32, 072 7, 880 1, 527 
se: 1, 696 1, 677 256 62 37, 337 32, 319 7, 886 1, 536 
See ee ee 1, 648 1, 657 258 62 36, 747 32, 276 7, 987 | 562 
Jee 1, 610 1, 707 260 63 35, 998 32, 826 | 8,013 58 
a ala RS a 1, 581 1, 716 265 64 36, 244 32, 915 8, 300 AR 

September__._.._______- 1, 526 1, 731 268 65 35, 406 33, 258 8, 388 | f 

EE RS 1, 496 1, 746 271 65 34, 934 33, 615 8, 504 | 6 
RI 1, 518 1, 762 274 66 36, 475 33, 966 8, 736 | 648 
I cine x<cieeusebanae 1, 631 1, 776 280 67 40, 865 34, 723 8, 935 | bb 

1989 | 

ee 1, 772 1, 792 288 67 43, 679 35, 079 9, 227 1, Got 
ES a 1, 844 1, 804 296 7 45, 026 35, 191 9, 392 1, 679 
SE ee 1, 851 1,818 298 67 46, 438 35, 250 9, 491 | 1, 682 
i i 1,724 | 1,834] 296 68 | 41,135 | 35, 343 9, 205 | 68; 
SEE aE 1, 644 1, 835 300 68 39, 096 35, 229 9, 268 682 
RRR EY ce ee 1, 568 1, 845 311 68 36, 914 35, 828 9, 569 | be 
(a a ee 1, 539 1, 858 312 69 36, 131 36, 167 9, 621 ] 70 
Al ae Ee a 1,582 | 1,872 313 69 38, O88 36, 361 9, 653 | 1, 709 








1 Partly estimated; corrected to September 25. 

? Includes recipients under the Social Security Act and estimated number of recipients in States not par 
ticipating under the act. Corrected to September 15. 

’ Obligations incurred during month from State and local funds and balances of FERA funds. Part) 
estimated, corrected to September 25. 

‘ Payments to recipients for the month from Federal, State, and local funds in States under the Socis 
Security Act and estimated amount from State and local funds only in States not participating un 
act. Corrected to September 15. 
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NEW SOCIAL-INSURANCE SYSTEMS IN JAPAN 









ON APRIL 5, 1939, the Government of Japan promulgated three 
important acts in the field of social insurance.’ One established a 
health-insurance system for salaried workers, and another a health 
and pension insurance system for seamen. The third made a number 
of changes in the health-insurance system for industrial and mining 
workers which had been instituted by the Health Insurance Act of 
1922. Before this new legislation becomes operative, however, 
certain imperial ordinances will need to be issued in order to determine 
some points not included in the laws themselves. A brief outline of 
the new insurance systems is given below. 










Salaried Employees’ Insurance 





The Health Insurance Act of 1922 covers salaried employees in in- 
dustrial enterprises and mines. The salaried employees included in 
the new system under the act of April 5, 1939, are those engaged in 
commercial establishments with staffs of 10 or more persons. It is 
estimated that approximately 380,000 will be affected. The insur- 
ance is compulsory, and provision is made for medical benefits and 
cash allowances in case of sickness and accident, a funeral benefit, 
and, insofar as resources will permit, medical benefit for dependents. 
A joint contribution of 3% percent of salaries will be required, the 
employer and employee each paying half. The system is to be ad- 
ministered by funds set up for their staffs by the undertakings con- 
cerned, and by Government agencies for employees not affiliated to 
such funds. 
















Seamen’s Social Insurance 






Crews of registered Japanese ships of more than 500 tons will be 
covered by a compulsory insurance system providing benefits for 
sickness, accident, invalidity, retirement, and death. Medical 
benefit and cash allowances are to be granted for 6 months. If the 
sickness or injury is incurred in the ship’s service, the benefits will 
begin upon the expiration of the 3-month period during which the 
owner of the ship is liable under the Seaman’s Act. A pension for 
invalidity may be granted on the completion of a 3-year qualifying 
period. Old-age pensions are provided at the age of 50, after 15 
years of service. ‘Both invalidity and old-age pensions are fixed at 
25 percent of the average annual earnings of the seaman. In case 
of death, or withdrawal from sea service without a pension, a lump 
sum is payable. The major part of the expenses under the new in- 
surance act for seamen will be defrayed by equal contributions from 

















' International Labor Office. Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, August 28, 1939. 
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the employers and the employees concerned. The State, ho 
will share in the cost of pensions. Administration of the syste 
be a Government function. 


Amendment of 1922 Act 


The main purposes of the amendments to the Health Ins), .§ 
Act of 1922, are to coordinate the scope of industrial workers’ ins), & EM 
ance with that of the new system for salaried employees, a 
improve the benefit scheme. Under the new provisions, the sx | 
personnel in any industrial or mining establishment, may, if they, JB EV! 
desire, transfer in a body to the system for salaried employees. | 
ance funds with sufficient financial resources will be empowered {o » 
medical benefit to the families of persons who are insured and 
persons who, having been called for military service, are no longe) 
insured. In case of tuberculosis, the maximum benefit period of 
months may be prolonged to 1 year. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND PRODUCTION IN MANUFAC- 
TURING INDUSTRIES, 1919 TO 1936 






EVERY Census of Manufactures from 1849 to 1919 showed an 
increase In the number of wage earners employed in manufacturing 
industries. During the next 10 years there were sharp fluctuations, 
and in 1929 the number of wage earners was somewhat smaller 
than in 1919, although production had increased more than 40 
percent. These general trends for manufacturing as a whole are 
illustrated by a recent detailed study of 59 manufacturing industries.' 
In these 59 industries the amount of production was at least 50 per- 
cent larger in 1929 than in 1919 and the amount of employment was 
approximately the same in the 2 years. In 1936 the amount produced 
in the 59 industries was about a tenth less than in 1929 and the 
amount of employment in total man-hours had declined more than 
afourth. (See chart, p. 1399.) 












Changes in 59 Manufacturing Industries Combined 





The National Research Project study of 59 manufacturing industries 
includes estimates of production and labor productivity in the separate 
industries and in the 59 industries combined. The volume of pro- 
duction in the combined industries can be expressed only in the form 
of index numbers showing the extent of change. Two estimates of 
production and productivity in the 59 industries combined were made 
by the use of 2 different formulas. Each formula was designed to 
answer questions of a different kind, and the two methods give some- 
what different estimates of aggregate production and average output. 
See table 1.) The method that gives the smaller increase in man- 
hour output over the entire period from 1919 to 1936 indicates an 
increase of 79 percent. The 59 industries together, in 1929, employed 
more than half of all manufacturing wage earners and accounted for 
more than half of the value of manufactured products. This extensive 
and varied coverage indicates that the estimates are approximately 
representative of all manufacturing industries. 
























'U. 8. Works Progress Administration. National Research Project. Studies of the Labor Supply, 
Productivity, and Production, Report No. S-1, Pts. 1-3: Production, Employment and Productivity in 59 
Manufacturing Industries, 1919-36, by Harry Magdoff, Irving H. Siegel, and Milton B. Davis. Wash- 
ington, 1939. ‘This report is part of a seriés by the National Research Project, under the direction of David 
Weintraub, on Reemployment Opportunities and Recent Changes in Industrial Techniques. 
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TaBLE 1.—Indexes of Employment, Man-Hours, Production, and Productivity jn 5, 
Manufacturing Industries Combined, 1919 to 1936 } 
[1929= 100.0} 




















ee 
Man-hour output in ey oe Correspend. 
terms of— ng to Man-hour oy. 
Average put with— 
Year number Total 
of wage- | man-hours — 
earners Base-year | Changing | Base-year | Changing 
composite | composite | composite | composite 
of products | of products jof products? ‘ 
RES 1-5 1 Ee 63. 5 69. 1 63. 4 69 
NE Ri tee) a I. 100. 5 100. 5 67.0 72.0 62.3 - 
ES ere reo 78.8 75.9 71.5 77.2 54.3 g 
(rail At REELS S Set 91.7 91.5 76.9 80. 1 70. 4 72. 
1923..... its ich im easiest 100. 7 100.7 81.1 82.8 81.7 83 
Bennet canaseaneenes fe ae 94.8 92.1 84.0 85 6 77.4 78 
tpl la op Ree PE 8 aE 98. 2 97.5 88.3 89.3 86. 1 87 
a oe 98. 8 98. 7 91.4 91.9 90. 2 0)” 
Ac lat gaaibeinkgtikete maine aatinn il 95. 6 95.7 92.5 93. 2 88. 5 RQ 
EL eee 96.3 96.0 96.9 97.2 93.0 93 
DT bpbGihedntncbeeamnkine’ 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 100. 0 10 
ell LITE A te ES Ravages 3 ae 86.3 80.1 100.9 101.1 80.8 8] 
0 RE ee eee eee 73. 2 65. 2 104.3 106. 3 68.0 89 
Re ee, Be owl 64.4 51.8 103. 1 107.7 53. 4 5S 
TS er eee coo 72.6 57.7 | 107.6 113.5 62.1 f 
itn cn adinkandedaamae sane 84.0 60. 5 110.9 113. 6 67.1 fj 
A i TE TE ID Si Re ABE 86.9 65.7 118. 6 122. 4 77.9 Ry 
RE a ee 90.9 73.3 121.8 123.9 89.3 | " 























1 For source, see footnote 1, p. 1397. For many industries data are lacking for some of the years of th. 
period 1919-36. Hence theindex numbers were constructed by chaining links for identical industrie 

2? Equivalent to a harmonic mean of the indexes of the several products with changing man-hour-weicht: 
3 Equivalent to an arithmetic mean of the indexes of the several products with base-year man-hour weizht 


One of the two methods of analyzing production and labor produc- 
tivity assumes a base-year composition of production and the other a 
changing composition. It is held that the choice of method should be 
determined in part by the nature of the questions to which answers are 
desired, and in part by the economic characteristics of the period con- 
sidered. The base-year composite, it is stated, has greater significance 
when business conditions are comparatively stable than when periods 
of relatively rapid changes are considered. But even if there are 
marked changes in the composition and volume of production, analysis 
by use of the base-year composite is called for if it is assumed that 
the trend has been reversed and that production again approaches the 
base-year composition and volume. 

For instance, if the objective were to determine how much labor would be 
required if we again attained the 1929 volume and composition of production, 
the base-year (in this case 1929) production composite would have to be used 
Despite the changed relative importance of the consumers’-goods and capital- 
goods sections, one may nevertheless assume that when 1929 volumes of produc- 
tion are again attained the composition of production would revert to one similar 
to that of 1929. Such an assumption would then permit the construction of 
measures for the 1929 production composite. Should, however, analysis of present 
conditions indicate that today’s composition of production, rather than that of 
1929, is likely to be typical of the future, then the questions would have to be 
formulated in terms of the composition of production in a more recent year, or in 
terms of a changing composition of production. When the changing composition 
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of production is in a definite direction, not random, then the question posed in 
terms of the changing composite is a more appropriate one. The use of a base-year 
composite has the advantage of permitting comparisons between any two years, 
since the changes in the required volume of labor in each year are measured 
relative to the same base-year composite. 
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Whatever conception of production and productivity is adopted, 
there remains the problem of measuring changes in the aggregate 
volume of production of different kinds of products. It is apparent 
that such different units of output as barrels of cement and pounds of 
butter cannot literally be combined but must first be reduced to some 
common unit or common denominator. The choice of this unit, given 
the necessary data, should be determined by the purpose of the parti- 
cular economic analysis for which the index is to be used. The method 
most frequently used for manufactures has been to weight the units 
of the separate products by value added in process of manufacture. 
This method may be well suited to the analysis of changes in the 
volume of trade. When, however, it is desired to study the relation of 
the amount of production to the amount of employment, a more suit- 
able common unit is labor time, particularly the man-hour. 
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Any method of constructing an index of production is limited |) j;. 
results to approximations because of the restricted data availsh|, 
For individual products in a particular industry, man-hour figures gp, 
usually not known, and therefore it is impossible in many cases { 
combine the separate products of a particular industry by ising 
man-hour weights. In the National Research Project study, this w,. 
true, for example, of the separate items of the industry described 4. 
clay products (other than pottery) and nonclay refractories. 
several types of brick, tile, and other products of this industry \ ere 
combined by means of unit-value weights, and the resulting inde, 
was then combined with indexes of production in other industries | 
the use of man-hour weights. There are serious limitations in availsb|p 
figures of hours for industries and industry groups, and the resulting 
indexes of production are admittedly approximations.” 


Labor Productivity in Separate Manufacturing Industries 


Changes in average man-hour output are affected by the volume «| 
production. In the rayon industry, for example, between 1923 and 
1935 there was more than a sevenfold increase in production. Such 
a large expansion of an industry is naturally accompanied by changes 
in methods of production that would not have been possible without 
an increase in production. This is itself no doubt a significant fact, 
but it entails no problems of labor displacement or unemploymen 
these being associated with industries of declining or stable productio 
and rising output per man-hour. It is conceivable that a reduction 
of total output might tend to increase the output per man-hour 
This might come about, for example, by the elimination of less pro 
ductive plants. Indirectly, a decline in production may stimulat: 
efforts to reduce labor costs by mechanization or by changes in man- 
agement. 

A fall in the level of production, however, is ordinarily accompanied 
by increased overhead and loss of many of the efficiencies of large-scale 
and mass production. In the iron and steel industry, for example, 
average man-hour output tends to vary inversely with the percentaze 
of capacity operation. A study published in 1935? revealed a change 
in man-hours of manufacturing labor running from 34.4 hours per tor 
of steel at 55 to 60 percent of total capacity to 46.5 hours per ton :' 
20 to 25 percent of capacity. 





? The Central Statistica] Board, in commenting on the National Research Project study here revic 


states: “In view of the fact that innumerable adjustments had to be made to the available data to correct [0' 


the lack of uniformity as to scope, coverage, and detail and that many of the indexes are based on estima‘: 


it is difficult to determine the accuracy of these measurements. In general, it may be said that although ‘h¢° 


indexes may not register the correct magnitude of the year-to-year movements, they do probably indica‘: 
the direction of the trends accurately.”’ (Report of the Executive Secretary to the Central Statistical Bou’ 
for August and September, 1939, p. 2.) 

3 Monthly Labor Review, May 1935: Man-Hours of Labor Per Unit of Output in Steel Manufacture 
Bernard H. Topkis and H. O. Rogers. (Reprinted as Serial No. R. 240.) 
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The effects of an increased volume of production on output per man- 


‘hour may be eliminated by limiting the comparisons to years when 
‘there were no significant differences in volume of production or when 


there were declines as compared to the base period. Such comparisons 


‘are possible in many of the 59 industries surveyed in the National 


Research Project study here reviewed. In addition to these limita- 


tions, the comparisons here made (table 2) are restricted to census 


years because of the greater degree of adequacy of the information on 


which the comparisons are based. Most of the comparisons are for the 
years 1919, 1929, and 1935, but in some instances the limitations of 
available data call for comparisons between other years, as for example, 


hetween 1923 and 1933. 


all the comparisons. 


The same base year, namely, 1929, is used for 


TanLe 2.—Indexes of Production and Output per Man-Hour in Selected ! Manufacturing 
Industries, 1919 to 1935 





[1929 = 100.0] 
. .. | Output , _| Output | p _ | Output | . , | Output 
Year — per man-| ! — per man-| | — - | per man-| | — per man- 
hour hour — hour —_ hour 








19 ic nacaealls 
GED. . cscs 
935 


Iron and steel 
(blast furnaces, 








Nonferrous metals 
(primary smelt- 





Furniture 


| Planing-mill prod- 






































| 











steel works, and ers and refin- ucts 
rolling mills) eries) 
ee | ee 
| 
| 61.6 51.0 | .3 +e 51.0 | 55.1 72.7 77.1 72.9 
100. 0 100.0 | 10, 0 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 100.0 100. 0 
64.1 108. 5 3) 85. 1 56. 5 100.9 45.2 97.4 
| | 
| 
Lumber and timber ’ 
products Clay products, etc.’ Cement Cotton goods 
| 
96.0 | 95.8 67.1 79.8 | 47.9 60. 2 85. 2 85.0 
100. 0 100.0 100.0 100. 0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
53. 2 | 118.8 35.9 95. 5 44.6 | 112.9 76.7 | 122. 1 
| 
| ’ | 
Flour and other! « , 
a Slaughtering and en _ 
Leather —_ mill prod- | meat packing Cane-sugar refining 
x 
104.3 71.3 110.9 | 64.3 91.1 74.3 82.2 63. 6 
100. 0 100.0 100. 0 100.0 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 
107.4 131.3 81.9 | 104.3 82.7 105. 8 82.3 133. 0 
|" i 
Chewing and 
Cigars smoking tobacco Fertilizers Manufactured gas 
and snuff 
—_ | 7 a 
| 112.3 81.4 111.2 82.9 87.5 69. 2 76.1 | 76.9 
| 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 | 100.0 100. 0 
| 70. 5 150.3 89.9 118. 8 | 69.3 119.9 | 72. 2 | 124.9 


' The industries selected had a volume of onetetiiens in 1935 (or 1933) approximately oan to or less than 
the volume of production in the initial year of the comparison. 

2 Some — (other than pottery) and nonclay refractories. 

1927 value 





(See comment in text.) 
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TABLE 2.— Indexes of Production and Output per Man-Hour in Selected Manufe 
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Industries, 1919 to 1935—Continued 
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inde 
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Y | Produc- Output | Produc- Output | Produc- | Output | Oy en of t 
2 , . ) ’ ‘ duc.) tpu 
ear tion |PeEman-| “tion | PeFMan-| “Yon | Per man | |e ' 
—— : --__—— mal 
Rubber goods, | Myo 
wee wee Ice cream other than tires | Manufactured joe Phe 
and inner tubes 
sel hou 
1923 | 198.2 94.6/ 80.4 77.0 90. 2 95. 8 76.5 | 99 § ind 
1929. . .--| 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 | 100. loce 
1935... ‘| 114.0 135.9 | 81.3 128.0 77.3 122.3 71.6) 14); Ole 
| a ind 
| Confectionery Paper N So — _ and par 
| nor 
1927... 99.8 100. 4 90.2} 97.0 90. 2 97.9 84.4] a the 
1929. _. | 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 | 100. 0 100.0 100. 0 100.0 | i 
Sis una cdks 98.6 165.7 024) 116.1 87.8 119. 1 80.8 5 by 
a aE ipa me 
Motor vehicles Glass Silk ow ta Boots and shox pre 
= a == we 
1923. - | 64.3 69.8 88.4 86.0 67.5 | 72.3 91.6 | 
1920... .. ‘ 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 100. 0 
es. | 40.9] 100.0 | 7.6 | 148.5 71.5| 100.0/ 94.1 
| | 
| | | 
tad oo 3 Paints and varnishes Pulp | Petroleum refining 
| | fig 
1923 _ oe 78.3 97.4 68.3 90. 3 985.5 | 3 = 
| aE 100.0| 100.0} 100.0} 100. | hg 
aa ae 79.9 101.0 60. 4 98. 
ha 
by 
In all of the industries that qualify under these various restrictions, ro 
the output per man-hour in the final year of comparison was signifi- of 
cantly larger than the man-hour output in the initial year of the com- ty 
parison. In bread and other bakery products, which shows a rela- fr 
tively slight rise in labor productivity, the comparison is between tk 
1923 and 1933. Production in this industry was only 2.0 percent cc 
greater in 1933 than in 1923, and man-hour output’was only 3.7 r¢ 
percent greater. This industry is widely dispersed and composed of b 
an unusually large number of local units and is one of the older and N 
more stable industries. These circumstances may account in part L 
for the relatively slight degree of technological change and of change in 
labor productivity. This industry is also an illustration of a field of . 
production with a great variety of types of ‘output. The available 8 
. . . If 
information about the products of the industry, and also the amount of 
labor used in making the several products, is so limited that the d 




















uring 
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indexes of production, employment, and average output in this in- 
dustry must be viewed as exceptionally rough approximations. Some 
of the other industries interpose similar difficulties. 

In all the industries except confectionery there were increases in 
man-hour output between the initial year of the comparison and 1929. 
The comparison for confectionery does not go back of 1927 and man- 
hour output was substantially the same in both 1927 and 1929. This 
industry, like bread and other bakery products, is so varied and 
localized as to put serious obstacles in the way of computing precise 
indexes. In all of the industries with 1935 as the final year of com- 
parison there were increases over 1929 in man-hour output, except in 
nonferrous metals, planing-mill products, and clay products. In 
these industries, the declines in man-hour output were accompanied 
by extreme reductions in the total output. The output of nonferrous 
metals was hardly more than half of that of 1929, and the volumes of 
production in the planing-mill and clay-products industries in 1935 
were less than half of the outputs of 1929. 


Changes in Labor Cost per Unit of Output 


In many of the industries of the National Research Project study, 
figures of total pay rolls are available for the same coverage as the 
figures of production. In 25 industries or groups of industries which 
had in 1929 about 71 percent of the total number of employees covered 
by the National Research Project study, it is possible to compare pay 
rolls and production.* In all but 1 of these 25 industries or groups 
of industries there was a decline in labor cost per unit of output be- 
tween 1923 and 1929. The reductions between these years ranged 
from 1 percent to 30 percent. Half of the workers were employed in 
the industries that had reductions of 15 percent or more in unit labor 
cost. (See table 3.) In all manufacturing industries combined, pay 
rolls, as reported to the Bureau of the Census. increased 5.5 percent 
between 1923 and 1929, and total production, as estimated by the 
National Bureau of Economic Research,®> increased 26.3 percent. 
Labor cost per unit of output therefore decreased about 16.5 percent. 





‘The National Research Project study of production, employment, and productivity in 59 manufactur 
ing industries, reviewed in this article, does not include figures of unit labor cost. The figures here given 
were obtained from the National Research Project indexes of production and the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
indexes of pay rolls. 

‘ See that Bureau’s Bulletin No. 59, p. 24. It is understood that a revision of the index of production in 
dicates a rise of more than 26.3 percent between 1923 and 1929. 


192399-—-39——_8 
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TABLE 3.—Index Numbers of Labor Cost per Unit of Output in Selected | Many 
Industries, 1923, 1929, and 1935 





Industry 


| 


Unit labor cost 2 

































— from National Research Projecé production indexes and Bureau of Labor Statistics | 
indexes 
3 The base year is 1925. 





The figures of unit labor cost are limited to census years becaus: 
these years afford relatively adequate data. The significance of the 
trends up to 1929 is mainly in relation to the economic disequilibrium 
that found effect in the depression beginning in 1929. During the 
half-dozen years before 1929 the marked reductions in labor cost per 
unit produced did not find expression in a comparable rise in wages, 
and at the same time these reductions in labor cost were not accon- 
panied by significant advantages to consumers through price changes. 
During the years immediately following 1929, the extreme fluctuations 
in business conditions must be considered in detail for an understand- 
ing of the apparently erratic nature of the changes in unit labor cost. 
By 1935, however, there were reductions even below the levels of 12° 
in all of the 25 industries. 





IT | 
| 1923 1929 | | 
| ee in 1 
Nonferrous metals (primary smelters and refineries) - _ - -| 100. 0 70. 5 69 whit 
a Ske Se a ee 100.0 72.3 ? 
ICR Arnis nc. ecendcouetniaiigiehitanainnesoenhae | 100. 0 73.0 2 by s 
ESI LE LOL A ae 100.0 77.1 7 , 
ie lc LIGA TET hati Dit AE Pe RS IE | 100.0 77.7 7 § rou 
IE cen ennrecsepcensacccnasensncgescosbeesenecece== 100. 0 79.3 76. 1 ” 
Boots and shoes........... OY AL aE A spewanniindicee 100.0 81.4 1! for t 
ee -| 100. 0 81.5 77 6 fant 
Iron hay steel (blast furnaces, ‘steel works, and rolling 7 l'! 
ES GE RG RI TIRE EAT OE OI | 100. 0 | 81.8 80.0 
Rubber products (tires and tubes, boots and shoes, and | mec! 
other rubber goods) --_ - - pbepcapee - 100. 0 82.3 | 7 
Ice cream. pane 100. 0 83.7 . hos 
Flour and other grain- -mill Products. i. 100. 0 85.0 | 
ee ee ee ee ee 100. 0 85.5 | hor 
I eteie hen tenwnintnmaieninetb tients deunsetienned 100.0 86.6 | 
Clay products (other than pottery) a and a nenelay © refrac- | 
lasted cteeinalbokedeaes he a 100.0 90.2 | ) 
Sli a eh ES i IRE SS A 3 100.0 390.7 | { _— 
Lumber and timber products... aes ae 100. 0 90.8 | 74 
Newspapers and periodicals..-...-.............-.....-.-| 100. 0 92.2 | 
CN SI cc icnceccccewedsbspesechaponss| 100. 0 93.5 | "4 
I a 100. 0 94.2 | 
SE TES ETE AEF 100. 0 04.3 Prod 
ee eee De 100.0 96. 6 34.5 (vers 
RE OTe Tt AS eee ee 100. 0 97.2 4 Man- 
EY SE. Cn ey ee : 100.0 99. 1 Num 
Bread and other bakery products_.................._-. 100.0 100. 1 | Aver 
1 { ut it 
uty 
1 Limited to those industries of the National Research Project survey for which comparable productio: qual 
and pay-roll figures are available. {ual 


ual 
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pABOR AND PRODUCTION IN ANTHRACITE MINES, 
: 1934 TO 1938 


IT 1S estimated that 97,000 men were employed in anthracite mines 
‘1 1938. In that year the total production was 46,099,027 tons, of 
which 1,588,407 tons were cut by machines, 5,095,341 tons were mined 
by stripping, and 10,151,669 tons were loaded by machines under- 
vround. These figures are included in the annual statistical summary 
for the industry made by the United States Bureau of Mines." 

The data available for 1938—for production, employment, and 
mechanization—show less favorable conditions in the industry than 
those for the preceding vear. ‘This is also true of all of the series 
shown in the table for 1937 as compared with 1936. 


Summary Statistics of Anthracite Mining, 1934 to 1938 





| 
Item 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1987 1938 


Productigal...<...+-.- : ——- f _|57, 168, 291 (52,158, 783 (54, 579, 535 (51,856,433 | 46,099, 027 
\verage number of days worked eo neen-ose--| 207 | 189 | 192 189 (1 
Vian-days lost on account of strikes and lock-outs.| 774,856 | 763,307 407, 372 580, 462 (! 
Number of men on strike during year 38, 994 | 26, 127 27, 574 34. 346 (1 
\verage number of men employed gutting 109, 050 103, 269 102, 081 | 99, 085 2 97, 000 
Output per man per day- ...net tons 2. 53 2. 68 2.79 2.77 (1) 
Output per man per year oe 524 505 535 523 (1 
juantity eut by machines do ist 1, 981,088 | 1,848,095 | 2,162,744 | 1,984,512 | 1, 588, 407 
juantity mined by stripping de | 5,798,138 | 5,187,072 | 6, 203, 267 | 5, 696,018 5, 095, 341 
juantity loaded by machines under 

ground --. atl ..do 9, 284, 486 | 9, 279,057 |10, 827,946 |10, 683,837 | 10,151, 669 





Data not yet availabie. : é‘ 
! Estimated from the report of the Pennsylvania Department of Mines; Bureau of Mines data not yet 
ivailable. 


'U. S. Bureau of Mines. Pennsylvania Anthracite, by M. Van Siclen, L. Mann, and J. R. Bradley. 
Reprinted from Minerals Yearbook 1939, Review of 1938.) 
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GERMAN LABOR MEASURES IN BOHEMIA-MORA\]I\ form 
of w 
FORCED labor service similar to that in operation in Germany was J que 
introduced in Bohemia-Moravia (formerly a part of Czechoslayakis 4,00 
by the Protectorate decree of July 25, 1939, the principal provisions Aug 
of which are summarized below.' The principle of the Germay Aug 
Labor Front was also put into practice, September 15, 1939.2 T 
Compulsory Labor Service yi 
In order to carry out work of special importance to the Reich, al] = 
male citizens of the Protectorate of Bohemia-Moravia between the wh 
ages of 16 and 25 were made liable for forced civil labor service for , me 
specified period. The normal period is 1 year, but if the importance - 
of the work requires it, this period may be extended to 2 years. In in 
the case of men who have performed their military service, the period wai? 
of active military service may be included in the period of forced = 
labor service, provided that the period thus included does not ex- - 
ceed 6 months. = 
Persons liable to forced service are entitled to the wages which are — 
fixed in the locality in question. For those who are under an obliga- - 
tion to insure wholly or partly the maintenance of members of their — 
families it is provided that an adequate family allowance will be paid nye 
Working clothes and tools are to be provided free of charge. lod 
In its placement work, the employment service is to give preference the 
to persons who have completed their forced civil labor service and whi 
are unable to return to the position they occupied before being called up 
A decree of August 24, 1939 provided among other things that th | 
forced service may be required on work of all kinds. sin 
Working conditions of persons undertaking forced civil labor on 
service are fixed by the legislation in force concerning the contract of nit 
employment, hours of labor, social insurance, and other measures. 20 
The contract of service, however, cannot be terminated until the forced by 
labor service has been completed, except with the permission of the 
competent employment office. es 
A decree of July 25, 1939, promulgated on August 24, 1939, reorgan- en 
ized the employment-service system and in particular replaced the of 
1 Industrial and Labor Information, Geneva, International Labor Office, October 16, 1939 (pp. 77-80). (fe 
no Berlin, October 25, 1939 é part 1, p. 487); Siidost Echo (a semi-official weekly), V inns, es 
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former local and regional administration by a centralized adminis- 
tration. Regional employment offices were to be established for one 
or more local administrative areas. Provincial employment offices 
were also to be established at Prague and at Brno. 

According to the Social Bureau of the German Labor Front, the 
labor camps which were established in Bohemia-Moravia by the 
former Czechoslovak Government before March 16, 1939, for the relief 
of unemployment, have been abolished. It was reported that this was 
due to the great decrease in unemployment, there being not more than 
4,000 unemployed persons in the Protectorate at the beginning of 
August as reported in the Deutsche Arbeits Correspondenz for 
August 9, 1939. 

The disciplinary labor camps were transferred to the Ministry of 
the Interior by a decree of August 22, 1939. That decree provided 
that the following persons may be placed in the disciplinary labor 
camps: (a) Voluntarily unemployed persons who refuse to work and 
who are not less than 18 years of age, unless they can prove that their 
maintenance is duly assured; and (b) workers in ordinary labor 
camps, if they are very disobedient, or if they carry out their work 
with intentional negligence. The local administrative authorities of 
first instance decide who is to go into a disciplinary camp. The 
activity of these camps is controlled by different administrative 
authorities according to the kind of work undertaken. The work 
must be of public utility. Hours of labor are at least 48 per week, 
and in addition a certain period is devoted to civic education. Per- 
sons enrolled in disciplinary camps must remain there at least 3 
months unless they become physically or mentally incapable of 
remaining in the camp. Members of these camps receive board, 
lodging, and equipment, at the expense of the State, and in addition 
they receive a small allowance—pocket money (Taschen-Geld). 


Introduction of Labor Front 


The Labor Front—a Government-employer-employee arrangement 
similar to the labor-union system in Soviet Russia—was introduced 
on September 15, 1939. This measure apparently marks the begin- 
ning of the application of the German National Labor Law of January 
20, 1934 * to the non-German States, territories, and peoples conquered 
by the Third Reich. 

In each industrial establishment the Labor Front is to appoint an 
establishment chief (Betriebsobmann). In agreement with him the 
employer (the leader) is to make up and present, for the approval 
of the Reichsprotector for Bohemia-Moravia, a list of the workers 
(followers) who are to constitute the council of advisers for the 
establishment. 


* See Monthly Labor Review, May 1934, for a summary of this law. 
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No decision or proposal may be made by the establishment 
spokesmen, or advisers without approval by the Reichsprotector. 
has authority to dismiss any of these officials at will. 
The extension of the labor-front principle is to take place {i: 
(1) establishments having German workers only and (2) those 
both German and Czech workers. If in establishments of clas 
there are fewer than five German workers, a German spoke: 
(Sprecher) will be appointed, instead of an establishment | 
Czech workers are to be permitted to remain in membership in ( /.¢ ON 
labor unions which have been reorganized and centralized unde) lime 
authority of the Reichsprotector. new 
year 
[ndi 
The 


alloy 





Unemployed Youth 
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SIX YEARS OF CCC OPERATIONS 


ON July 1, 1939, the Civilian Conservation Corps, which up to that 
‘ime had been an independent establishment, was transferred to the 
new agency known as the Federal Security Agency. During the 6 
vears of its independent operation, 2,500,000 young men, war veterans, 
Indians, and territorials worked for varying periods in CCC camps. 
These enrollees assigned to their dependents out of their basic cash 
allowances of $30 a month a total of over $500,000,000.' 


Work Accomplishments 


During the 6 years of CCC operation its enrollees have participated 
in more than 150 types of work and aided a conservation program 
which extended to every State, Alaska, Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
islands, and Hawai. The greater number of these men were inex- 
perienced in any kind of work when they enrolled, but they quickly 
learned to work efficiently. 

Through the efforts of CCC workers the output of Federal and 
State tree nurseries has been more than tripled during the 6-year 
period, and 1,554,000,000 seedlings have been planted on waste land 
for reforestation purposes and 187,000,000 seedlings planted in gullies 
and on farm lands to prevent erosion. Thousands of acres of naturally 
propagated seedlings have been saved from destruction by the fire- 
protection activities of the Corps during this period. 

Under the supervision of the Soil Conservation Service, enrollees 
have assisted in conserving soil resources on 13,000,000 acres of farm 
and grazing lands, helping to control gullies, build terraces, and plant 
trees, and doing many other kinds of work useful in erosion control. 

Recreational facilities in National and State forests and parks and 
related areas have been improved and expanded by the work of CCC 
enrollees. In National and State forests, camping grounds and facili- 
ties have been increased, buildings constructed, and streams improved 
for fishing. In approximately 1,000 National and State parks and 
related areas CCC work has been used in forest protection and 


' Data are from Civilian Conservation Corps, Office of the Director, press release, Washington, June 29, 
1939; Federal Security Agency, Civilian Conservation Corps, Office of the Director, Monthly Statistical 
Summary, Washington, August 1939; U. 8. Office of Education, School Life, Washington, November 1939 
(p. 59): CCC Educational Achievements, 1938-39, by Howard W. Oxley. 
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improvement, erosion control, stream-bank protection, constructio, 
of picnic areas, overnight cabins, horse and foot trails and bridges 
dams for swimming pools and boating purposes, etc. 

Other work activities in which CCC enrollees have given seryicg 
are the improvement of grazing conditions in Western States, the 
rehabilitation of reclamation projects, flood-control work such as the 
completed Winooski River flood-control project in Vermont, emer. 
gency rescue work, etc. The Corps has assisted the Biological Survey 
in developing wildlife sanctuaries, has built fish hatcheries, and planted 
more than 782,000,000 fingerlings and young fish in ponds, lakes, and 
streams. It has constructed 57 airplane landing fields, built 70 radio 
stations, quarried 2,008,000 tons of limestone for erosion-contro| 
purposes, constructed 2,827 miles of stock driveways, and carried 
out rodent and predatory control operations over 33,854,000 acres, 

The following table shows some of the work accomplishments of the 
CCC during the 6 years of its operations: 





































Selected Work Accomplishments of the CCC, April 1933 to June 30, 1939 














| ond 
. Type of work Unit | New work - cont 

a Number --.....- 42, 871 8, 42 
Buildings, other than CCC camps._........_________. atone. SR i cthite omen 49, 597 26, 652 
Impounding and large diversion dams_........____- ee ee tintenngus 5, 575 2, 291 
SE itbnandenancccenamesheriesecssanecedeescecese a ee 5, 002, 777 
EE ES NE SE i ea ‘ 0 0lUl 73, 589 200, 622 
Truck trails or minor roads...................___- a ea. a fai 106, 812 420, 75 
Eietes end fect tratis.......<.<.......... a Pee tte ee. - 24, 864 85, 97 
Erosion control check dams.___._._- : Sarid. ok ino:4a.nve obecdT ai caa ae 4, 891, 529 166, 812 
Terrace channel construction.._............._____- _..| Linear feet. <__- 30, 712, 061 1, 636, 891 
Terrace outlet structures _- perdi >  #  £»-aaee 346, 466 25, 2 
Excavation, channels, canals, and ditches....._.._________.| Cubie yards bee 19, 440, 530 54, 456, 629 
Field planting or seeding, ts nee i. 9 a kesttcasck 1, 668, 825 143, 61¢ 
Forest-stand improvement.........................- ea Se 3, 405, 806 16, 755 
EE ninthincadencecananacecesossccecesso-ces] SE Esecs- 4, 865, 588 |__- 
ES RES ee ae Ss ees es 62, 324 47, 05 
Fire-hazard reduction, other then roadside and trailside.....| Acres_..........| 1,940,910 6, 632 
SE EERSTE VE Eh, ay ae Man-days_.__-.. 609, 087 1,412 
Tree and plant disease control_..............._______. es ee 7, 354, 467 717, 062 
CO EE eee a OSS 11, 271, 943 156, 345 
Public campground development -_-_...__...._.___- Hee ete 43, 481 21, 819 
a  - ms ere | Number_._____. 782, 091,334 |___. 
Eradication of poisonous weeds or exotic ams. RS a eR : 730, 156 
ETS: Se IE | anal | “ee 5, 106, 184 47, 39 
Rodent and predatory animal control. ae Se eR Peele ee 33, 853, 554 699, 504 
Fe ina 6k cnn osprincnn-sasnenecese co ssciphmne | -aculissecasconen 33, 574, 992 65, 14 














Education 


Since the creation of the CCC in 1933 its main objective has been 
the conservation of unemployed youth and their welfare and training. 
Every aspect of the camp life of the enrollees—the routine and disci- 
pline, the open-air work, the nourishing food, regular hours, etc.— 
increases their employability and usefulness as citizens. In addition 
to these intangible benefits, however, organized educational activities 
of many kinds are carried on in the camps. 
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In 1938-39 the average number of enrollees in the Corps was 
973,572, and over nine-tenths (91.3 percent) of them (249,768), on 
the average, were regular attendants in organized educational classes 
and activities. Thirty-seven percent participated in academic 
classes; 47 percent in vocational classes; 65 percent in job-training 
activities; 16 percent in informal educational activities; 13 percent in 
professional training; and 59 percent in first-aid, health, safety, and 
life-saving classes. 

General education.—During the fiscal year 1938-39, 8,445 illiterate 
enrollees were taught to read and write. Ejighth-grade diplomas were 
awarded to 5,146 enrollees; high-school diplomas to 1,048 enrollees; 
and college degrees to 96 enrollees. 

Eighty-six different elementary subjects were offered in the camps, 
but 97 percent of the enrollees attended classes in the following 9 
subjects: Literacy training, grammar, penmanship, reading, spelling, 
arithmetic, civics, geography, and history. An average of 24,476 
instructors, or 16 per camp, were in charge of these classes. Educa- 
tional films were shown, averaging 6,203 per month, with an attend- 
ance of 503,566, and 7,320 lectures, with an attendance of 960,379, 
were given monthly. 

Vocational training.—Only a small portion of the enrollees had had 
vocational training or experience before their enrollment, and therefore 
training is necessary for their jobs while in camp and also for employ- 
ment after the conclusion of their enrollment. In the maintenance 
of the camp itself, clerks, cooks, mess stewards, truck drivers, general 
handy men, etc., who are enrollees, are trained while on the job. 
Workers on the 60 major types of work projects are also trained on 
the job. These projects include road construction, forest culture, 
landscaping, dam and bridge construction, limestone and quarry work, 
power- and telephone-line construction, soil conservation, and public- 
grounds development. Classes in related subjects are also conducted 
during leisure time. The average number of men taking part in 
these job-training activities was 178,918. 

Seventy-one percent of the men were enrolled in 21 vocational 
courses, but 249 different vocational subjects were being taught. The 
more popular subjects included bookkeeping, shorthand, typing, 
office practice, business management, electricity, house wiring, radio 
service, carpentry, masonry, cabinetmaking, general agriculture, soil 
conservation, forestry, auto mechanics, blacksmithing, welding, retail 
merchandising, surveying, and drafting. 

Informal, professional, and other activities.—Sixteen percent of the 
enrollees participated in such informal types of education as arts and 
crafts, dramatics, and music. Instruction in first aid, health, and 
safety is given in every camp. Foremanship, leader-training, and 
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teacher-training classes are attended by officers, foremen, enro'lec 
and other instructors. | 

Cooperation of outside agencies—Scholarships were offere | jy 
1938-39 by 189 colleges and other institutions, and correspon enc¢ 
courses were provided by others. Hundreds of other colleges nj 
schools have opened their facilities to enrollees, and other nop. 
Government organizations, including the Chamber of Commerce. 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce, Y. M. C. A., Kiwanis, and Ro- 
tarians, have assisted in the education of the men and in procuring 
employment for them. 
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Education and Training 


TRAINING OF MERCHANT MARINE PERSONNEL 


THE United States Maritime Service is a voluntary training organi- 
mtion, established by the United States Maritime Commission, 
under the Merchant Marme Act of 1936, as amended.' The act 
declares that the purpose of this service, which is admimistered by the 
United States Coast Guard, is to maintain a trained and efficient per- 
sonnel in the American Merchant Marine. Enrollment in the Mari- 
time Service, however, does not give any special nght to employment 
on vessels of the Maritime Commission or other vessels. 

Some of the principal features of this training scheme are given in a 
pamphlet entitled ‘‘“General information on the United States Mari- 
time Service, revised October 1939,’ from which (except where other- 
wise specified) the data in the present article are taken. 


Eligibility for Training 


Knrollees in the licensed and unlicensed personnel of the United 
States Maritime Service, with the exception of apprentice seamen, 
must be American citizens over 19 years of age, who within the 3 years 
immediately preceding their application for enrollment, have served 
at least 12 months on merchant vessels of this country with a gross 
tonnage of 500 or over, operating on any ocean or on the Great Lakes. 
An applicant may be refused enrollment for a physical, mental, or 
moral defect which makes him unfit for duty on a seagoing vessel. 
Licensed men who have served at least 12 months within the 3-year 
period preceding their application for entry into the Service, as 
licensed officers in charge of a wateh, may be enrolled as ensigns at 
$125 a month. Unlicensed personnel of the steward’s, engineer’s, 
deck, and miscellaneous departments may be enrolled at $36 a month. 


Probationary and Regular Enrollment 


A probation of 3 months follows the original enrollment. ‘Trans- 
portation to the training station is provided by the Service, but an 
enrollee will not be reimbursed for travel by private conveyance. 


Publie No. 705, 75th Cong., 3d sess., approved June 23, 1938. (See United States Maritime Commission 
Report to Congress on Training Merchant Marine Personnel, January 1, 1939, Washington, 1939, pp. 101 
and 102.) 
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The Government furnishes quarters, meals, and a uniform clo: thing De 
outfit gratis. Overnight and week-end lbkveb are allowed reaso: ably signal 
often. = 
At the close of 3 months of probationary training, transportatioy a. 
will be furnished the enrollee from his training station to the place at HE the r 
which he enrolled. If his qualifications and conduct are found satis. & bulls. 
factory he will be offered, before leaving the training station, thp - 
opportunity of regular enrollment in the Maritime Service. A map . 
regularly enrolled, who is released from active duty, will be expected JB jy. ' 
later on to serve 8 months per annum on a seagoing merchant vessel. J stew: 
and 1 month with the Maritime Service. This gives him the right to , h 
retainer allowance of 1 month’s pay per annum in addition to his the 
earnings for active duty with the Maritime Service. cain 
Disenrollment.—A probationer who is not accepted as a regular emt 
enrollee will be disenrolled at the close of his probationary training A 
A probationary or a regular enrollee may be disenrolled if his conduct at I 
is not satisfactory, or at any time at his own request. - 
Applications for enrollment.—Application for probationary enroll- Call 
ment should be made on the prescribed form? and sent to the United an 
States Maritime Service, Washington, D. C. In the authorization of Resi 
enrollments no discrimination is made because of race, creed, or mem- Mu 
bership in lawful organizations. Pm 
Sic 


Training Stations 





Training stations of the Maritime Service are located at Hoffman 
Island (New York Harbor), for unlicensed personnel, and at Fort 
Trumbull (New London, Conn.), for licensed personnel. Govern- 
ment Island Training Station, at Alameda, Calif., enrolls both licensed 
and unlicensed men. The Port Tampa, Fla., training station receives 
only apprentice seamen. 











The ship American Seaman, a steam vessel of 7,000 gross tons, is va 
especially equipped for training, and carries 200 enrollees in addition 7 
to the regular crew. 

Training Courses 

In the development of training courses special consideration has Gs 
been given to the great variation in the enrollees’ abilities and 7 
requirements. R 

The curriculum of all enrollees who are being trained includes S} 
nomenclature and types of ships, knots and hitches, rowing, boat- G 
manship, emergency drills, seamen’s laws, breeches-buoy drill, 
marching drill, hygiene and first aid, customs and traditions. © 

fs 


2 To be secured from an office of the Maritime Commission, Coast Guard, shipping commissioner, (0! 
lector of customs, or a seamen’s organization. 
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Deck officers will be offered instruction in navigation, navigational instruments, 
ignaling. cargo handling, damage control, maritime law, and first-aid treatment. 

Engineer Officers may take courses in steam engineering, Diesel engines, elec- 
tricity, and machine-shop practice. 

Unlicensed men of the deck department have courses in seamanship, rules of 
the road, rigging and canvas work, painting, cargo handling, and upkéep of 
hulls. 

Unlicensed men of the engine department will have available courses in steam 
engineering, Diesel engineering, electricity, and machine-shop practice. 

Unlicensed men of the steward’s department are provided with courses in 
the preparation and handling of food, dining-room steward routine, and room- 
steward routine. 


Instructors —The training-station instructors will be selected from 
the Coast Guard and Maritime Service personnel. Since few va- 
cancies occur in the staff of administrators, enrollees should not expect 
employment at the training station. 

A sample daily routine.—The daily routine at the training station 
at Hoffman Island which is here recorded is similar to those followed 
at other training stations: 


Call cooks-_- ----- _. 6:15 a. m. Instruction - _-_----- 10:35—11:45a. m. 

Turn out all hands___ 6:45 a. m. eT ae 12 m. 

Breakfast - - - _ 7:20 a. m. Requests and com- 

Muster, turn to-__. 8 a. m. BEER, cwcacnceccs Seen D. RM, 

Instruction _ 8:15-9:15 a. m. Muster, turn to__.__. 1 p. m. 

Sick call... . .. 9:30 a. m. Instruction _ -_ -- .. 1:15-2:30 p. m. 

Instruction _ 9:20—10:30 a. m. | Instruction.___.__.. 2:30—4:00 p. m. 

Inspection of  bar- EEE: - | Fe 
is. «..- 10 a. m. ieeees GUt.......... 10 p. m. 





After 3 weeks of training the probationer is allowed time off every 
other day from 4:30 p. m. to midnight and from noon Saturday until 
Monday morning. 

Correspondence courses.—After a regular enrollee completes his 
training and leaves the station where he received such training, 
various correspondence courses are made available to him without 
cost so that he may go on with his general and professional education. 

Some of these courses are listed below: 


Ocean navigation. Grade-school subjects. 

Motorboat navigation. High-school subjects. 

Gas and electric welding. Elementary electrical engineering. 
Diesel engines. Electrical engineering. 

Marine steam engineering. High-school mathematics. 
Reading shop blueprints. Internal-combustion engines. 
Short mechanical drawing. Communications. 

Good English. Algebra course. 


The Coast Guard Institute, New London, Conn., administers the 
correspondence courses and awards certificates to those who satis- 
factorily complete their work in this connection. 
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Apprentice Seamen 


A restricted number of men between 18 and 23 years of age sre {, 
be enrolled as apprentice seamen at $21 per month. They are no; 
required to have had previous sea service and their training wil] }, 
extended and adapted to their needs. The United States Ma: itime 
Service, Washington, D. C., will, upon request, furnish additiong| 
information on this subject. 


Analysis of Enrollments 


In the following table, statistics issued by the United States \{.)j. 
time Service, covering enrollment of licensed and unlicensed sesine) 
from the date of establishment of the Service, are summarized: 


Analysis of Licensed and Unlicensed Personnel Enrolled in United States Muritin, 
Service 




















Number of enrollees Number of « 


up to and | up toa 

including— ineludir 
Item SE Item 

Sept. 23, | Oct. 14, Sept. 23, | 

1939, | 1939, un- 1939, 19 

| licensed | licensed | | licensed | | 

——<_ = —_ = ie = — Le ———_ | os EE — ee au — 

, a : Ra 419 2,036 || Age—Continued. 


———_____|________a 40-50__ 160 
Native born.. A pte 313 | i 57 
Naturalized__- Ak 106 202 | Disenrolled. 48 
Race: At own request 22 
White __. . 419 1, 988 Upon superintendent’s 
Colored _- é 37 recommendation 16 
Others . 1] Unsatisfactory comple- 
Marital status: tion of probationary 
Single. ___ : 143 | 1, 662 training ot Sor 10 
Married_..____- Se 234 | 260 | Regular enrollees released 
Divorced . 42 114 from active duty____. 213 
Age: Regular enrollees on active 
19~30_ = 51 O58 et TLS 25 
30-40 ; ; 151 688 | Probationers under training 








After Passage of Neutrality Act * 


On November 13, 1939, the Commandant of the United States 
Coast Guard announced the discontinuance of enrollments in t)i 
United States Maritime Service training schools, except for seame' 
‘‘heached”’ by the recent Neutrality Act. 

The Commandant also notified the Boston District Commander to 
proceed with plans for the establishment of a new training station 0! 
Gallups Island in Boston Harbor. The Public Health Service }i:: 
made available the former quarantine station, where 1,000 recruits 
could be accommodated. 





* United States Treasury Department. Memorandum for the Press, Washington, November 13, 
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BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS, 1938 


ALTHOUGH both the number and assets of building and loan asso- 
ciations decreased in 1938 as compared with 1937, membership in- 
creased by more than half a million persons. The annual report of the 
United States League of Building and Loan Associations * pointed out 
certain other encouraging factors, including an increased ratio of total 
mortgage loans to assets, a decreased ratio of owned real estate to total 


assets, and an increase in total in loans outstanding. 
The following table gives, by States, the number of associations, 
membership, and total assets of associations chartered under State 


laws and under the Federal law. 


As it indicates, the losses from 1937 


to 1938 in each of these three items were sustained by the State-char- 
tered associations; the Federal associations gained in each. 


\umber, Membership, and Assets of Building and Loan Associations, by States, 1938 






































a = Number of members Amount of assets 
State 
| Fed- State | Federal State asso- Federal 
| Total | State exal Total | associa- | associa- Total ; cietienn | associa 
; | | tions tions | . 7 tions 
| i | | 
\labama.. 37} «23, Ss] 20, 978 11, 250) 9, 728) $12,941,502) $7,078,844) $5, 862, 658 
\rizona 3| 1 2 2, 776 800; «1, 976 2, 642, 640 501,144) ~—-2, 141, 496 
\rkansas 12) 9 33! 16,314 3,876, 12,438) 13,725,445 3,714,217; 10,011, 228 
California 190, 115, 75) 283,087) 193,366) 89, 721) 304, 653, 404| 210, 928,920) 93, 724, 475 
Colorado. i 33 23; 38,515; 16,550) 21,965) 29,433,736] 11,578,586) 17,855, 150 
Connecticut _- 50, 35 15| 44,813] 29,667) 15,146) 34, 162,042) 23,665,518) 10, 496, 52 
Delaware. __ 44 43| | 15,271) 15, 200 71, 12,790,839! 12, 668, 992 121, 847 
District of Co- 
lumbia__.._- 28 26, 2} 142,815) 133,321 9,494) 132,987,964) 125,947,000) 7, 040, 94 
Florida....._.- 88 40 48| 42,098 6,000} 36,098} 42, 983, 759 5, 350,199) 37, 633, 560 
Georgia.....___- 68 25 43| 29, 496 4,533) 24,963) 24, 305, 609 7, 473, 562) 16, 832, 047 
Idaho..... 14 5 9| 12,959 1,950} 11,009, 7,582,402 871,707; 6, 710, 695 
Illinois... ._..- 690} 592}  98| 364,220) 256,508} 107,712) 332,316,123) 236,038,329) 96, 277,794 
Indiana... 259! 191 68} 211, 462} 100,000) 111,462) 160, 121,347) 79, 208, 8041 80,911. 543 
lowa._.___ 96; 65) 31) 55,200: 40,491 14,709} 44,497,989) 33, 766, 264! 10, 731, 725 
Kansas... __... 144] 120) 24) 93,889) 70,571| 23,318) 73,565,082) 55,448,339) 18, 116, 743 
Kentucky ____. 173| 122) 51] 139,601/ 70,000} 69,601| 109,895,432) 52,715,925! 57, 179, 507 
Louisiana.__- 74 62 12} 108,184 96,594) 11,590) 90,073,530) 77,372,558) 12, 700,972 
Maine... ....- 41; 36 5| 24,808 23,932 876| 23,358,081) 22, 757, 003 601, 078 
Maryland - 731, 1700|  31| 179, 280/1 150,500 28,789! 122,994,902. ' 100,000,000) 22, 994, 902 
Massachusetts 211} «185 26| 427,171) 338,091) 89,080) 478,457,593) 387,812,995) 90, 644, 598 
Michigan. 82 55 27| 112,602} 78,477) 34,125) 122,870,182) 91, 567,814) 31, 302, 36s 
Minnesota 4 76 46 30; 80,305 31, 683 48,712) 61, 263, 206 25, 703, 696) 35, 559, 600 
Mississippi. - 46 25 21; 10,143 4, 150 5,993} 8, 937,831/ —_5, 000, 000 3, 937, 83! 
Missouri... ___ 220| 183 37| 188,001} 150,000} 38,001| 127, 138,792) 91,940,439) 35, 198, 353 
fontana..___- 22 20 2} 15,145) 14,449 696; 10,603,613) 10, 247, 390 356, 223 
Nebraska... ... 72 57 15} 89,488) 81,434 8,054 67,192,943} 60,960,785) 6, 232, 158 
Nevada... __._. 4 = 1,150, 1, 150)...-....- 954, 898 954, 898 : 
New Hamp- 
shire......._. 30, 2} 21,509} 14,928 6,581; 18,094,736) 11, 876, 892 6, 417, 844 
New Jersey 1, 327! 1,327!....__! 528,507! 528,507!........_| 601,959,605! 691, 959, 695 
' Estimated. 





“American Building Association News (Cincinnati), October 1939. 
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Number, Membership, and Assets of Building and Loan Associations, 
by States, 1938—Continued 
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T 
won ~ nee Number of members Amount of assets 
4 State | Federal 
Total) State ie 9 Total | associ- | associa- Total — 
, tions | tions — 

New a 22; 14 8| 5,282) 3,600) 1,682) $5,378,643) $3, 753, 790 
New York____. 280/ 216] 64] 590,309) 385,050! 205,259] 396,591,805) 258, 019, 052 
North Carolina.| 179} 163} 16] 125,436) 112,360) 13,076] 86,234,629] 75, 559, 988 
North Dakota..| 23) —:17 6} 11,707} & 911) 2,796] 10,759,854) 8, 778, 658 
Ohio......-.....| 718} 605] —113|1, 458, 589) 1, 224, 621| 233,968] 806, 150,778| 625, 195, 145 
Oklahoma. - ---- 69} 36] 33/57, 604) 11,382) 46,222} 60, 804, 454) 17, 909, 050) 
Oregon -..._-. 35} 13] 22) 33,502) 15,390) 18,112) 27,292,037) 14, 845, 238) 
Pennsylvania._.| 1,892} 1,821} 71] 517,469} 471,127} 46,342| 583, 125,782} 498, 368, 248] 
Rhode Island. _- 9 8 1] 52,743} 52,043 700| 34,796,871| 34, 180, 833 
South Carolina. 73} 43) 30) 27,868} 8,900; 18,968) 22,890,798) 8, 800, 369) 
South Dakota- 18} 14 4| 7,129) 4,592) 2,537] 4,790,808} 3, 171, 677) 
Tennessee _ -_-_- | 53} 14} 39) 33,303] 3,635) 29,668] 24,262,046) 2, 689, 938) 
li | 184/ 92} 92) 113,572} 60,267; 53,305] 91, 362,437| 51, 654, 198) 
ha tetenaides | 2) 4b 6| 32,601) 21,900] 10,701) 27, 227, 316} 20, 603, 249| 
Vermont......| 14] 12} 2] 7,032] +, 204] «1, 828] 5, 935,223] 4, 125, 520) 
Virginia _..____| 7| 66 21| 56,426, 39,350) 17,076) 47,628,884) 31, 482, 272 
Washington.._.| 70) 34) 36) 163,216) 69,194) 94,022} 59,097,499) 20, 639, 159 
West Virginia-.| 64) 43/21) 32,463) 17,000) 15, 463) 26, 881,384) 13, 172, 237| 
Wisconsin - - - 198} 171} 27] 178,385) 164,785! 13,600} 181,816,306] 170, 792, 880) 
Wyoming..._- 14) 5 9} 5,959) 3,400, 2,559) 5,683,268) 3, 233, 255) 
Hawaii... __ 9| 8) 1} 18,517} 16,815) 1,702} 8,299,335] 6, 470, 958 
Alaska_..- ih ceak 1| i pcksateve 169 TES pconathesde 

Total: | 

1938.__| 8,951) 7,583) 1, 368/6, 829, 167|5. 167, 504|1, 661, 663/5, 629, 564, 869/4, 318, 357, 238/1, 311, 
1937...} 9, 762) 8, 434) 1, 328/6, 232, 0195, 316, 276 916, 74315, 711, 658, 410/4, 619, 557, 1921, 092, 101, 21s 
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1 United States Department of the Interior. 
Housing (Weekly News), October 10 and 31, 1939. 


REDUCED INSURANCE AND UTILITY RATES 
PUBLIC HOUSING PROJECTS 


ECONOMIES are accruing to tenants of certain public low-rent 
housing projects as a result of reductions in insurance and utility 
rates obtained by the United States Housing Authority.' 


By rewriting the insurance covering the 44 projects constructed by 
the PWA Housing Division and now owned by the USHA, savings 
of more than 60 percent in annual premiums levied are assured. 
Similar provision for lowered rates will be made for the Authority's 
other projects which are under construction throughout the country. 

Lowered rates mean that the tenants who are already enjoying 
rents below those in privately owned buildings will secure additional 
savings. For the 44 projects the cost of insurance was reduced from 
$182,100 to $69,795 for 3 years. The average reduction in insurance 
charges against each low-rent unit of 4 rooms is from about 30 to 12 
cents per month. For projects generally, the saving per tenant wil! 
range from about 10 to 75 cents a month, depending upon the loca- 






Federal Works Agency. U.S. Housing Authority. 
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‘ion and structure of the project. This is a considerable item in a 
total rent bill of only $12 to $15 monthly. 

The original insurance premium of $182,100 was based on prevail- 
ing insurance rates for ordinary commercial projects. Careful con- 
sideration led the Administrator to believe that a reduction was war- 
ranted for the more durably built and more safely planned public 
buildings. 

Local authorities are not bound by the advice of the USHA in 
placing their insurance, but it is a main function of the Federal agency 
to supply them with technical information and the results of inves- 
tigations to guide them toward economies in their own operation. 












Utilities 









To attain the same objective, namely adequate shelter at the low- 
est rent, the Authority has also secured contracts with private and 
municipal utility companies providing rates below those ordinarily 
charged under domestic-use schedules. Lower rates are justified for 
public projects, in the opinion of the Authority, by the large-scale 
purchases which result in reduction of collection and distribution costs, 
| elimination of collection losses, and acquisition of new business with- 
out advertising charges. The local market for utilities is also expanded 
through the opening of public projects since many of the tenants have 
not previously been consumers of electricity and gas. 

Figures computed for four localities and relating to projects under 
construction show the amounts tenants will save. If purchased at 
retail the cost of fuel and energy to the tenant, which is included in 
rent, would be $6.69 monthly in New England as compared with $3.02 
under the revised schedules, in the South Central States the figures 
are $3.49 and $1.18, respectively; for the Southeast they are $6.34 
and $2.63; and in the West, $4.14 and $2.15. 
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BRITISH HOUSING PROGRESS, 1938-39 









STEADY progress in slum clearance, the abatement of overcrowding, 
and the reconditioning of existing end building of new houses were 
reported by the British Minister of Health in the annual report for 
the year ended March 31, 1939.' Had it not been for the inter- 
national crisis of September 1938, the Minister stated, the program 
would no doubt have been extended more rapidly. Between 1933 
and the end of the latest year for which statistics are available, over a 


— 


‘Great Britain. Ministry of Health. Twentieth Annual Report, 1938-39 (pp. 81-103). London, 1939. 
(Cmd. 6089.) 


192399—39——-9 
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million persons were removed from slum conditions to new house 
Local authorities and private enterprise have erected 3,998,366 sing 
the war of 1914-18. The report reviewed points out that the poy 
houses built during the past year were expected to facilitate to som 
extent the evacuation of children from cities, as roughly 45 perce 
of the units were in reception areas, over 35 percent in neutral areas 
and under 20 percent in evacuation areas. 
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Building and Costs 


In all, 332,360 houses were built in England and Wales in the yea 
ended March 31, 1939, of which 101,744 were completed by [ca 
Authorities, 226,409 by private enterprise without Government aii 
and 4,207 with such assistance. The number of houses with a tay. 
able value not exceeding £78 (£105 in Greater London) complete 
in England and Wales, excluding those for rehousing purposes 
connection with slum-clearance schemes prior to the Housing Act o! 
1930, is shown below for the last 11 fiscal years These figures shoy 
a slight decrease in number of units built in 1938-39, as compared 
with 1937-38. 
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1928-29.._._____- ...---- 169, 532] 1934-35--- = 329, 10f 
1929-30... ---. ...-------. 202, 060} 1935-—36_- ‘ : ; 324, 860 
ka deen ._.. 183, 807 | 1936-37______- _. 346, 053 
See Sb. se Ss 200, 812 | 1937-38________. 337, 602 


pes ook wisely Calta ons HE EGGS to ds ne ccs is. 332, 360 
a ae eee 266, 622 





For all nonparlor dwellings for which tenders were let or direct 
labor schemes were approved during the last year, the average build- 
ing price was slightly higher than in the previous year, that is £361 
as compared with £355. The cost of ordinary nonparlor houses (e1- 
cluding dwellings in 3 or more story buildings and small dwelling: 
having 1 bedroom) increased from £364 to £370 in this 1-year period. 
Increases in building costs during the year, like those of the 2 previous 
years, the report states, were ‘due in the main to general pressure 
on the building industry and to the demands made on labor an 
materials by the rearmament program.” 

The Ministry of Health kept costs under close scrutiny, sometimes 
postponing approval of rehousing schemes because the high costs 
would increase rents. It deprecated the action of some local au- 
thorities in limiting competition for contracts to local firms and 
specifying particular local materials without giving contractors the 
opportunity to substitute suitable materials of an equivalent standard, 
thus raising building costs. 
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Housing Conditions 


Management 


A special study was made during the year covering management 


‘of municipal housing estates by local authorities, with special ref- 


erence to the employment of trained house managers. The investi- 
gation carried on by the House Management Subcommittee of the 


‘Central Housing Advisory Committee disclosed that trained house 


managers had been appointed by a minority of local authorities and 
that management was carried on under the ordinary machinery of 


‘local government to a large extent. Different officers were found to 
‘be responsible for managerial work falling in their specialized fields 
‘and little was being done by way of social service. 


Recognizing that most people resent interference in their private 


life, the subcommittee nevertheless recommended occasional visits 
‘even to the best tenants to insure that the houses were being used to 
‘the best advantage, and constant supervision of the tenants who 


constitute a management problem. The need for social education 
was stressed. Woman managers were recommended as best suited 
to visiting the housewife. These visits should start before tenants 
move into their new dwellings, if possible. In order to give managers 
a business reason for their periodic visits, it was considered advisable 
to combine rent collection with social work. Finally, the subcom- 
mittee stressed personality and training as essential for all managers, 
and a degree or diploma from a university or recognized professional 
body which confers degrees in estate management for those in charge 


of large estates. 






























Health and Industrial Hygiene 


ESTABLISHMENT OF FIRST-AID SERVICE I\ 
COSTA RICA! 


FIRST-AID chests, containing specified medicines and equipmen: 
are required to be maintained in certain establishments in Costa Rie, 
under a decree of April 9, 1937. These include: (1) Industrial estab- 
lishments, import and export companies, slaughterhouses, market: 
agricultural and grazing enterprises, sawmills, commercial houses 
dealing in inflammable or explosive materials, and all industria! «a: 
commercial establishments in which the workers use machines «: 
move merchandise that can cause accidents; (2) hotels and otly 
public lodging houses; (3) public or private schools; (4) river boat: 
vehicles, and airplanes, used in passenger transport, when their regu! 
traveling distance within the national territory is more than 5 
kilometers; and (5) places of amusement or recreation maintained | 
the State or by private concerns for profit (as theaters, stadiums, et 
One chest is to be placed in each of the establishments and vehicles 
mentioned. The sanitary and police authorities are to supervise tli 
execution of this decree, and to penalize violators according to specifi 
public-health laws. The decree became effective May 13, 1937. 


FREE MEDICAL ASSISTANCE FOR AGRICULTURA! 
LABOR IN GUATEMALA ? 


CONTRACTORS employing agricultural labor in Guatemala ar 
required to have first-aid chests at their camps for emergency purpose: 
under an order of April 20, 1938. The director of public health is t 
determine the medicines required and the quantities of each in relation 
to the number of workers. 





i Costa Rica, Banco Nacional de Seguros, Ley y reglamento sobre reparacién por accidentes de! trabe 
ademas contiene la ley contra el ofidismo de 1926 y el decreto sobre botiquines de emergencia de 19)’, =3 
José, 1938. 


2 Diario de Centro América, Guatemala, Apri! 21, 1938, Secci6n Informativa, p. 2. 
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Contractors are not allowed to begin work until they have complied 
with this regulation and have made arrangements with hospitals and 
other health institutions to furnish free medical attention and medi- 
cines. In case of work already under way, a period of 8 days is allowed 
in which to comply with these requirements. The civil authority has 
' charge of the enforcement of the regulations. The cost of transporting 
workers who are ill from the camps to the hospitals and similar 
institutions, and their expenses while there, are to be charged to the 
contractors. The order became effective April 22, 1938. 

































Labor Laws and Court Decisions 








Ord 
AN 
emp 
emp 
LEGISLATIVE SESSIONS IN 1940 stiti 
ONLY eight States (Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, New Jersey. pi 
New York, Rhode Island, South Carolina, and Virginia) w ill me i . 
regular legislative session in 1940. The legislatures of Puerto Rico an hel 
the Philippine Islands will also assemble during the coming year, and = ; 
the third session of the Seventy-sixth Congress will convene 0; tt 
January 3, 1940. . 3 
The majority of the States, as well as Alaska and Hawaii, hold Re 
biennial sessions and meet in odd-numbered years. Hereafter, tly a 
Legislature of Massachusetts will be included in this category, id 
result of a referendum vote of the people at the State election held 0: Dov 
November 8, 1938. The legislature in this State, known as ih - 
general court, met during 1939 and will not assemble again in reg ae 
session until 1941. ol 
Of the State legislatures scheduled to meet in 1940, all excep lick 
Louisiana will meet in January. The legislature of this State wil! aft 
convene on the second Monday in May. The terms of the legislativ: 
sessions meeting in 1940 are limited in four States to 60 days (Ke 
tucky, Louisiana, Rhode Island, and Virginia). In the remainder of t|) 
States meeting, there is no limit as to the length of time the legislatir 
may stay in session. This is also true now of the National Congres: 
Although only eight States will meet in regular session in 1!)4() ats 
according to law, no doubt others not regularly scheduled to meet Ot 
will be called into special session by the governors. The following ae 
table shows the States meeting in regular session in 1940, as well as the thi 
date of convening, and the length of the session wherever fixed by liv. th 
Dates Set by Law for Convening of State Legislatures su 
| Date of | _ 
State Time of assembly fixed by law ing 1940 | yon C0 
session 
























CO 
Kentucky _-.---- ...-..---.-| Tuesday after first Monday in January - -- Jan. 2 60 day of 
Louisiana_______ _- ...-.-.--| Second Monday in May-.---- May 13 | Di ) 
eee Tuesday after first Monday in January ae Jan. 2) Nolimi : 
inn Second Tuesday in January “ Jan. 9 | Di in, 
Ge Beem... 2. ..........- Lt eee ee eee Ob SOI... 5.5. ........... Jan. 3) Do 

Rhode Island__.___.__.___- First Tuesday in January___.___....._- Jan. 2 | 60 day ne 
South Carolina__._.._.._....___| Second Tuesday in January..............._..| Jan. 9 | No lin s} 
I pt ahacenandnacndiad Second Wednesday in January ..__...____-- ....| Jan, 10 | 60 days. sn 
















1 State constitution provides that members of general assembly may not reccive compensation for 1 ore 
than 40 days in any one session. 
3 May be extended up to 30 days by a three-fifths vote in each house. 
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COURT DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO LABOR 


Qrdinance Prohibiting Peaceful Picketing Held Unconstitutional 


AN ORDINANCE which prohibited peaceful picketing except by 
employees who had been employed for at least 3 months and so 
employed within 60 days prior to the picketing, has been held uncon- 
stitutional by the Washington Supreme Court. In this case, a person 
was convicted of violating the ordinance by picketing a power- 
equipment company, although he had never been in its employ. 

The court, in holding the conviction in the lower court improper, 
held that the ordinance conflicted with the public policy of the State 
as declared in the anti-injunction law. This act regulates the issuance 
of injunctions in labor disputes, and provides that a labor dispute may 
exist “regardless of whether or not the disputants stand in the proxi- 
mate relation of employer and employee.” The court disagreed 
with the contention that the ordinance was valid as an exercise of the 
municipal police power, and declared that the city derives its police 
power from the State and can exercise it only in conformity with the 
public policy of the State. The conclusion reached by the court was 
also said to be “in harmony with what seems to be the unanimous 
opinion of courts dealing with the subject of peaceful picketing in the 
light of the Norris-LaGuardia Act and acts identical with, or patterned 
after, it.’ (City of Yakima v. Gorham, 94 Pac. (2d) 180.) 


{ttendance at a Teachers’ Institute Held To Be Within the 
Course of Employment 


A school teacher, who was injured in an automobile accident while 
attending a teachers’ institute, was held by the Court of Appeals of 
Ohio to have been injured in the course of her employment and thus 
entitled to compensation under the workmen’s compensation law. In 
this case, the teacher was attending the institute in a city other than 
the one in which she taught, at the express request and direction of the 
superintendent of schools. She was injured while proceeding in an 
automobile to the place where she intended to spend the night. 

The teacher’s claim for compensation was rejected by the industrial 
commission on the ground that her injuries were not suffered in the 
course of her employment. The court did not agree with the ruling 
of the commission, but declared that the teacher at the moment of 
injury was ‘“‘performing duties incidental to her employment and a 
necessary part of her entire trip to Toledo to attend the institute, as 
she had been directed to do by her employer.” (Bower v. Industrial 
Commission, 22 N. EF. (2d) 840.) 
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Workmen’s Compensation Claims Held Not Assignable 


Claims for the payment of benefits under the State Workmen’ 
Compensation Act are not assignable, according to a recent decisioy 
of the Supreme Court of Michigan. In this case, a workman had 
contracted an occupational disease, and 3 days before his deat), } 
assigned his claim for compensation to his daughter, whom he had 
named executrix in his will. After his death she continued the pros. 
ecution of his claim. The court held that the daughter’s claim shou|\ 
have been dismissed, as “compensation payments are specifically 


made nonassignable by statute.” (Hoffman v. Parker Monument (y. 
287 N. W. 553.) 














Use of Libelous Signs by Pickets Held Unlawful 





The anti-injunction law of Illinois was recently held not to apply i: 
a case where a union picketed a beauty shop with signs declaring tha 
it was unfair to organized labor. The ruling of the State Supreme 
Court was based on the ground that the signs were libelous, as the 
employer had no objection to his employees joining the union. They, 
however, did not wish to do so. The employer and the employees 
joined in petitioning for an injunction, and the court held that it 
should have been granted. 

The union contended that the constitutional right of freedom of 
speech protected them in their exhibition of the signs and that “if 
the statements be untrue, the remedy must be by civil action or by 
prosecution for criminal libel.” In answer to this argument, the 
court said that “freedom of speech does not include freedom to libe! 
or slander,” and that ‘“‘there is no theory upon which the Constitu- 
tion can be shaped into a mantle for wrong.’’ The court also declared 
that “it is right for men to earn their living by honest means within 
the law and it is wrong for others either singly or in combination to 
prevent such honest labor by any unlawful means whether it be force 
violence, or libel.” (Swing v. American Federation of Labor, 22 
N. E. (2d) 857.) 
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TREND OF STRIKES 


THERE was a substantial increase in strike activity in October 
1939 as compared with September, although it was still at a lower level 
than in some of the preceding months of the year. Preliminary 
estimates indicate 195 strikes beginning in October, involving 105,000 
workers. ‘There were around 1,500,000 man-days of idleness in Octo- 
ber as a result of 320 strikes in progress during the month. As 
compared with September, October shows increases of 18 percent in 
number of strikes, 200 percent in number of workers involved, and 
87 percent in man-days of idleness. 


Trend of Strikes, 1933 to October 1939 ! 





wa 65 ~ Re 
Number of strikes Workers involved in 


strikes 

ene | Man-days 
Begi | I | idle during 
siox te “— Ended in In effect | Beginning \In progress| month 


i atend of| inmonth| during or year 
ee caries month month | or year | month 





Year and month 


preceding 
month 





| 16, 872, 128 
19, 591, 949 
15, 456, 337 
13, 901, 956 
28, 424, 857 

9, 148, 273 


55, 850 473, 289 
77, 486 514, 111 
105, 962 767, 856 
78, 666 110, 950 838, 158 
83, 029 124, 682 1, 174, 052 
52, 801 95, 854 871, 002 
50, 193 85, 672 776, 237 
; 48, 378 81, 052 830, 987 
September.......- 96, 399 133, 357 989, 916 
) 52,703 | 113,074 842, 202 
November... ____ 43, 128 75, 445 557, 903 
. 37, 816 62, 160 512, 560 


1939 


January 49, 963 71, 231 513, 150 
February 66, 853 86, 193 536, 008 
TT 41, 854 62, 338 599, 978 

: 390, 662 419,000 | 4,869,323 
369 : 92, 638 452,571 | 3,515, 065 
58, 505 123, 066 937, 661 
189 302 170, 209 204,624 | 1, 134, 157 
‘ 221 349 74,439 | 110, 386 | 1,049,754 
September ! 165 310 185 35, 000 | 90, 000 800, 000 
October ! 125 195 320 190 105, 000 130,000 | 1, 500, 000 





























' Strikes involving fewer than 6 workers or lasting less than 1 day are not included in this table nor in the 
following tables. Notices or leads regarding strikes are obtained by the Bureau from more than 650 daily 
papers, labor papers, and trade journals, as well as from all Government labor boards. Letters are written 
0 representatives of parties in the disputes asking for detailed and authentic information. Since answers 
0 some of these letters have not yet been received, the figures given for the late months are not final. This 


— true with regard to figures for the last 2 months, and these should be considered as preliminary 
imates. 
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The dispute involving the largest number of workers in Octo}, 
was at plants of the Chrysler Corporation in Detroit, Mich. A}jo,, 
20,000 workers were idle at the Dodge plants where this dis)yte 
first centered, and an additional 30,000 or 35,000 were later idle whey 
other plants of the company were closed. This dispute began early 
in October and was still in progress at the end of the month. | 

As compared with October a year ago, the preliminary estimates 
for October 1939 indicate a reduction of 24 percent in number oj 
strikes, but increases of nearly 100 percent in number of worker: 
involved and 78 percent in man-days of idleness. 

The figures shown in the preceding table for September and October 
are preliminary estimates based on newspaper reports and other 
information available as this goes to press. An analysis of strikes j; 
each of these months, based on detailed and verified information, wil! 
appear in subsequent issues of the Monthly Labor Review. 


































POOOPON 


STRIKES IN AUGUST 1939! 





THE number of strikes in August 1939, after a slight recession in July, 
rose appreximately to the level of April and May when strikes were 
comparatively numerous. When all information is in and complet 

it is likely that strikes in August will prove to be more numerous tha: 

in any preceding month of the year. The number of workers invol\ ec 
in the August strikes, however, was less than in April, May, or Jul) 

The same was true of the amount of idleness because of strikes in 
August. 

The largest strike of the month was that of building-trades worker: 
in Philadelphia, Pa., in which it is estimated that at least 15,000 
workers were involved. This strike, called by the Philadelphia 
Building Trades Council and approved to some extent by the employ- 
ers, was in protest against the calling of alleged unauthorized strike: 
by local unions of plumbers and steamfitters. It began August 2! 
and continued for about a week in September when work was resumed 
under a 5-day truce. At Cumberland, Md., approximately 9,()()) 
employees of the Celanese Corporation of America were idle from 
August 4 to September 5, over terms of a new contract. This strike 
was settled by signed agreement. 

Of 221 strikes beginning in August, on which detailed information 
has been obtained, 36 were in the textile industries, 32 were in building 
and construction, 22 in lumber and allied products, 18 in transporia- 
tion, 18 in trade, and 17 in the food industries. The greatest num)er 
of workers involved was in the building and construction and tlie 






















1 Detailed information on a few strikes has not yet been received. 
Data on missing strikes will be included in the annual report. 


(See footnote to preceding table 
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Industrial Disputes 


rayon-manufacturing industries because of the Philadelphia and 
Cumberland strikes referred to above. 
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The most man-days idle 


because of strikes in August were in the chemical industries, which 


include rayon manufacturing (196,000), 
id allied products (101,000), and building and construction (85,000). 


Tas_eE 1.—Strikes in August 1939, by Industry 


textiles (173,000), 


lumber 





Industry 





All industries__. - 


Iron and steel and their products, not including machinery 


Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills 
Hardware. _- 
Stoves__. 


Machinery, not including transportation equipment 


Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies. 
Foundry and machine-shop products. 
Radios and phonographs. - 

Other - -.. 

Transportation equipment 
Aircraft - 

Automobiles, bodies and parts 
Shipbuilding - --_- 

Nonferrous metals and their products______ 
Brass, bronze, and copper products 
Clocks, watches, and time-recording devices_ 
i .welry « 

Smelting and refining— copper, lead, and zine 
Stamped and enameled ware ; 
Other - -- 

Lumber and allied products 
Furniture 
Millwork and planing 
Sawmills and logging camps_. 

Other... ; 

Stone, clay, and glass products_._...00.........____ 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta 
Glass_. 

Marble, granite, slate, and other products 
Other - - 


Textiles and their products__........__._- i 


Fabrics: 
Cotton goods —; 
Dyeing and finishing textiles. . 
Silk and rayon goods. --. 
Woolen and worsted goods 
RE mumsceietian 6 

Wearing apparel: 

Clothing, men’s. 

Clothing, women’s. ; 
Corsets and allied garments. so 
Men’s furnishings. ___- 
Hats, caps, and millinery _- 
Shirts and collars__-_-_-.---- 


Boots and shoes. 

Other leather goods 
Food and kindred products 

Baking 

Beverages 

Canning and preserving - 

Confectionery - 

Slaughtering and meat packing _- 


Cigars 
Paper and FEAR ae 


Boxes, paper - - 

Printing and | publishing: 
Book and job... 
Newspapers and periodicals - canis 

Other 


Sugar refining, ss soeeh peabing............:... 
t 


| 


| 





Begivning in | In progress ae) 























August ing August 
Num-| Workers |Num-| Workers 
ber | involved! ber | involved 
221 74,439 | 349 110, 386 
2 839 3 1, 079 | 
] 240 
1 | 374 1 | 374 | 
l 465 l 465 | 
o3 737 13 1,774 | 
3 | 116 4 656 
1 463 5 845 
| 34 1 34 
2 124 3 239 
5 5, 611 10 16, 541 
Ke 1 | 765 
4 5, 061 7 15, 226 
1 | 550 l 550 
3 | 783 7 2,915 
g — 1 | 554 
eT } ] | 400 
pabeiiel mt Lie § 18 
a ae 435) 2] 1,595 | 
l 40 1 40 
I | 308 l 308 
22 5, 783 36 8 940 
ll | 1, 660 14 1, 984 
|. 4 675 
5 | 3, 811 9 5, 631 
6 | 312 9 650 
4 | 418 ~ 821 
i 2 204 
1 | 350 ] 350 
| - ] 65 
3 | 68 4 202 
36 | 8, 330 57 15, 869 
| 
1 | 2, 100 6 6, 182 
1 11 l 11 
3 | 1, 477 5 1, 788 
2 594 3 1, 294 
5 290 9 724 
l 48 3 124 
10 497 13 579 
| 400 1 400 
2 1, 008 3 1, 358 
2 1, 320 2 1, 320 
Shes 5 Res Fe 1 762 
4 532 5 74 
4 53 4 53 
. . — 1 600 
7 2, 605 9 3,373 
3 989 4 1, 746 
4 1,616 5 1, 627 
17 7,035 24 8, 093 
3 64 4 74 
‘ a 2 82 
6 | 1, 727 6 1, 727 
’ = 1 190 
5 | 3, 045 6 3, 723 
1 2, 142 1 2, 142 
2 57 4 155 
1 650 1 650 
1 650 1 650 
9 331 12 1,049 
1 33 2 712 
1 14 l 14 
4 64 6 | 103 
3 220 3 220 











Man- 


lays idle 


during 


August 


| 1, 049, 754 


7,740 
1, 200 
5, 610 
430 
14, 772 
3, 166 
9, 340 


79 
wala 


1, 994 
80, 678 
9, 000 
71, 128 
550 
45,613 
12, 742 
230 
414 
27,115 
S00 
4,312 
100, 915 
34, 185 
13, 755 
45, 137 
7, 838 
9, 132 
4, 406 
2, 100 
910 
1,716 
173, 009 


74, 748 
165 

13, 630 
1, 105 
13, 148 


1, 180 
4,017 
2, 800 
5, 260 
7, 920 
7, 620 
4, 085 
431 
6, 900 
21, 960 
6,011 
15, 949 
77, 936 
862 
360 

14, 837 
4, 370 
32, 227 
23, 562 
1,718 
6, 500 
6, 500 
10, 215 
7, 384 


98 
1,013 
1,720 
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Taste 1.—Strikes in August 1939, by Industry—Continued 





Industry 





Chemicals and allied products 
sis Ee 
SS 
Paints and varnishes. ______- 

Petroleum refining -____- 
Rayon and allied products. = 
Soap - eeacastennevt : 
RSET ‘ 

Rubber I -—------------------=--- op a 
Other rubber goods. 


Miscellaneous manufacturing Se ee © Ens See eee 


Furriers and fur factories ____- 
a RS ee : 
Extraction of minerals....__.-.--.-.-._ 
Coal mining, anthracite______- 
Coal mining, bituminous. .__- 
Metalliferous mining. _____- 
_, . Ie = ey 
Transportation and communication__ 
Water transportation__ = 
Motortruck transportation __ 
Motorbus transportation ___. 
Taxicabs and miscellaneous. 


Domestic and personal service _______ 


Hotels, restaurants, and boarding house: Ss 3 eae ge ee 


Personal service, barbers, beauty paras. 
Laundries it hts Eee 


— ~ So eee 
Buildings, exclusive of PWA_. 

All other construction (bridges, docks, etc., 

buildings) - 


| 





Num, Workers |Num- 


ber | involved ber 


| 7 
ewes WeSC ss | 4] 9,336 
ER Se 








Agriculture and fishing... ethene teiataktnareisdtrerc-ecmint wae 


ES SE 
(as SE Le eee 
WPA, relief, and mene ee jects 
Other nonmanufacturing industries 


10 

314 2 

Serer 1 

RR: 1 

|. 2 

1 | 9, 000 2 

jl haar 

3 | 67 5 

3 | 674 | 5 

8| 2,509 183 

l 

8 | , 509 12 

3 288 8 

80 2 
i | 

3 
2 | 208 2 | 
ET 18 | 1, 758 25 | 
7 991 g | 

8 509 | 12 

2 168 | 4 

1 90 l 

18 2, 982 27 

4 368 6 

14 2,614 21 

10 638 20 
3 50 5 | 
l 23 | 1 | 

2 79 4h 

3 480 | 8 

1 6 | 1 

1 | 36; 2 

; 1 

4 , 1 | 36 | 1 
ET EE a 32) 19,480) 46 
17 | 16,654 24 

,and PWA | 

nes | 45 2, 826 22 
; 6 3, 380 6 

] 400 ] 

) 2 980 | 5 

NEES 1 45 | 1 
nid 4 191 e 








| Beginningin | In progress dur- 
August ing August 


Workers 
involved 


10, 824 | 


314 
15 
44 





1,030 | 


9, 206 
193 


2 2 


” 934 | 
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Maryland (9,247), New York (8,266), and California (5,817). 


four States also had more man-days idle during the month than any 


others: Maryland (185,000), 
(92,000), and California (86,500 


Seven of the 221 strikes extended into two or more States. 
largest of these were the strike of the National Sugar Refining Co. 
employees at Edgewater, N. J., 


New York (104,000), 
). 


Pennsylvania 


and Long Island City, N. Y.., 


Nearly one-fourth (52) of the 221 strikes beginning in August were 
in New York State. There were 21 in California, 19 in Pennsy)- 
vania, 18 in New Jersey, and 12 in Massachusetts. 
greatest number of workers involved were Pennsylvania (18,156), 
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began August 17, and a strike of lumber and timber workers in 
Washington and Oregon, which began August 29. Both of these 
strikes were still in progress at the end of August. 


TABLE 2.—Strikes in August 1939, by States 





Beginning in August In qpen aves 
Man-days 
idle during 
Workers August 
involved 





Workers 


Number involved 
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There was an average of 337 workers involved in the 221 strikes 
beginning in August. About 60 percent of the strikes involved less 
than 100 workers each, 34 percent involved from 100 up to 1,000 
workers each, and 6 percent involved 1,000 or more workers each. 
Included in the latter group were the Philadelphia and Cumberland 
strikes referred to before—the only strikes in August in which more 
than 5,000 workers were involved, 
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TABLE 3.—Strikes Beginning in August 1939, Classified by Number of Workers | nvolye; 










Industry group 
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strikes, including 27 percent of the 





























Union-organization matters were the major issues in 59 percent of 
the strikes beginning in August. About 44 percent of the total 
workers involved were included in these strikes. In 26 percent of the 


workers involved, the major 


issues were wages and hours. In a large proportion of these strikes, 
& wage increase was the principal issue. 
including 29 percent of the total workers involved, the major issues 
were miscellaneous matters including jurisdiction, rival union or 
factional disputes, sympathy strikes and disputes over specific 


In 15 percent of the strikes, 











divisi0 
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working conditions and grievances such as delayed pay, unequal 
division of work, vacations, etc. 


TABLE 4.—Major Issues Involved in Strikes Beginning in August 1939 





Strikes 
Major issue , 


Workers involved 





Number | oe of 


| 
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Number | 
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Percent of 
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——=—— 








Wages and hours 
Wage imcrease.......- ‘ 
RE 
Wage increase, hour decrease 
Wage decrease, hour increase 
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Recognition ...........-. zo 
Recognition and wages__...._.__- 
Recognition and hours___._....______- 
Recognition, wages and hours 
Closed or union shop_............____-. 
Discrimination 
Other 
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1 It is probable that the figures here given do not include all jurisdictional strikes. Due to the local 
nature of these disputes, it is difficult for the Bureau to find out about all of them. 


About 58 percent (204) of the 349 strikes in progress during August 
were terminated during the month, with an average duration of 23 


calendar days. One-third of these strikes ended in less than a week 
after they began, 41 percent lasted from a week up to 1 month, 
22 percent lasted from 1 up to 3 months, and 4 percent (9 strikes) 
had been in progress for 3 months or more. Included in this latter 
group was the strike at the airplane factory of the Curtiss-Wright 
Corporation near St. Louis, Mo., which had been in progress since 
March 1, the strike at the electrical products plant of the Allen- 
Bradley Co., at Milwaukee, Wis., which began early in May, and the 
strike at the Kieckhefer Container Co., at Delair, N. J., which also 
began early in May. 
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TaBLE 5.—Duration of Strikes Ending in August 1939 
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Industry group Total 1 week], and| land | 2and 
Less | and 
| than 1! less —, less | less 
| week |than }4 an 4 than 2 | than 3 
wena month) a months 
All industries.......-......--.-------.--------------] 204 | 63 | 44 | 39 | 37 | - 
—_— | ——_———— | a | ee | | 
Manufacturing | | | 
Iron and steel and their products, not including 
I Sk a 2 | 1 | . 
Machinery, not including transportation equip- 
| CE SMa: CR ra : 7 1 | 1 ae 1 
Transportation equipment____- SO ee 6 i ee: 1 1 
Nonferrous metals and their products. a ae 7 oS 2 | 
Lumber and allied products vil a, |} 21 5 | 4 7 | 3 1 
Stone, clay, and glass products__.._______- 5 ] | 1 | l 2 | 
Textiles and their products __-_-_-- his | 36 6 | 11 10 6 1 
Leather and its manufactures apoclll 6 1 | 4 ] 
Food and kindred products_._________. : 15 3 4 4 3 l 
Paper and printing cmemanel { 2 ] 
Chemicals and allied products > 5 1 l l l 
Miscellaneous manufacturing. __- 7 2 2 e l l 


Nonmanufacturing 
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Government officials or boards assisted in negotiating settlements 
of 47% percent of the 204 strikes ending in August. More than 60 
percent of the total workers involved in all strikes ending in Aug 

were in this group. ‘These workers were represented in most cases 
by their union officials. About 37 percent of the strikes, including 
33 percent of the workers involved, were settled through direct 
negotiations between employers and representatives of organized 
workers. There were no formal settlements in the cases of about 
13 percent of the strikes, which included 5 percent of the total work- 
ers involved. Most of these strikes were simply terminated when 
the strikers returned to work without settlements of the disput 

issues or when employers hired new workers to fill their places, 
moved to another locality, or went out of business. 
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‘| aBLE 6.—Methods of Negotiating Settlements of Strikes Ending in August 1939 

















| Strikes | Workers involved 
Negotiations toward settlements carried on by— 
- Percent of 7 Percent of 
Number total Number total 



































Employers and workers directly___.....-- ontpatuanpooes 3 | 1.5 | 45 1.0 
Employers and representatives of organized workers 

a Fre en ne Seen 76 | 37.3 | 15, 039 32.9 
Government officials or boards. -_....................--- 97 | 47.5 27, 790 60. 7 
Private conciliators or arbitrators. -.._.............-... 1 | 5 ll (1) 
Terminated without formal settlement--.............-- 27 | 13.2 2, 467 5.4 








—- 


| Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 






Approximately 37 percent of the strikes ending in August, includ- 
ing 19 percent of the total workers involved, resulted in substantial 
gains to the workers; 38 percent of the strikes, including 46 percent 
of the total workers resulted in partial gains or compromises; and 14 
percent of the strikes, including 9 percent of the workers involved, 
resulted in little or no gains. (See table 7.) 















TasBLe 7.—Results of Strikes Ending in August 1939 
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Result 





’ 2 
Number | Percent of! number | Percent of 
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total total 




























Total Se Tie Weather e wed maaan 204 100. 0 45, 758 100. 0 
Substantial gains to workers. -.-......__--- ae 76 37.3 8, 552 | 18.7 
Partial gains or compromises._......._____. ae 78 38.2 | 20, 881 | 45.7 
Little or no gains to workers.._._.__.-_- ; ; 28 13.7 4, 138 | 9.0 
Jurisdiction, rival union, or faction settlements a 15 | 7.4 11, 264 24. 6 
RA a He TT OS: 6 | 2.9 873 | 1.9 
I a a ed atee oaebedmmnanadieoning oa og 1 5 50 | = 









In table 8 the results of the 204 strikes ending in August are shown 
in relation to the major issues involved. Comparing the strikes over 
wages and hours with those in which union-organization matters were 
the major issues, the figures indicate that a smaller proportion of the 
wage-and-hour strikes were won, proportionately more were com- 
promised, but considerably fewer were lost by the workers. The 
same general relationship existed in the proportions of workers who 
won, lost, or compromised. Of the 14,808 workers involved in the 
wage-and-hour strikes, 23 percent substantially won what was de- 
manded, 65 percent obtained compromise settlements, and 12 percent 
gained little or nothing. Of the 14,424 workers involved in the strikes 
Over union-organization matters, 29 percent substantially won what 
was demanded, 54 percent obtained partial gains or compromises, 
and 14 percent gained little or nothing. 
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TaBLe 8.—Results of Strikes Ending in August 1939, in Relation to Major Issjies 
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regarding labor conditions, etc. 


laste 1.—Situations Disposed of by U. 








Industrial Disputes 


\CLIVITIES OF UNITED STATES CONCILIATION 
SERVICE, OCTOBER 1939 


THE United States Conciliation Service in October 1939 disposed 
of 283 situations involving 67,871 workers. 
were requested by the employees, employers, and other interested 


Of these situations, 173 were strikes, threatened strikes, lock-outs, 
and controversies, involving 53,459 workers. The remaining situa- 
tions, involving 14,412 workers, were services rendered, such as filling 
requests for information, adjusting complaints, holding conferences 


The facilities of the Service were used in 27 major industrial fields, 
such as building trades and the manufacture of foods, iron and steel, 
textiles, etc. (table 1), and were utilized by employees and employers 
in 38 States and the District of Columbia (table 2). 


The services of this agency 
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S. Conciliation Service, October 1939, by 











Industries 
Disputes | Other situations | Total 
| | 
Industry 

Num- | Workers | Num- | Workers | Num- | Workers 

ber j|involved| ber |involved| ber | | involved 

All industries... .............. me" 53, 459 110| 14,412] 283 q 67, 871 
il eccictect tinetscodegtinin peice A 1 | j 4 oy 
enna =| 6 6, 246 1 7 7 6, 253 
Building trades.............. “| 7 1, 430 8 | 304 15 | 1, 734 
Chemicals... ....... : 5 2, 403 _ ieee 5 2, 403 
Communications - . - . -| 2 673 — 2 673 

Hotels, restaurants, and others (domestic and | | | | 

personal) ot : ‘ 16 762 3 4 | 19 766 
Food......._. 18| 6,504 5 5} 23] 6,509 
{ron and steel_. : 19 5, 804 8 257 | 27 | 6, 061 
FEES CE ee eee ee 4 689 2 2 6 691 
Lumber and furniture -. _. sgninsinnninnetes 12 2, 423 4 5 6 | 2, 428 
SET ea eee -| 13 2, 365 4 353 17 2, 718 
2 intiayiphat ieee ers 2 307 4 7, 252 6 | 7, 559 
| | OS ee tees 3 9, 850 6 6 9 | 9, 856 
i ET RL eT 3 «| ee ae 3 | 202 
GT eee 2 496 1 1 3 | 497 
nea a aera 2 377 2 551 4 928 
a aa eee 1 300 8 126 9 426 
I 3 |} eS eee 3 121 
EN I EE Ewe, ae SPs 3 252 3 252 
eee a 2 | a Pee 2 379 
ea ee eee eee 2 RS a ca 2 250 
Stone, CS SEE 6 2, 468 1 1 7 2, 469 
i A nc ae ie RTA GR 11 5, 584 13 2, 236 24 7, 820 
, | SLIPS: 7s RS eee 1 450 2 1, 501 3 1, 951 
I i a 16 1, 675 7 18 23 1, 693 
A IR RT 11 708 7 407 18 1,115 
Transportation equipment..............._____.. 2 RR Be, cet 2 215 
I ee, ee he sdensennases 4 778 20 | 1, 123 24 1, 901 
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TaBie 2.—Situations Disposed of by U. S. Conciliation Service, October 1939, by State, 
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Minimum Wages and Maximum Hours 
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SECOND YEAR OF THE WAGE AND HOUR ACT 









BASING conclusions on conditions as of April 1939, it is estimated 
that 650,000 persons engaged in interstate commerce or the produc- 
tion of goods for interstate commerce were subject to wage increases 
to 30 cents an hour on October 24 under the provisions for an auto- 
matic wage increase in the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938.1. This 
estimate was made in connection with a special survey by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics to determine the probable extent of the increase 
in wages and decrease in normal weekly working time (without the 
payment of overtime rates) prescribed by the wage and hour law. 
The study also disclosed that 2,400,000 of the persons in occupations 
subject to the law were working over 42 hours a week in April, but 
that 30 percent of them were receiving overtime pay for hours in 
excess of 42 per week. 















Coverage of Act 










Somewhat more than 14,100,000 workers were employed in April 
1939, in the broad groups of industries subject to the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. The groups shown in table 1 include manufacturing, 
mining, quarrying, and crude-petroleum production, railroads and 
motor carriers, public utilities, wholesale trade, mail-order houses, 
and insurance and brokerage. Reports from employers to the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics indicated that of these workers, 12,300,000 were 
engaged in interstate commerce and subject to the act at the time 
of the survey.? More than three-fifths of the workers subject to 
the act were found in manufacturing industries alone. 




















‘United States. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Estimated Number of Workers in April 1939 Subject to 
Provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act Effective October 24, 1939. Washington, 1939. (Mimeo- 
graphed Report No. 8293.) The study was limited to establishments in continental United States 
The Wage and Hour Division has estimated that 40,000 workers (exclusive of home workers) in Puerto 
Rico received less than 30 cents. 

? The Bureau did not attempt to define coverage; all inquiries received by the Bureau as to which workers 
are subject to the act were referred to the Wage and Hour Division. 

There appears to be some overreporting of wage earners as subject to the act. This type of overreporting 
for the manufacturing industries may involve 200,000 or 300,000 workers. It also appears from the reports 
receivéd that employers in wholesale trade have applied a very rigorous interpretation of the law in esti- 
mating the number of workers subject to the act. It may be that in the ultimate enforcement of the act in 
the courts it will be applied to several hundred thousand less workers in wholesale trade than are reported to 
be covered in answer to the Bureau questionnaire. Although, the figure of 12,300,000 may be too high, there 
is No reason to believe the number is less than 11,500,000, 1439 
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In general, the sharpest contrast in the reported ratio of the wore, Ee 


subject to the act was that between wage earners and salaried worke, 
In manufacturing, about 63 percent, and in the extractive industric: 
about 60 percent, of the salaried workers were reported to be 
to the act. On the other hand, among wage earners in manufac} \i1; 
and the extractive industries, all but 5 or 6 percent were report 
covered. 

The lowest ratios of wage earners subject to the act were re) 
from wholesale trade, insurance and brokerage, motor carriers, gp, 
electric light and power. The reported coverage of 72 percent fo, 
wage earners in wholesale trade was the lowest coverage rep 
for the nonmanufacturing industries in interstate commerce. 

The proportion of wage earners subject to the act was, of 60) 
not the same in every manufacturing industry. Of a list of 25 i: 
tries, for which reasonably accurate totals could be constructed 
lowest reported coverage (70 percent) was in bakeries (exclusiy: 
small retail bakers) and the next lowest in the printing industrie 
(91-92 percent). Fifteen of the industries reported 95 to 98 percen 
of the wage earners as subject to the act. 

The most significant exception to this range among all manufs 
ing industries is indicated by reports received from the canni 
industry, in which industry more than half of the workers 
reported as not affected by section 7 of the act.’ Similarly, a 
proportion of workers in the manufacturing of butter came withi 
the same category. 

Reports from establishments manufacturing confectionery 
cream, beverages, and shirts and collars indicated about the 
proportion of workers subject to the act as in the case of bak: 
Otherwise, it appeared that more than 90 percent of the wage earners 
were covered in each of the several manufacturing industries. 








3 From Wage and Hour Division, R-333, p. 2: 
“‘An individual shall be regarded as employed in the ‘area of production’ within the meaning of 
13 (a) (10), in handling, packing, storing, ginning. compressing, pasteurizing, drying, preparing 
raw or natura! state, or canning of agricultural or horticultura)] commodities for market, or in makin; 
or butter or other dairy products: 

“(a) if he performs those operations on materials all of which come from farms in the general vi: 


nec 
the establishment where he is employed, and the number of employees engaged in those operations 
establishment does not exceed seven, or ast 
“(b) + > 7. 
: est 
“*(¢c) = — . ‘ 
““(d) if he performs those operations on materials all of which come from farms in the immediate 1S | 
of the establishment where he is employed, ani the establishment is located in the open countr) 
rural community. As used in this subsection (d), ‘immediate locality’ shall not include any distance 
more than ten miles and ‘open country’ or ‘rural community’ shall not include any city or town of 2.50 br 


greater population according to the 15th United States Census, 1930.” 
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rape l.—Estimated Number of Employees in Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing 
Industries Affected by October 1939 Changes in Fair Labor Standards Act 
ed from reports received from firms cooperating monthly with Bureau of Labor Statistics and 


upon April 1939 reports. Because of need of rounding State and regional data, totals of these data 
ot agree exactly with United States total shown here] 
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} act— 

Estimated | E on og Employees |________ one 

employ- | number | a _ 
Industry | ment, | subject | lesgthan | Receiving 
| April 1939 to act | 30 cents Working overtime 
‘ | per hour | more than | for work in 
42 hours excess of 
per week 42 hours 
| per week 

a | Sew 
ted States total 14, 116, 700 






12, 290, 000 6 50, 000 | 2. 380, 000 718, 500 

































\fanufacturing: | 
Wage earners | 7,347,000 | 6,900, 000 1 460, 000 1, 368, 000 423, 000 
Salaried employees - - ‘ 1, 204, 600 757, 500 8, 100 152, 300 21, 700 
Anthracite: | 
- Wage earners ' 80, 000 72. 000 | (2) 3, 000 (2) 
Salaried employees 4, 000 1, 600 | (3) 900 (3 
tuminous: 
Wage earners. _..- ‘ : ‘ 414, 000 | 396, 000 1, 000 5, 000 | 2, 000 
Salaried employees 15, 200 | 9, 900 100 2, 300 400 
\Metalliferous mining 
Wage earners : 93, 000 90, 000 1, 000 | 33, 000 24, 000 
Salaried employees - - 6, 400 | 3, 200 | (3) 1, 900 900 
juarrying and nonmetallic mining 
Wage earners... -_. 68, 000 | 65, 000 | 6, 000 | 28, 000 | 10, 000 
Salaried employees 5, 900 3, 500 100 | 1, 400 | 200 
rude-petroleum production: 
Wage earnmers..._.___. ae oes 156, 000 148, 000 (? 35, 000 8 000 
Salaried employees - - ‘ bed 9, 600 6, 300 (3 1, 000 300 
lelephone and telegraph: Wage earners 394, 000 347, 000 13, 000 31, 000 1, 000 
lectric light and power: Wage earners 403, 000 | 311, 000 | 2, 000 | 44, 000 | 14, 000 
Vholesale trade: Wage earners 1, 648,000 | 1, 183, 000 79, 000 447, 000 136, 000 
surance and brokerage: Wage earners 365, 000 288, 000 3, 000 | 13, 000 6, 000 
‘ailroads (class [): Wage earners 950, 000 | 950, 000 19, 000 | " . 
{otor carriers: Wage earners 850, 000 | 659, 000 000 | 214, 000 71. 000 
roads (other): Wage earners 58, 000 58, 000 tT 000 eee, ae 
lail-order houses: Wage earners 45, 000 41, 000 | (2) a a 












Includes 398,000 wage earners in manufacturing estimated from questionnaire returns and an allowance 
{ 62,000 for underreporting in these returns. 

Less than 500. 
? Less than 50. 








Workers Receiving Less Than 30 Cents an Hour 






About 650,000 persons receiving less than 30 cents an hour were 
employed in April 1939 in occupations reported by employers to be 
subject to the Fair Labor Standards Act. They constituted about 
5% percent of the 12,300,000 persons estimated to be in industries and 
occupations in interstate commerce subject to the act. The minimum 
estimate derived from reports received is 588,000. The maximum 
estimate that seems reasonable with allowance for underreporting 
is about 700,000. 

The great majority of these persons were wage earners in three 
broad groups of industries: Manufacturing, wholesale trade, and motor 
carriers. These three in combination accounted for all but 10 percent 
of the persons reported to receive less than 30 cents. In these indus- 
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tries from 2 to 4 percent of the wage earners in the North,‘ and nearly 
20 percent of those in the South received less than 30 cents. In the 
West very few workers in these industries receive less than 30 cents 
an hour. 

Only about 6,000 workers in quarrying and nonmetallic m ining 
received less than 30 cents. They were largely found in the Sou: hem 
States. In that region about one-fifth of the workers received Jes: 
than 30 cents. 

A significant number of workers in telegraph and telephone com. 
panies received less than 30 cents an hour. In the North the figure 
was 7,000 or about 3 percent of the wage earners covered in thes 
industries, while in the South there were 5,000, or approximately 7 
percent of those subject to the act. 

Reports indicate that relatively few wage earners on class I rail- 
roads, or in electric light and power companies, metal mining, or 
insurance and brokerage houses received less than 30 cents an hour 
The number in the North is too small to be significant. In the South 
in each of these-branches of industry approximately 5 percent of the 
wage earners received less than 30 cents. 

Finally, it may be noted that in no region did any significant num- 
ber of wage earners receive less than 30 cents an hour in coal mining 
or in the production of crude petroleum. 

For mail-order houses the data are available only in national totals. 

All but about 1 percent of the salaried workers—as distinguished 
from wage earners—in manufacturing, mining, quarrying, and the 


production of crude petroleum, received more than 30 cents an hour 
in April 1939. 






























Regional Distribution 















The concentration of workers receiving less than 30 cents an hour 
in particular States was very marked. There were 20 States in which 
more than 5,000 such workers subject to the act were found. They 
were either large industrial States in the northeast or were located in 





* North includes: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Maryland, District of Columbia, West Virginia, and 
Delaware. South includes: Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Kentucky, Tenes- 
see, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas, Arizona, and New Mexico. UW ¢s/ in- 
cludes: Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, Nevada, Washington, Oregon, and California. ‘The 
classification in these three broad regions was made on the basis of information available before the data were 
tabulated. Subsequent analysis confirms what was known before—namely, that the regions may them- 
selves be subdivided, and, more particularly, that States like Missouri, Oklahoma, Kentucky, and Mary- 
land constitute an intermediate zone in the wage structure of the country. The classification is therefore 
arbitrary and largely follows combinations of broad regions used by the Census. Atizona and New Mev 
were grouped with the Southern States on the basis of earlier data for common labor rates. As regards (!' 
Fair Labor Standards Act, and especially as regards the proportion of workers receiving less than 30 cen! 
they are better grouped with the other Mountain States. The gereral summary tables have not been r 
vised to exclude them; but in the subsequent analysis by subregions these two States are treated as part 0! 


the Mountain States. Similarly, Oklahoma is usually discussed in connection with Kansas and 
Midwestern States. 
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‘he South. These 20 States had three-quarters of the workers receiv- 
ing less than 30 cents an hour and subject to the act. Among them 
vere the two largest industrial States of the country, New York 
and Pennsylvania, each of which had more than 1,000,000 workers 
subject to the act; 3 of the 4 States with 500,000 but less than 1,000,000 
workers subject to the act, namely, Illinois, Massachusetts, and Ohio; 
as well as New Jersey with 490,000 workers under the act. Few of the 
Southern States, all of which are included in this list of 20 States, 
had as many as 200,000 workers subject to the act. These 20 States, 
and the estimated number of workers receiving less then 30 cents 
in each® are as follows: 


Over 40,000 workers - - - - -- ich dicta Georgia, North Carolina. 

30,000-40,000 workers_........... Tennessee, South Carolina, Alabama, Texas. 

20,000-30,000 workers_........... Pennsylvania, Mississippi, Virginia, New 
York, Louisiana, Florida. 

10,000-20,000 workers__........._. Arkansas, Massachusetts, New Jersey, [Illi- 
nois, Missouri, Maryland, Ohio. 

Less than 10,000 workers. -_--_---- Kentucky. 


At the other extreme are found 16 States and the District of Colum- 
bia in each of which less than 1,600 workers are subject to the act. 
These include: 


Arizona Montana Utah 

Colorado Nevada Vermont 
Delaware New Mexico Washington 
District of Columbia North Dakota West Virginia 
Idaho Oregon Wyoming 
Minnesota South Dakota 


More than three-quarters of the manufacturing wage earners 
receiving less than 30 cents an hour in the South are found in 6 
industries. ‘They are, in order of their importance, lumber, cotton 
textiles, cotton garments, knit goods, fertilizers, and cottonseed oil. 
Each of these in its busy season has employed more than 10,000 
workers subject to the act at less than 30 cents. It is estimated that 
205,000 to 235,000 wage earners paid less than 30 cents an hour are 
found in these 6 industries. 

The lumber industry alone accounts for about 100,000 of these 
wage earners. This constitutes about three-fourths of all of the wage 
earners in southern sawmills. 

The second largest number of wage earners employed at less than 
30 cents in the Southern States was found in cotton textiles. The 
number was certainly greater than 50,000, and may well have been 
in the neighborhood of 60,000 workers. The proportion of workers 











‘Individual State figures are not to be regarded as reliable except within very broad limits. There is a 
known underreporting by low-wage establishments, for which allowance is made in discussing the South as 
4 whole and particular industries in the South. There is no means of distributing this allowance accurately 
among the several Southern States. 
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in the cotton-textile industry receiving less than 30 cents an hour wa 
about 1 out of 5 wage earners. 

A field survey by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in the spring 9; 
1939 indicated that 63.3 percent of the workers in the South encage, 
in the manufacture of men’s cotton garments and shirts and ||; 
received less than 30 cents an hour. This means that at least 25.1 
workers in this industry received less than that rate. 

The fourth largest group of wage earners in the South in many. 
facturing receiving less than 30 cents an hour was in the knit-eoo<; 
industry, including underwear and seamless and _ full-fashioned 
hosiery. On the basis of all available evidence, the Bureau estiriates 
the number to be 20,000 to 25,000. In August and September 1935 
a field study indicated that in the South 11.7 percent of the 
earners in full-fashioned hosiery, 45.6 percent of those in seam! 
hosiery, and 38.3 percent of those in underwear establishments rece iy, 
less than 30 cents an hour. In view of the readjustments of the 
scales made in October 1938, when the 25-cent minimum wage be: 
effective, these percentages are somewhat too high to reflec 
situation that existed in the spring of 1939. 

The cottonseed oil, cake, and meal industry is located alii: 
exclusively in the South. Somewhat more than 15,000, or abou: 
percent of the workers, received less than 30 cents an hour in {! 
industry. 

In the fertilizer industry in the South there were between || ,5\) 
and 13,000 workers who received less than 30 cents an hour in thi 
spring of 1939. They constituted about two-thirds of all of ¢! 
wage earners-in this industry. 













Ft 





Employees Working More Than 42 Hours a Week 


It is estimated that about 2,400,000 persons were actually workin 
over 42 hours per week in April 1939 in occupations reported by tli 
employer to be subject to the Fair Labor Standards Act. Of these 
persons who were working more than 42 hours, about 720,000, or 
30 percent, received an overtime rate of pay for work which they |i< 
done in excess of 42 hours. The same three groups of industries 
which were important in connection with the 30-cent wage rate wer 
dominant with regard to the 42-hour overtime limit. Over 90 percen 
of the persons working over 42 hours per week were found in manu- 
facturing, wholesale trade, and motor carriers, as shown in table 2 

In proportion to the number of workers subject to the Fair Laor 
Standards Act, the longest hours were being worked in wholesile 





* This does not refer to the number of workers who, if they are required to work more than 42 ho 
paid overtime rates. A plant with 1,000 workers, for example, may have a general policy of paying ove’ 
rates for work after 40 hours. In April there may have been only 5 people working more than 42 hou 
is this number which would have been reported. 
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trade, Which had 38 percent of such workers employed over 42 hours. 
The proportion was but little less in motor carriers. Except for 
‘hese two and for manufacturing, on!y a low proportion of workers 
vere employed for more than 42 hours. In general, however, about 
7) percent of those actually working more than 42 hours in each of the 
branches were not paid overtime rates for work beyond 42 hours, in 


April. 








Taste 2.—Estimated Number of Persons Working Over 42 Hours per Week and Subject 
to Fair Labor Standards Act, April 1939, by Industry Group 































Persons working Persons not receiving over- 
| over42hours | time pay 
| Persons 7” 
Industry group | a 
Percent) °° — jie = a Percent 
| Number ees | pas | Number over 43 subject 
to act | hours to act 
| | 
Clot 62h a ts S ee eee ee Baie ae eee a 
' ; , 
ill industries. ............................--| 2,380,800 | 19.4 | 718,500 | 1,662,300 | 69.8 13.5 
Janufacturing industries__.................|' 1,520,300 | 19.9 | 2 444,700 |° 1,075, 600 | 70.7 | 14.0 
holesale trade —_ -| 447,000 | 37.8) 136,000 311, 000 70. 0 26. 3 
Motor carriers .......-- x iiddnad 214,000 | 32.5 71, 000 143, 000 | 66.8 21.7 
ther industries _- -- | #199, 500 | 7.1 | 566,800 | $ 132, 700 | 66. 5 4.8 






| 








ncludes 152,300 salaried workers. 
ncludes 21,700 salaried workers. 
neludes 130,600 salaried workers. 
ncludes 7,500 salaried workers. 

neludes 1,800 salaried workers. 
Includes 5,700 salaried workers. 







a 






{bout one-third of the workers subject to the act in all industries 
who were employed over 42 hours were in four States—New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Illinois. If four more States—Massa- 
chusetts, New Jersey, Michigan, and Texas—were added, over half 
of the group working more than 42 hours would be included. Thus, 
the overtime problem, at least as regards the absolute number of 
workers involved, appears to relate to the Northern States, in con- 
trast to the 30-cent wage limit which was most important, even in 
absolute terms, in the South. 

In terms of the percentage of workers subject to the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, however, the situation was different. In 20 States, 
more than 25 percent of the workers subject to the act were employed 
over 42 hours. These States were mostly in the South, the Great 
Plains area, and the Mountain States. None of the Pacific Coast 
States, and only Vermont and Delaware of the Northern States east 
of the Mississippi River were included among those States in which 
25 percent of the workers covered by the act worked overtime. 

Considering only the manufacturing industries, much the same 
story was presented as for all industries together. Seven Northern 
States—Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Illinois, and Michigan—had half of the workers who were employed 
over 42 hours per week in April 1939 in manufacturing. These same 
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States and North Carolina had 52 percent of the factory workers who MM of fin 


10 


worked more than 42 hours but were not paid at overtime rates afte MR Wag 
42 hours’ work. Except for Missouri and Texas, the States west of I resu! 
the Mississippi River did not have large numbers of persons Working J prev 


over 42 hours. an es 

In the nonmanufacturing industries the case was somewhat dif. mitt 
ferent. Three widely distant States—New York, Illinois, and &§ hour 
Texas—had the largest number of workers at more than 42 hours 


is Ta 

In these three States were employed 29 percent of all of the non. T 
manufacturing wage earners working over 42 hours per week. Four §& issu 
more States—Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and California— & the 
together had another 23 percent.’ min 
The reports on time worked in excess of 42 hours and of payment & taili 
of overtime rates for such time actually worked in April suggest that & of t 
there is a general relationship between the two. Though many ex. J 
ceptions are to be noted, there is some tendency to pay overtime rates JB 36] 
for time worked in excess of 42 hours more frequently when relatively for 


small proportions of the workers actually work more than 42 hours. & by 








This is indeed to be expected, for the policy of paying overtime rates J 
is ordinarily adopted as a device to limit (without prohibiting) over- & in‘ 
time work. Conversely, where there is extensive employment of @ all 
workers for more than 42 hours, time worked beyond 42 hours is not & inc 
so generally paid for at overtime rates. This relationship, with many ing 
exceptions, can be noticed in many of the industry estimates. It ap- 
pears perhaps more significantly in the regional comparisons. It wil] & les 
be recalled that the States in which more than 25 percent of the 0 
workers subject to the act worked more than 42 hours were found Se) 
primarily in the South, Great Plains area, and Mountain States. fu 
The Southern States, and less generally the States in the other areas in 
indicated, are for the most part among the 26 States in which more Or 
than 70 percent of the workers who worked more than 42 hours in 
April were not paid at overtime rates for such work. The exceptions 
to this statement in the South were Texas, Oklahoma, and Virginia A 
oorooece qT 
MINIMUM WAGE FOR COTTON INDUSTRY UNDER . 
WAGE AND HOUR ACT } 
BY ESTABLISHING an hourly rate of pay of 32% cents for the textile V 
industry, effective October 24, 1939, the Administrator of the Fair 


Labor Standards Act followed the recommendation of the committee 
created under the act, for the industry, and had the benefit of infor- 
mation presented at public hearings and in special studies of the 
economic condition of the industry. In the Administrator’s report 


’ Of the Southeastern States, only Florida was important in point of numbers. 
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of findings and opinion,’ it is stated that the economic section of the 
Wage and Hour Division estimated that the increase in labor costs 

resulting from the 32%-cent rate would be 4 percent above the level 

prevailing on October 24, 1938. The Cotton Textile Institute made 

an estimate of 4.2 percent, and the Textile Workers Organizing Com- 

mittee, 3.8 percent. Applying the 4-percent increase to the average 

hourly wage rate of 38.4 cents prevailing in August 1938, the average 

is raised to 39.9 cents or by 1.5 cents. 

This is the second minimum-wage order for an individual industry 
issued by the Administrator under the aim specified in provisions of 
the wage and hour law, namely to reach the objective of a universal 
minimum wage of 40 cents an hour as rapidly as possible without cur- 
tailing employment or earning power, for workers subject to the terms 
of the legislation.” 

It was generally agreed at the hearing that labor costs represent 
36 percent of total manufacturing costs in the cotton industry. There- 
fore the wage increase would result in raising manufacturing costs 
by only 1.44 percent. 

If the effect of the wage change to 32% cents an hour is evaluated 
in terms of the 30-cent rate which became effective automatically for 
all employments subject to the act on October 24, 1939, the estimated 
increase in the wage bill is 2.1 percent and the increase in manufactur- 
ing cost is 0.76 percent. 

Since the minimum wage established for the textile industry entailed 
less than 1.5 percent increase in the average cost of manufacture over 
October 24, 1938, the Administrator held that it would not have a 
serious effect on employment in textile manufacture. He stated 
further that the effect would be negligible owing to the fact that the 
industry would in any event have become subject to the 30-cent rate 
on October 24, 1939. 






























POPOOOPS 
AUSTRALIAN ENDORSEMENT OF 44-HOUR WEEK * 


THE first explicit declaration establishing the 44-hour week as a 
standard in Australia was made in a recent award of the Common- 
wealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration dealing with working 
conditions of storemen and packers. Although many Australian 
workers had previously been awarded a 44-hour week, this maximum 
had been prescribed without specifying it as a general principle. 
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!'U. 8. Department of Labor. Wage and Hour Division. Press release R-422a, September 29, 1939. 
? For asummary of the report on the hosiery industry, the first to benefit under such an order, see Monthly 
Labor Review for October 1939. 

' Data are from the Employers’ Review (Employers’ Federation of New South Wales, Sydney), August 
31, 1939; Industry and Trade (Melbourne, Victorian Employers’ Federation), September 1, 1939; and New 
York Times (New York City), August 16, 1939. 
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On application of the Federated Storemen and Packer’s Union {or , 
reduction in weekly hours from 48 to 44, the Court, on Augus: 1; 
1939, made a decision that normal hours of storemen and packer 
should consist of 88 averaged over 2 weeks with a maximum «/ 48 
hours to be worked in any 1 week. ‘The reference made in the award 
to staggering the starting and finishing times was interpreted by the 
Victorian Employers’ Federation to be a recognition of the nee: for 
some flexibility in the application of the 44-hour workweek to varioys 
industries. 

Two of the three judges of the Arbitration Court-concurred in the 
decision which is here reviewed. They stated that the award applicable 
to storemen and packers in the States of South Australia and ‘!'ys. 
mania established a week of 48 ordinary hours, but that a 44-hour week 
had been awarded by the Court to many storemen and packers work- 
ing in different industries. The latter awards were of two kinds. 
(1) Those dealing solely with workers in these two occupations; and 
(2) those applying to employees of these categories subject to the 
terms of decisions establishing standards in particular industries svc}; 
as printing, metal trades, or textiles. In addition, the awards of 
New South Wales, Queensland, and Western Australia prescribed a 
44-hour week for storemen and packers. In Victoria and South 
Australia most of these workers were also employed on the same 
weekly schedule. 


Equation of Leisure 


In previous cases the late chief judge of the Arbitration Court hel 
that in determining whether hours should be reduced below 48 pe: 
week there should be an “equation of leisure,’ that is, providing 
leisure time for workers in unhealthy or unpleasant occupations in 
order to compensate for these disadvantages. 

Although the present chief judge endorsed this principle, he stated 
that ‘‘the general shortening of the 48-hour working week would be 
fraught with danger to the workers themselves,’’ as there is nothing to 
show that actual or potential production beyond existing needs would 
justify the Court in sanctioning a general reduction. One of the 
remaining judges favored a general 44-hour week with some exceptions, 
but the third judge, who dissented, believed that a reduction was not 
justified, that it spelled retrogression and not progression, and woul 
injure the country and the metal trades in particular. 

In the judgment here reviewed a middle course was taken. ‘| hic 
chief judge believed that it “indicates the probable course of the 
Court in future application, that is to say that in industries which are 
similar in their conditions as to leisure or want of leisure to the engi- 
neering industry the Court will probably apply a similar reduction as in 
the case of the engineering industry but not in other industries or not 
to the extent * * * indicated.” 
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Reasonable Practicability 


At one stage in its history the Court held that hours should not be 
reduced where it would not be “reasonably practicable” to work one 
croup of employees shorter hours than others. If employers volun- 
tarily adopted the 44-hour week for all employees, thus accepting the 
inevitable, the award stated, there would be no problem. Since this 
was not the case, the Court had to consider whether special circum- 
stances existed justifying a refusal of the shorter workweek to storemen 
and packers. 

It was decided that refusal would not be justified simply because 
a reduction in hours would raise costs for employers. Previous cases 
were cited to show that possible loss of trade and employment were 
not considered sufficient cause for refusal of other reductions in working 
hours. Harm is more likely to arise, it is stated in the award, from 
maintaining different hour schedules in the several States. 


Uniformity of Conditions 


The arbitration law requires that the Court or conciliation com- 
missioner shall provide uniform conditions throughout an industry 
insofar as possible. This applies to hours, holidays, and general con- 
ditions. Complete uniformity is impossible where State and Federal 
tribunals operate in the same area. The legislation also prescribes 
that occupation awards as well as industry awards may be made. 
Therefore in awarding a 44-hour week for storemen and packers, the 
Court held that it was fulfilling the objectives of the legislation. Under 
the discretionary powers granted to the Court, it is not required to 
fix the same hours of employment for all employees. In establishing a 
44-hour week in this particular occupation the Court was applying 
the principle of uniformity insofar as is in its power, since most of the 
storemen and packers in Australia were previously awarded a 44-hour 
week, 
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ENTRANCE RATES OF COMMON LABORERS. 
JULY 1939 


By Epwarp K. Frazier and Jacop PertmMan, Bureau of Labor Statistics 


IN July 1939, the average hourly entrance rate of adult male commo; 
laborers in 20 industries surveyed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
amounted to 49.9 cents for the country as a whole. This figure js 
based on the Bureau’s recently completed fourteenth annual stud) 
of entrance rates of common laborers. The data in this report cove: 
6,448 establishments and 192,648 common laborers receiving entranc 
rates. Of the 20 industries, 16 were in manufacturing, 3 were public 
utilities, and 1 was building construction. 

The effect of the Fair Labor Standards Act on the distribution ot 
hourly entrance rates is reflected in the fact that one-tenth of the 
workers covered in this survey earned exactly 25 cents an hour i 
July 1939. The 25-cent minimum for plants engaged in interstat 
commerce, it will be remembered, became effective on October 24. 
1938. In July 1939, one-eighth of the common laborers earned below 
30 cents, which became the minimum on October 24, 1939. 


Scope and Method of Study 


A common laborer, in this survey, has been defined as one who 
“performs physical or manual labor of a general character and simple 
nature, requiring no special training, judgment, or skill.” The 
definition excludes all semiskilled employees, as well as unskilled 
workers other than common laborers, and those performing specific 
duties and designated by distinct occupational titles. However, it is 
quite possible that in numerous instances the employers, when making 
out the reports, did not distinguish between common laborers and 
other unskilled workers. 

The survey did not include any common laborers who received 
more than the entrance rate (i. e., the lowest rate paid to the workers 
when newly hired). In some plants, there are several rates in exist- 
ence—an entrance rate, and one or more higher rates, varying in 
accordance with efficiency, length of service, etc. In most establish- 
ments, however, all common laborers are paid a single rate, which is 
also the entrance rate. Some plants have several entrance rates, 
1450 
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depending on the working conditions connected with the job, which 
may be dangerous, unpleasant, or extraordinarily heavy. 

The present survey is comparable with the surveys of previous years 
in other respects. It covered the same industries as in 1936, 1937, 
and 1938. The classification of common laborers as to white (other 
than Mexican), Negro, and Mexican, which was adopted in 1936, was 
also retained. In every one of the surveys since the inception of the 
series In 1926, the data were obtained as of July 1. Moreover, 
females and minors were excluded, as relatively few of them are 
common laborers. Reports were received from every one of the 48 
States and the District of Columbia. 

The survey this year differs in two important respects as regards 
coverage: (1) The reports are not fully representative of the number 
of common laborers still receiving less than 25 cents an hour. The 
Bureau’s original list of more than 11,000 establishments covers tor 
the most part enterprises which are in interstate commerce and are 
thus subject to a legal minimum. Obviously, violations of the law 
would not be reported voluntarily. (2) The reports do not adequately 
cover establishments not in interstate commerce and paying in 
some instances less than 25 cents. Hence, no significance attaches to 
the number of workers at less than 25 cents, which was included in the 
tables merely in order to account for the total coverage. 

However, aithough the 1939 sample is obviously inadequate as 
regards establishments paying less than 25 cents, it is believed to be 
more representative than was the 1938 sample of establishments 
paying less than average wages. Every effort was made this year to 
extend the coverage and to secure a larger proportion of returns. 
The number of establishments reporting common laborers at entrance 
rates was increased from 4,944 in 1938 to 6,448 in 1939, and the number 
of employees covered from 150,617 in 1938 to 192,648 in 1939. 

























Entrance Rates for the Country as a Whole 





Although this survey is confined to a relatively homogeneous group 
of workers, the individual hourly entrance rates in the 20 industries 
for the country as a whole covered a fairly wide range. According 
to table 1, the effective lower limit of the entrance rates reported was 
25 cents, while the upper limit was over $1. 

A detailed examination of the data shows numerous concentrations 
in the distribution of hourly entrance rates. Furthermore, there is 
a tendency to set wages at figures that are multiples of 5 cents. As 
pointed out previously, there is a massing at exactly 25 cents, amount- 
ing to 9.6 percent of the total common laborers, and another im- 
portant grouping occurs at exactly 30 cents. Moreover, there are 
concentrations in the classes of 35.0 and under 37.5 cents, and 40.0 
192399—39——11 
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and under 42.5 cents. In each case, the massing is actually .¢ {| 






























Geographical differences exist in the hourly entrance rates, as sce! 
from table 2, which presents the averages by States for all industries 
combined.' 














} In comparing these figures with those for earlier years, it should be remembered that fluctuetiou: 0 (h' 
coverage may greatly affect the State averages. This is especially true of States with relatively smal! repor' 
ing samples, where the addition or omission of one or more plants may change the averages radically. {10's 
is indicated by a comparison of the figures for 1938 and 1939 in several of the less industrial States. | or 6 
ample, the average hourly entrance rates between these years increased by 12.4 cents in Arizona and 9° 
cents in New Mexico. Because of the small coverage, no averages are presented this year for Nevaca av’ 
North Dakota. 
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Hourly Entrance Rates of Adult Male Common Laborers 
Industries, by State and Region, July 1939 
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Because of the smali coverage, no averages are presented. 


The average hourly entrance rates ranged from 26 cents in Georgia 
to 63 cents in Washington. Generally speaking, the highest averages 
were found in a group of 34 States, which include the Pacific coast 
aud the States north of Arizona, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Arkansas, 
Kentucky, and Virginia. 

However, there is considerable variation in average hourly entrance 
rates among the Northern and Western States. ‘Thus, northern New 
England, including Vermont, New Hampshire, and Maine, showed a 
much lower wage level than the southern New England States, the 
former averaging 43 to 48 cents and the latter 53 to 56 cents. The 
Middle Atlantic States, including West Virginia, New York, Ohio, 
Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, and Mis- 
sourl, had averages around 55 cents. Wisconsin and lowa were 
somewhat lower. Ohio, Illinois, and Minnesota had averages of 58 
cents. Qn the other hand, the predominantly agricultural strip of 
territory, embracing South Dakota, Nebraska, and Kansas, had lower 
averages, ranging from 48 to 51 cents. In the northern Mountain 
States, outside of Nevada and Utah, the averages were 55 cents and 
over, with Utah averaging 48 cents. Relatively high averages were 
found on the Pacific coast, amounting to 58 cents in California, 
59 cents in Oregon, and 63 cents in Washington. 
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slightly higher average than Delaware. 


the average for Arizona is somewhat higher. 


The lowest averages (26 to 28 cents) were found in the South- 
eastern Seaboard States, which included North Carolina, South Caro- 


lina, Georgia, and Florida. 


The strip of territory composed of Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee, Mississippi, Arkansas, and Louisiana had a some- 


The above area, embracing the large cities of the country and wit), 
the highest percentage of industrial workers, can be contrasted 9, 
regards its wage structure with the Southern and Southwestern States. 
However, there is no rigid line of demarcation; thus, Kentucky has , 
Maryland has a somewha; 
higher average than Kentucky. These three States, lying betwee 
the industrial Northeast and Southeastern States, have average rates 
for common labor rather like those found in northern New England. 
The Southwestern States in general averaged 40 to 41 cents, although 


what higher level, with averages ranging from 30 to 33 cents. 


average of Alabama amounted to 37 cents. 
any of the Southern and Southwestern States, 46 cents, was that of 


Kentucky. 


Table 3 presents the simple percentage distribution of individual 
hourly entrance rates separately for each region. 


TABLE 3.—Percentage distribution of Adult Male Commen Laborers by Hourly Entranc: 
Rates in 20 Industries, by Race and Region, July 1939 
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1 Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 
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Variations in Entrance Rates, by Race 


Of the total number of common laborers covered by the survey in 
the country as a whole, 146,803 were white other than Mexican, 
42,005 Negro, and 3,840 Mexican. The racial composition of the 
common-labor forces differed considerably, however, between the 
Northern and Western States and the Southern and Southwestern 
States. In the former territory, 89.1 percent of all common laborers 
were whites other than Mexicans, as against 9.1 pe~cent Negroes and 
1.8 percent Mexicans. In the South and Southwestern States, the 
respective figures were 40.3, 57.3, and 2.4 percent. 

In view of the fact that it has sometimes been alleged that the 
position of the Negro would be jeopardized by minimum-wage legis- 
lation, it is significant to note that Negroes constituted a slightly 
higher percentage of the common labor sample in 1939 than in 1938. 

There was very little difference in the average hourly entrance 
rates among whites other than Mexicans, Negroes, and Mexicans in 
the Northern and Western States, the respective figures amounting to 
55.7, 56.2, and 54.9 cents By contrast, the averages for Negroes in 
the Southern and Southwestern States were markedly lower than 
those of the other two groups—30.9 cents, as compared with 37.6 cents 
for whites other than Mexicans, and 35.7 cents for Mexicans. Part 
of this difference, as has been pointed out in earlier studies, is due to 
the fact that high percentages of Negroes are employed in States with 
low averages; it seldom reflects a difference in rates paid to the two 
racial groups by the same employer. 


Differences by Industry 


According to table 4, the lowest average hourly entrance rates 
among the manufacturing industries in the Northern and Western 
States were found in the fertilizer, brick, tile, and terra cotta, and 
leather industries, the averages in each case being over 45 but less than 
50cents.? In the paper and pulp, foundry and machine-shop products, 
glass, lumber, and paints and varnishes industries, the averages 
ranged from 51 to 54 cents. Industries that reported averages 
between 55 and 60 cents were automobile parts, cement, meat packing, 
chemicals, and iron and steel. Common laborers in petroleum 
refining averaged 68 cents, or exactly 8 cents higher than the next 
lower average, which was reported for iron and steel. 

The average for all 16 manufacturing industries in the Northern 
and Western States was 54.7 cents, which is higher than the 51.3-cent 

? The 26 rubber tire and tube establishments reporting had very few common laborers at entrance rates: 
467 out of a total employment around 16,000. It happens that a great part of these laborers were in plants 
with low entrance rates. The average of 45.6 cents, while a true average of the earnings of common laborers 


at entrance rates in July 1939, does not reflect the average earnings of common laborers in this industry, 
most of whom were not at entrance rates. 
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average reported for the 3 public-utility industries. Among | 
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latter, the averages amounted to 50 cents for electric light and power. 


















































Sti 
51 cents for manufactured and natural gas, and 52 cents for electric the 
street-railway and city motorbus operation and maintenance. \e avel 
average for building construction was 67.3 cents, or slightly lower t}: 1 stre 
that reported for petroleum. Bull 
In the Southern and Southwestern States, the lowest average hour Mu 
entrance rates among the manufacturing industries were for lum} aay 
(26 cents), brick, tile, and terra cotta (28 cents), and fertilizers 3 ern 
cents). In paints and varnishes and foundry and machine-s! Am 
products, the average was 34 cents, while in another group of industri: cen 
namely leather, chemicals, paper and pulp, cement, and glass, fact 
averages ranged from 37 to 41 cents. The meat-packing and i be 
and steel industries averaged respectively 43 and 44 cents. Thy is 
highest average was in petroleum refining, amounting to 58 cen! 
Ra 
TABLE 4.— Average Hourly Entrance Rates of Adult Male Common Laborers, by Indus: 
and Region, July 1939 . 
Ac 
Common laborers ssid 
Aver- _ Hi Wil 
aye : 11 
hourly Establishments Number of laborers at Average hour WI 
earn- reporting entrance rates entrance rat ot 
Industry ings In 
of all ae 
wagt North South North South North Lhe 
earn- . k and me ppt and | mans. and P 
ers Potal ane South Potal = South- Potal West § an 
= west . west \ rT’ 
I} 
All 20 industries (2 6,448 5,084 | 1,364 192,648 |141,877 (50,771 '$0.499 ($0. 557 Ly 
Manufacturing (7 4,638 | 3,776 862 (153, 905. 1 11, 573 42, 332 . 487 . SAT en 
Automobile parts (? 65 65 1, 644 1, 644 |. 55S FF \| 
Brick, tile, terra cotta___|$0.531 | 375 | 310 65 | 8,724 | 6,824 | 1,900) .43 $77 a 
Cement . 706 137 108 29 4,238 3,153 | 1,085 22 ‘ 
Chemicals oan an 153 130 23 4, 454 3,106 | 1,348 527 om 
Fertilizers . 485 287 125 162 3, 978 1,561 | 2,417 362 4¢ lio 
Foundry and machine- e 
shop products 2 . 716 |1,297 | 1,142 155 | 16,880 | 15,479 | 1,401 . 496 . 510 . 
Glass__- _.| .715| 134 122 12} 6,224] 5,672) 552) .5I8| .529 Ww 
Iron and steel : . 849 250 230) 20 | 27,678 | 24,650 | 3.028 . 583 . 600 St 
Leather _____- .630 | 136 12% 13 | 2,914 | 2,503 $11 | .473 | .490 . 
Lumber (sawmills) 543 | 545 322 223 | 34,402 | 14,526 [19,876 | .374 | .532 ) 
Meat packing. .687 | 228 | 200 22 | 9.915| 9.059) &56| .572! .586 OI 
Paints and varnishes .704 | 318 285 33 | 2,220; 1,988 232 | 2517 | . 537 W 
Paper and pulp-- ; . 616 477 433 44 | 23,726 | 16,625 | 7,101 471 . 505 
Petroleum refining ..| .985 | 149 95 54, 5,789 | 3,665 | 2,124 .642) . 680 
Rubber tires and inner 
whos rae | la 
Public utilities..........._-- | @) | 719 7 | | 17,880 | 14,546 | 3,334) .485| .513 el 
Electric lightand power_| (4 338 | 246 | 92 | 6,803 5,378 | 1,425 . 477 . 50) ar 
Electric street-railway 
and city motorbus ~ 
operation and mainte- 
a a . 714 209 167 42 6,525 5, 715 810 . 499 . 524 t] 
Manufactured and nat- 
a + (*) 172 124 48 4, 552 3,453 | 1,099 477 . 513 
Building construction --_-_.- , -920 1,091) 771 320 | 20,863 | 15,758 | 5,105 | .601 | .673 D 
a These are United States totals, based on monthly reports on employment and pay rolls collected b1 r 
Bureau. 
* Not available. , 


* Regional figures are omitted, in order not to disclose plant identity. ; 
‘ The average for electric light and power and manufactured gas combined was 86.9 cents in July |! 
5 See footnote 2, p. 1455. 
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or all manufacturing industries in the Southern and Southwestern 
States, the average was 33.1 cents, as compared with 36.1 cents for 
the three public utilities. Among the latter, electric light and power 
averaged 38 cents, manufactured and natural gas 36 cents, and electric 
street-railway and city motorbus operation and maintenance 32 cents. 
Building construction showed an average of 37.7 cents. 

in every industry for which figures are shown for both regions, the 
average entrance rate per hour was substantially higher in the North- 
ern and Western States than in the Southern and Southwestern States. 
Among the manufacturing industries, the differences ranged from 10.3 
cents in petroleum refining to 27.3 cents in lumber. For all manu- 
facturing industries, the difference amounted to 21.6 cents, which may 
be compared with 15.2 cents for the three public utilities and as much 
as 29.6 cents for building construction. 


Rates in Relation to Provisions of Fair Labor Standards Act 


As mentioned before, the provisions of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act established a minimum of 25 cents on October 24, 1938, which 
was followed by the 30-cent minimum 1 year later. In accordance 
with the act, it is possible for the Administrator to set minimum wages 
in the various Industries above 30 but not to exceed 40 cents. This 
may be done upon the recommendation of an Industry Committee 
and approval of the Administrator of the Wage and Hour Division. 
The 40-cent minimum, however, becomes mandatory on October 24, 
1945. It should be remembered that the act applies only to plants 
engaged in interstate commerce, but it is fairly certain that practically 
all establishments covered in this survey fall within that category. 

The present survey, therefore, affords an opportunity to throw some 
light on the extent to which the plants covered in this survey are 
conforming to the various minima mentioned in the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. It should be remembered that the data here cover 
only hourly entrance rates of common laborers, but there are other 
workers found in the lower wage classes. 

References have already been made to the number of common 
laborers earning exactly 25, less than 30, and below 40 cents in hourly 
entrance rates for all 20 industries in the country as a whole. How- 
ever, the picture jis different between the Northern and Western 
States and the Southern and Southwestern States, as well as among 
the various industries in each region. 

In the Northern and Western States, only 0.6 percent of all com- 
mon laborers included were paid under 30 cents in hourly entrance 
rates in July 1939, with 0.5 percent earning exactly 25 cents. The 
number receiving less than 40 cents amounted to 4.1 percent. 
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Only 1 industry in the Northern and Western States, namely 
fertilizers, showed any substantial proportion of common labore; 
receiving under 30 cents an hour in entrance rates, the figure amounting 
to 7.4 percent. The number paid below that amount was 2.9 percep; 
in lumber, 1.4 percent in electric street-railway and city motorbys 
operation and maintenance, and 1.2 percent in both automobile 
parts and brick, tile, and terra cotta. In the remaining industries. 
less than 1 percent earned under 30 cents, with none reported beloy 
that figure in cement, petroleum refining, and manufactured and 
natural gas. Most of the common laborers receiving less than 3) 
cents were found earning exactly 25 cents. (See table 5.) 

A considerable proportion of common laborers in this region had 
hourly entrance rates under 40 cents—lumber (15.6 percent), ferti- 
lizers (13.4 percent), brick, tile, and terra cotta (11.8 percent), leather 
(8.4 percent), and electric street-railway and city motorbus operation 
and maintenance (5.7 percent). In a number of industries, namely 
paper and pulp, automobile parts, paints and varnishes, electric ligh 
and power, foundry and machine-shop products, glass, chemicals, 
manufactured and natural gas, and meat packing, the number varied 
from 1 to 4.5 percent. Less than 1 percent earned below 40 cents in 
building construction, iron and steel, and petroleum refining, wit! 
none being found in that category in cement. 
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TaBLe 5.—Cumulative Percentage Distribution of Adult Male Common Laborers 
Hourly Entrance Rates, Industry, and Region, July 1939 
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TaBLe 5.—Cumulative Percentage Distribution of Adult Male Common Laborers by 
Hourly Entrance Rates, Industry, and Region, July 1939—Continued 
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' Less than a tenth of 1 percent. ' 
? Regional figures not shown, in order not to reveal plant identity. 
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TABLE 5.—Cumulative Percentage Distribution of Adult Male Common Labore: 
Hourly Entrance Rates, Industry, and Region, July 1939—Continued 
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entrance rates of less than 30 cents an hour in 
stantial proportion (35.1 percent) received exactly ‘ 


1 Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 


Southwestern 
percent) of all common laborers in the reporting 


In the Southern and 


States, 


nearly 


July 


one-half (46.0 
industries 
hGS9. 


many as two-thirds (66.8 percent) were paid under 40 cents. 


The proportion of common laborers found in the lower wage class: 
in the Southern and Southwestern States varied considerably by rac: 
The number paid under 30 cents an hour amounted to 57.3 percent fo 
Negroes, 31.7 percent for whites other than Mexicans, and 16.7 pe 
Of the total, the number receiving exactly 
23.2 percent for whites other tha: 
Taking 40 cents as thie 


cent for Mexicans. 
cents was 44.4 percent for Negroes, 
Mexicans, and 12.7 percent for Mexicans. 
upper limit, the number was 76.2 percent for Negroes, 53.3 percen' 


for whites other than Mexicans, and 69.0 percent for Mexicans. 


The industries in the Southern and Southwestern States that wer 
affected most by the wage provisions of the Fair Labor Standard: 
Act effective in 1939 are lumber, brick, tile, and terra cotta, fertilizers, 
and leather; the respective number of common laborers earning under 
30 cents an hour in entrance rates being 91.7, 69.9, 57.3, and 39.8 per- 
In 3 of these industries, there was also a considerable con- 
centration at exactly 25 cents, the figure amounting to 70.5 percen' 
in lumber, 50.2 percent in fertilizers, and 49.1 percent in brick, til 
In leather, only 6.1 percent of the common laborer: 


cent. 


and terra cotta. 
received exactly 25 cents. 

In several other industries in this region between 25 and 30 perce! 
of the common laborers were paid entrance rates below 30 cents 
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hour. ‘These industries are glass, foundry and machine-shop products, 
meat packing, electric street-railway and city motorbus operation 
and maintenance, and paints and varnishes. In all but paints and 
varnishes, by far the greater number of the common laborers paid 
under 30 cents had entrance rates of exactly 25 cents. In that indus- 
try, however, less than one-half were paid exactly 25 cents, with the 
remainder earning over 25 and less than 30 cents. 

Among the remaining industries in this region, the number of com- 
mon laborers with entrance rates of below 30 cents an hour amounted 
to 15.0 percent in chemicals, 10.9 percent in building construction, 
8.1 percent in cement, 7.2 percent in manufactured and natural gas, 
6.4 percent in electric light and power, 3.0 percent in paper and pulp, 
and 1.8 percent in iron and steel. In 4 of these industries, namely 
building construction, electric light and power, manufactured and 
natural gas, and paper and pulp, the majority under 30 cents were 
receiving exactly 25 cents, but in the other industries very few were 
found at that rate. Not a single common laborer was reported as 
earning under 30 cents an hour in petroleum refining. 

Every one of the common laborers covered in the lumber industry 
in the Southern and Southwestern States received hourly entrance 
rates under 37.5 cents in July 1939, but there were other industries 
with a relatively large number of workers found in the lower wage 
classes. In brick, tile, and terra cotta, electric street-railway and 
city motorbus operation and maintenance, and fertilizers, four-fifths 
or more of the common laborers were paid under 40 cents. At least 
50 percent of the common laborers were found in that category in 
foundry and machine-shop products, leather, paints and varnishes, 
manufactured and natural gas, and electric light and power. In 
chemicals, building construction, paper and pulp, meat packing, 
glass, and cement, between three-tenths and one-half of the common 
laborers received less than 40 cents. Only 13.1 percent of the workers 
covered in iron and steel were paid under 40 cents, which mav be 
compared with 2.7 percent in petroleum. 


Comparison of Entrance Rates for Identical Establishments 
Between 1938 and 1939 


The data so far presented are for all establishments reporting in 
1939. As pointed out, the sample was enlarged in 1939 to be more 
nearly representative of all establishments in the industries covered. 

This enlargement of the sample makes it undesirable to contrast 
the averages of all of the reports received in 1939 with averages for 
all of the reports received in 1938. To measure changes in rates, 
it is better to compare the average rates only in plants that reported 
both in 1938 and 1939. This group of identical establishments em- 
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of the 192,648 covered in 1939. 

Confining the survey to plants that reported common laborers at 
entrance rates in both years, the average for the 20 industries . 
bined in the entire country showed very little change between 


TABLE 6.—Average Hourly Entrance Rates of Adult Male Common Laborers, by Ind 
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1 See footnote 2, p. 1455. 
* Regional figures are omitted, in order not to disclose plant identity. 









Between 1938 and 1939, there was also very little change in the 
hourly entrance rates of common laborers for identical establishments 
in all industries combined in the Northern and Western States. 
The averages were 55.7 cents in 1938 and 56.3 cents in 1939. More 
over, no pronounced changes were found in the respective distrib’ 
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tions of individual hourly entrance rates, especially in the lower-wage 
classes, @8 One may see from table 7. 

Comparing the averages between 1938 and 1939 in the Northern 
and Western States on the basis of identical establishments, by 
industry, it will be seen that the increases and decreases were almost 
evenly divided. In most industries, however, the changes were not 
very pronounced. In eight of them, they amounted to less than 1 
percent, in four others to between 1 and 2 percent, and in three more 
to between 2 and 3 percent. The most conspicuous changes were in- 
creases of 3.7 percent in automobile parts, 4.5 percent in building 
construction, and 4.6 percent in manufactured and natural gas. A 
detailed examination of the data indicates that these differences were 
due less to changes in entrance rates and more to changes in number 
of common laborers receiving the various rates. 


TaBLE 7.—Cumulative Percentage Distribution of Adult Male Common Laborers in 20 
Industries, by Hourly Entrance Rates and Region, July 1938 and July 1939 
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! Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 


In the Southern and Southwestern States, the hourly entrance rates 
of common laborers for identical plants in all the industries combined 
increased from 35.2 cents in 1938 to 36.2 cents in 1939. To some ex- 
tent this gain was due directly to the 25-cent minimum established 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act. Thus, a comparison of the dis- 
tributions of individual hourly entrance rates between the 2 years 
shows that, whereas the plants included here reported 13.0 percent 
receiving under 25 cents in 1938, the number amounted to less than 
than one-half of 1 percent in 1939. Most of these workers were paid 
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exactly 25 cents at the time of the survey, as there is very little ciffey. 
ence between the distributions above 25 cents. 

Looking at the industry averages on the basis of identical esta})\js}). 
ments in this region for 1938 and 1939, it is noted that only 4 of the |> 
industries for which figures are presented showed decreases bet, eo; 
the 2 years. In 3 industries, the reductions amounted to less thy ) 
percent, but in leather it was 6.1 percent, the latter being due to a oo) 
siderable increase in the number of common laborers in one plant wit! 
a relatively low entrance rate. Among the remaining industries. 4 
showed gains of less than 1 percent, 1 of between 1 and 2 percent, an 
3 of between 2 and 3 percent. The conspicuous increases were 3.7 
percent in building construction, 5.2 percent in electric street-railwa 
and city motorbus operation and maintenance, 5.3 percent in paint: 
and varnishes, 6.0 percent in lumber, and 6.5 percent in fertilizer. 
[In electric street-railway and city motorbus operation and mainte 
nance, lumber, and fertilizers, the gain was due largely to the estab- 
lishment of the 25-cent minimum, as evidenced by the fact that i 
1938 each of these industries employed a considerable proportio: 
common laborers under 25 cents. 

Most of the common laborers in the various industries in this region. 
who received below 25 cents in hourly entrance rates in 1938, were paid 
exactly 25 cents in 1939. For example, on the basis of identical estab 
lishments, 35.6 percent of the workers in lumber earned less than 2) 
cents in 1938, with 40.7 percent receiving between 25 and 27.5 cents 
In 1939, on the other hand, 80.0 percent were reported to be paid !) 
tween 25 and 27.5 cents. In brick, tile, and terra cotta, 22.8 percen 
earned below 25 cents in 1938, and 8.3 percent were paid between 2’ 
and 27.5 cents. For the same establishments, only 3.5 percent wer 
reported earning below 25 cents in 1939, while 29.7 percent receive: 
between 25 and 27.5 cents. The proportion earning less than 25 cent: 
in 1938 amounted to 12.6 percent in fertilizers, with 49.4 percent re- 
ceiving between 25 and 27.5 cents. The respective figures for identi- 
cal establishments in 1939 were 1.8 and 54.0 percent. In each case, 
the great majority of the common laborers found in the class betwee! 
25 and 27.5 cents in 1939 earned exactly 25 cents. 


Trends of Entrance Rates From” 1926 to" 1939 


Table 8 presents the average hourly entrance rates of common labo 
ers for all industries, as well as for the manufacturing industries, publi 
utilities, and building construction, for the years 1926 to 1939, in- 
clusive. It should be noted that the manufacturing group includes 
here only 9 industries, for which comparable figures are available for 
every year since 1926. These industries are brick, tile, and terrs 
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cotta, cement, foundry and machine-shop products, iron and steel, 
leather, lumber, meat packing, paper and pulp, and petroleum refining. 

The averages shown in table 8, for the years 1926 to 1936, are based 
upon the entire number of companies reporting in each year and are 
therefore indicative only of the general trend.2? Those for 1937 and 
i938 are calculated on the basis of identical establishments. The 
average for 1939 is calculated upon the entire coverage for that year. 


TaBLE 8.—Average Hourly Entrance Rates of Adult Male Common Laborers in 13 
Industries, by Industry Group, 1926 to 1939 





Allin- | Manufac-| blic | Building 
July | dustries | “UFingin- | Fublic | construc- 
. | covered dustries utilities tion | 
covered 

1926 $0. 426 | $0. 401 $0. 420 $0. 471 
1927 _ anes ‘ venka .424 . 399 . 398 . 482 
1928 OS nd pet ed a 428 . 402 . 429 . 474 
929 a ee ee, ey ee Cr . 432 . 407 . 428 . 483 
1930... sal .429 | 405 446 | . 470 
1931 é .403 | . 383 | . 446 . 426 
1932 ed met . 355 318 485 | . 399 
1933 = ; / 4, . 333 . 305 . 387 . 383 
1934_. : . 420 | . 407 .418 . 465 
1935 ig . 430 .415 . 420 . 481 
om, . cs. p . 434 | .425 . 437 . 509 
| eee > ;. ; - . 493 . 488 . 463 . 551 
1938 3 bd © d4404090064-can gimme . 495 | . 486 479 | . 578 
1939_. aeteemiods a . 500 | . 487 | 485 | . 601 





| For the years 1926 to 1935, inclusive, the figures cover a small amount of construction outside of the 
uilding industry 


‘ Averages for the year were computed on the basis of identical establishments for both 1937 and 1938. 
> Averages for the year were computed on the basis of identical establishments for both 1938 and 1939. 


The above figures indicate that there was almost no change in hourly 
earnings of common laborers in the 9 manufacturing industries from 
1937 to 1939, a rise of about 2 cents in public utilities, occurring 
mostly between 1937 and 1938, and a rise of 5 cents in building con- 
struction over the 2-year period. The general average for all 13 
industries has risen by less than 1 cent. 





‘See Monthly Labor Review, December 1937, p. 1508, footnote 6. 
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HOURS AND EARNINGS IN MANUF.) U RING do n4 
INDUSTRIES, 1932 TO 1939 


THE Bureau of Labor Statistics has revised its pre. 10 
data concerning average hours worked per weeka. 


“* 











divid 
num! 
sly published comt 
age hourly 


n 
earnings, and average weekly earnings for the man Maciuring indus. al ; 
tries, from January 1932 to August 1939.1 The revised series super- T! 
sede those formerly published by the Bureau. for t 

The differences between the former and the revised averages are tollo 
primarily the result of (1) the omission of the railroad repair-shop 
group which the Bureau discontinued as part of its manufacturing Avera 


series in 1938, and (2) the application of a more refined system of 
weighting in constructing the revised average hours and hourly earn- 
ings. Revisions have also been made in several of the separate indus- =. 
tries surveyed, because of changes in the composition of the industry 
and the reclassification of establishments. In three industries, 
namely sawmills, fertilizers, and soap, the series have been completely “ie 


° . . ° . Janua 
revised by the use of weighting factors which are designed to equalize Febru 
° ° ° ° ° Mare 

the effects of uneven distribution in the reporting sample as to geo- April 
° ° ° . May. 
graphic area, type of establishment, and size of establishment. June. 
° ae ee ° : July 

A bulletin explaining the revisions and methods in detail and con- sugu 
is e . . , Septe 
taining a complete series of all available data for manufacturing and Octok 
° ° ° Nove 
nonmanufacturing industries by months from 1932 to the end of 1939 Deoe 


is now being prepared. Pending the publication of this bulletin, 
however, the Bureau has prepared, in mimeographed form, tables 
showing yearly averages, where available, for all years from 1932 to 
1938 and monthly data from January 1938 to September 1939 for the 
separate manufacturing industries, the manufacturing groups, and 


Janu 
Febr 


the nonmanufacturing industries. These mimeographed sets may be ape 
obtained upon request. in 

Average hours and average hourly earnings are computed from ie 
figures furnished by establishments reporting man-hour information, Oct 
whereas average weekly earnings are based on the reports received Des 


from all cooperating establishments. As all firms do not supply man- 
hour figures, the results obtained by multiplying average weekly 
hours by average hourly earnings derived from the man-hour sample 





| Figures for later months will be published in the Bureau’s regular monthly reports on employment 
pay rolls. For September averages, see p. 1530. 
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do not necessarily produce the average weekly earnings obtained by 
dividing total weekly pay rolls for the more complete sample by 
number of workers employed. Although the averages are not strictly 
comparable from month to month because of changes in the size and 
composition of the reporting sample, the variations in the averages 
due to such changes are relatively unimportant. 

The revised series for all manufacturing industries combined and 
for the durable and nondurable groups are presented in the table 
following. 


Average Weekly Hours, Hourly Earnings, and Weekly Earnings in Manufacturing, by 
Years, 1932 to 1938, and by Months, January 1932 to August 1939 
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Average Weekly Hours, Hourly Earnings, and Weekly Earnings in Manufacturin.. },, 
Years, 1932 to 1938, and by Months, January 1932 to August 1939—Continue. 
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tverage Weekly Hours, Hourly Earnings, and Weekly Earnings in Manufacturing, by 
Years, 1932 to 1938, and by Months, January 1932 to August 1939—Continued 


NONDURABLE GOODS—Continued 
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ANNUAL EARNINGS IN MEAT PACKING, 1937: 


WAGE earners who were employed throughout 1937 in the meg. 
packing industry averaged $1,437 in annual earnings. Such worker: 
constituted three-fifths (59.6 percent) of the total for whom anny,! 
data were obtained. The average annual earnings of employees why 
worked 9 months or more amounted to $1,369. This group comprised 
85.4 percent of all wage earners covered by the annual data. These 
averages, however, apply only to workers found on the pay roll of 
the plants surveyed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics for hourly 
earnings in December 1937,? who were employed by the same estab. 
lishment for one or more pay-roll periods.during that year. 


Scope and Method * 


The survey of hourly earnings covered 258 establishments, with 
49,235 wage earners. However, annual data were obtained for 23 
plants and 46,978 employees.* 

The coverage for hourly earnings was selected with great care, in 
order to make it representative of the total industry, taking into con- 
sideration geographical distribution, size of community, corporate 
affiliation, size of establishment, product, and unionization. As 
regards annual data, the omission of 28 plants makes the sample less 
balanced, especially since all but 2° of these establishments belong 
to the small companies. On the other hand, the coverage of the smal! 
companies is still large, including as many as 157 plants with 11,(38 
employees.° Moreover, an analysis shows that the sample of the 
small companies is fairly well distributed from the standpoint of each 
of the factors considered. 

Along with the data on annual earnings for each wage earner, there 
was obtained the number of pay-roll periods worked during the cal- 
endar year 1937. The latter information made it possible, as in other 
surveys, to classify the employees as follows: (1) Those working 
during each pay-roll period throughout the year; (2) those working 
9 months or more; (3) those working 6 months or more; and (4) those 
working any part of the year. Except for the figures covering em- 





1 Prepared by J. Perlman, assisted by Edward B. Morris, of the Bureau’s Division of Wage and Hour 
Statistics. 

? See article on Earnings and Hours in the Meat-Packing Industry, December 1937, in the October issue 
of the Monthly Labor Review (pp. 936-959). 

3 For a more detailed description of the methods used by the Bureau in its surveys of annual earnings, see 
article on Annual Earnings in the Manufacture of Electrical Products, 1936, in the October issue o! the 
Monthly Labor Review (pp. 921-931). 

‘ There were 47,149 workers scheduled for hourly earnings in these 230 establishments. The smal! ¢ fer 
ence between this number of employees and that covered by the annual data is accounted for by some casua. 
laborers and other workers for whom annual figures were not easily available. 

5 No annual earnings data were obtained in 2 establishments belonging to the “Big Four’’ packers 

* | intermediate plant in the South is included in the small companies. 
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ployees who worked each pay-roll period in the year, the data for 
those working 9 months or more are the most significant from the 
standpoint of presenting the total annual earnings received from the 
industry for the year. ‘This is due to the fact that in most instances, 
if one works 9 months or more in a given plant during the year, his 
opportunity to obtain work in other establishments is very small. 
The annual earnings of employees in a given industry depend con- 
siderably upon two factors, namely the degree of seasonality in the 
industry’s activity and general business conditions. The meat- 
packing industry is subject to considerable seasonal fluctuation, which 
generally reaches its peak in December and January. ‘The extent of 
the industry’s seasonality in 1937 may be seen from the monthly 
index numbers of employment and pay rolls of the Bureau, which are 
as follows: 
Employ- 
ment Pay rolls 
January - -- ea 104. 
February - - -- ; 100. 96. 
March _- -- + — 100. 
97. 108. 
98. 108. 
98. 108. 
Onsteen.... on 109. 
August ae 95. 105. 
September. - - : 95. 107. 
October aa 98. 109. 6 
ee 99. 112.0 
POs oncbivcotidnenkbeoma 114. 6 


woanewordcononrw& 


With respect to general business conditions, it appears that 1937 
was a year of fairly good activity in the meat-packing industry. The 
index of employment, using 1923-25 as the base or 100, stood at 99.2 
in 1937, which is the highest for any year except 1934 (due to abnormal 
activity) since 1924. ‘The 1937 index of pay rolls amounted to 107.2. 
this being the highest for any year since 1920. 


Annual Earnings of All Workers 


Although the average annual earnings of all employees who worked 
12 months in 1937 amounted to $1,437, there was considerable varia- 
tion in the annual earnings of individual workers, as may be seen from 
table 1. Over one-half (52.5 percent) of the employees received be- 
tween $1,200 and $1,600, and four-fifths (79.6 percent) were paid be- 
tween $1,000 and $1,800. There were 7.6 percent earning less than 
$1,000, but only 1.6 percent received under $800. On the other hand, 
as many as one-eighth (12.8 percent) were paid $1,800 and over, with 
6.6 percent earning $2,000 and over. 
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As mentioned before, employees working 9 months or more jy, 
aged $1,369. According to the distribution of individual s))y,) 
earnings, less than one-half (48.1 percent) of this group receiyid }p. 
tween $1,200 and $1,600. The number paid between $1,00\) ay, 
$1,800 constituted over three-fourths (76.4 percent) of the total. 4, 
many as 13.2 percent earned less than $1,000, with 3.8 percert yp. 
ceiving under $800. By contrast, one-tenth (10.4 percent) were pai 
$1,800 and over, with 5.3 percent earning $2,000 and over. 

Wage earners who worked 6 months or more showed an aversive 9 

$1,326, which may be compared with $1,235 for those who were ey. 
shoved any part of the year. 


Taste 1.—Percentage Distribution of Meat-Packing Workers by Annual Harning. 
Wage District, Sex, and Skill, 1937 
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1 Less than"a"tenth’of 1 percent. 
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aver. J [sie 1.—Percentage Distribution of Meat-Packing Workers by Annual Earnings, 
nual Wage District, Sex, and Skill, 1937—Continued 
d be. 
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' Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 
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TaBLe 1.—Percentage Distribution of Meat-Packing Workers by Annual “ar 
Wage District, Sex, and Skill, 1937—Continued 
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Variations by Sex and Skill 


Considerable differences are found in the annual earnings of workers 
classified on the basis of sex and skill (see table 2). Males averaged 
$465 more than females among employees who worked throughout 
the year, and the difference between the two sexes for those whose 
work was spread over 9 months or more was almost as large, namely 
$456. Taking employees who worked 12 months, the difference 
between skilled and semiskilled males amounted to $314, which may 
be compared with only $125 between semiskilled and unskilled 
males. The respective figures for employees who worked 9 months or 
more were $314 and $132. 

Likewise, there was considerable variation in the stability of 
employment among workers classified by sex and skill. Of the total 
employees for whom annual data were obtained, the proportion 
working throughout the year amounted to 61.9 percent for males and 
43.6 percent for females. Among males, the percentages were 7().5 
for skilled, 64.6 for semiskilled, and 49.6 for unskilled employees. 
If the group is enlarged to include all those who worked 9 months or 
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more, the difference in the percentages between males and females 
is much less pronounced, the respective figures being 86.4 and 78.6 
percent. The percentages for males were 93.1 for skilled, 89.1 for 
semiskilled, and 75.6 for unskilled employees. 








TaBLE 2.—Average Annual Earnings in Meat-Packing Industry, by Sex, Skill, and 
Wage District, 1937 
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Males.....---- 1,480) 1,502) 1, 239} 1,422) 1, 447| 1, 173} 1,383) 1,412) 1,115] 1,: 292) 1,323! 1,007 
Skilled... 1,736, 1,762) 1,481| 1,687| 1,716) 1,423| 1,662) 1,693) 1,393 1,614) 1,649) 1.321 
Semiskilled.| 1,422) 1,443) 1, 183) 1,373} 1,398} 1,125) 1,343) 1,371) 1,075 1,276, 1.306 997 
Unskilled...| 1,297; 1,320) 1,029) 1,241) 1,266} 970) 1,184) 1,214 899; 1,039) 1,072 746 

Females......| 1,015} 1,035 785 "966 989) 746) = 940; 713 841 859 658 

| | | | | 
Percent of workers 
| 1s | | | oe eee 
Total..... ...-| 59.6) 60. 5 51. 1| 85. 4) 86.1} 79.3} 91.2} 91.6) 87.9) 100. 0} 100.0} 100.0 
————— — ——— -—_—_———_ —_~ — | | om ———— ———— | oo —_—— 

Males......... 61.9, 62.9} 52.7) 86. 4 87.2} 79.0| 91.6} 92.1| 87.7; 100.0) 100.0) 100.0 
Skilled 70.5) 71.5) 62.0) 93.1) 93.6) 89.1} 96.2} 96.6) 93.0) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0 
Semiskilled 64.6 65.5) 56.3) 89.1| 89.8] 82.6) 93.5) 93.8] 90.8! 100.0) 100.0) 100.0 
Unskilled - 49.6| 50.9) 38.2) 75.6! 76.9) 64.0! 84.2) 85.0) 77.6!) 100.0) 100.0) 100.0 

Females... 43.6 44.1| 39.0) 786) 78.4) 81.3| 88.6| 88.5| 89.6 100.0) 100.0) 100.0 





| | 

















| Number of workers 





2, 378| 40, 121| 36, 430] 3, 601 42. 861| 38, 768\ 4,093) 46,978) 42, 322\ 4, 656 























_ oe 
Males.........| 25, — 23, 239) Pa 35, 449| 32,198! 3, 251| 37, 596 33, 988 ~ 3 608) 41,0361 36,921/ 4.115 





Skilled -| 6,900) 6, 265) 635| 9, 134) 8, 202) 912) 9.415) 8, 463) 9F2| 9,788) 8,764) 1,024 
Semiskilled_| 12,939) 11,846) 1,093) 17, R44) 16, 240) 1,604! 18, 719) 16. 955} 1,764) 20,017) 18,075) 1,942 
Unskilled...| 5, 567| 5, 128) 439) 8,491) 7, 756) 735) : 462) 8.570 892) 11,231) 10,082) 1,149 
Females......| 2,591] 2, a0) 21 I 4,672) 4,232 440| 5 a 4, 780) 485) 5,942) 5,401 541 





















Geographical Differences 





Only a relatively small portion of the industry is located in the 
Southern States. The annual earnings of workers in this region are 
considerably lower than those found in northern territory.’ The 









'The Southern States comprise Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia. The Northern States comprise 
California, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Jersey, New York, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Utah, Washington, West Virginia, 
and Wisconsin. 
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difference in the averages amounted to $260 for employees who worke, 
throughout the year and $272 for those who worked 9 mont); o, 
more. Substantial differences in favor of northern over sou(! 
employees were also found for each sex and for each skill amon { 
males. 





Similarly, there was somewhat greater stability of employme;it | 
the northern as compared with the southern region. Of the ‘ota 
employees covered by the annual data, those working throughoi: ¢}), 
year formed 60.5 percent in the North and 51.1 percent in the South 
The respective figures were 86.1 and 79.3 percent for those whose wor 
was spread over 9 months or more. Similar differences were foun! fo; 
each classification by skill among the males. In the case of f 
employees, however, the percentage was greater in the North 
compared with the Southern States only for those who work: 
months. 


{nnual Earnings by Type of Company 





As in the case of hourly earnings, there are important differenc: 
average annual earnings in the meat-packing industry by type o! 
company, as shown in table 3. 

For employees who worked during the entire year, the averay 
annual earnings of all workers in the United States amounted 
$1,483 in the “Big Four’’ companies, as compared with $1,397 in 
intermediate and $1,367 in the small companies. This is a difference o! 
$86 between the “Big Four’ and intermediate companies but only 
$30 between the intermediate and small companies. Similar difference: 


are noted for males, but for females the difference between the inte: ‘1 
mediate and small companies is considerably larger than the one | Kil 
tween the ‘Big Four” and intermediate companies. 

Taking the employees whose work was spread over 9 months or J wh 
more, the average annual earnings for all workers in the United States & the 
were $1,405 in the “Big Four,’ $1,338 in the intermediate, and $1,303 & in: 
in the small companies. to 

In considering the sample, it wiJ] be remembered that there were 2) J am 
establishments of the small companies that supplied information 01 & cat 
hourly earnings but did not furnish any annual data. In view of tle & be 
fact that small companies have the lowest average annual earnings. & oc 
the inclusion of the above plants would have lowered the am $. 
earnings for the entire industry. However, the weight exerted by the J kil 


26 establishments of the small companies in the data is relatively snail, 
so that the figures here are not materially higher than those that woul’ 
have been obtained had all companies reported on annual data. 
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r\gie 3.—Average Annual Earnings of Meat-Packing Workers, by Type of Company, 
Sex, and Wage District, 1937 










Employees whose work extended over 























12 months 9 months or more 6 months or more Any part of year 

























i se y " , ' y ) | +, . 

} SOx North- South- North- South- North-|South- North- South- 
= ern ern rot ern | ern Tent ern ern Toni ern | ern 
nited | » Ur 

arm wage | wage » nea wage | wage a wage | wage —— wage | wage 
ee? Ca ££ Ge: Gt. aa S| dis- | dise |“°5! dis- dis- 







trict | trict trict trict | trict | trict trict 





trict | 





Average annua! earnings 














g Four $1,483 $1,502 $1,294 $1,405 $1,426) $1,210 $1,369, $1,392 $1, 163) $1, 297) $1,320, $1,092 

Males 1,522) 1,542) 1,332) 1,458) 1,480! 1,262) 1,426) 1,450) 1,211) 1,354) 1,380) 1,132 

I iles 1,067 1,086 858, 1,007) 1,029 795 967 OX6 773 00] O16 747 
rmediate 1,397; 1,397 1,338; 1,338 1,303) 1,303 ; 1, 208; 1, 208)_. 

\ales 1,443; 1,443 1,392; 1,392 ._| 1,362) 1,362 1,266 1, 266 

Females 1,029' 1,029 96S Y6S) _. 924 924 S49 849) __ 

1,367; 1,416) 1,062) 1,303) 1,362 981; 1, 241 1, 301 92] 1,115; 1,180 795 

[ales 1,414 1,463) 1,102) 1,356) 1,414) 1,027! 1,298) 1,360 Wi} 1,173) 1, 241 X31 

&RO 924 703 46) S86 680 788 822 638 690 719 561 








Number of workers 










¢ Four’ 15,465 14,058 1,407; 23, 254| 20,973 2,281) 24,540; 22,057 2, 483, 26,300' 23,603) 2, 697 
Males _| 14,117! 12,822) 1,295) 20,525) 18,498) 2,027) 21,528) 19,316) 2,212) 22,993) 20,580) 2,413 
Females 1, 348 1, 236 112} 2,720; 2,475 254' 3,012) 2,741 271 3, 307; 3,023 Zs4 

ermediate ! 5, 557) 5, 557 7,743) 7,743). 8210 & 210 9,040 9,040 

Males 4,939) 4,939). : 6,755, 6,755 7,103) 7,103 . &, Aa, 
Females 618 618 : YSS YSS 1,107; 1,107 1, 243) 1,243 

ill : 6,975) 6,004 971 9,124) 7,714 1,410; 10,111 &, 501 1,610; 11,688 9, 679 1, 959 
Males__. 6,350 5,478 872, §&, 169) 6,945 1, 224 8,965) 7, 569 1,396 10,246) 8, 544 1, 702 
Females _. 625 526 Wy 955 769 186; 1,146 932 214; 1,392) 1,135 257 













| intermediate plant in the South is included in the small companies. 








Occupational Differences 


Table 4 presents the average annual earnings of males for selected 
‘killed occupational classes by region. 

In the Northern States, the average annual earnings of employees 
who worked throughout the year ranged from $2,211 for splitters in 
the cattle-killing department to $1,387 for ham and shoulder sawyers 
in the fresh pork cutting department, if the analysis is confined only 









to the direct productive occupations. Only two other occupations 
among the latter averaged above $2,000, namely, floorsmen in the 
cattle-killing department ($2,105) and cold calf skinners in the fresh 
beef cutting department ($2,046). On the other hand, a number of 
occupations had averages of Jess than $1,500, namely leg breakers 
$1,407), gutters ($1,482), and tail sawyers ($1,492) in the cattle- 
killing department, ham facers ($1,475) and general butchers ($1,430) 
in the hog-killing department, and shoulder trimmers ($1,484), scribe 
sawyers ($1,444), and general butchers ($1,494) in the fresh pork 
cutting department. In the maintenance, power, and service depart- 
ments, the highest paid occupations were those of bricklayers ($2,228) 
and machinists ($2,028), with none of the other occupations averaging 
less than $1,600. 
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The average annual earnings of workers who were employed 
months or more in the North covered a spread from $2,158 for splitters 
in the cattle-killing department to $1,332 for ham and shoulder saw yers 
in the fresh pork cutting department, using only the direct productive 
occupations. Among the remaining occupations, the range was from 
$2,189 for bricklayers to $1,584 for painters. 





TaBLE 4.—Average Annual Earnings of Male Meat-Packing Workers in Selecte) 
Skilled Occupations, by Wage Districts, 1937 





Employees whose work extended over— 





! 

| 

9 months or | 6 months or Any part of 
more more year 


Occupational class and wage district — | | 
a P 7 ‘ 
| Aver- | Num-/ Aver- | Num-/ Aver- Num- | Aver- Num- 
| age | berof| age | berof| age | berof; age | ber of 
annual em- jannual; em- jannual, em- annual) em- 
| earn- | ploy- | earn- | ploy- | earn- | ploy- | earn- | ploy- 
ings | ees ings ees | ings ees ings | ees 

| 


12months | 








| 














Cattle-killing department | | 
| | 
Stickers and headers. --.--.....--.-.--- $1, 530 134 st 432 
Northern wage district_........._| 1, 584 ‘ 112 | 1,490 
Southern wage district 1, 243 , 22 | 1,129 
i nC cenentinaedl ee: oe : 143 | 1, 308 
Northern wage district..._..._...._| 1, 407 a 120 | 1, 356 
Southern wage district..._...._..._| (@) 7 23 5 
fl RE Ee fo 26 | 2, 00: 174 
Northern wage district_...._._._- 105 2, 066 151 
Southern wage district____...-.-.-- : 
EE ESS ee ae . 
Northern wage district 
Southern wage district_-------- ; 
Fell cutters 
Northern wage district__-_-- aes 
Southern wage district 


BESS 
geysers 


Nwaor 


2 y= 
Ses 
om Oe hh 


I-13 
_— WY 


So oe oo 


x 
z 


tee et et et et et et et et ee 
- - 


pegs pepege gene ge gee 
~ 
secgaess 
= 


Northern wage district 
Southern wage district 
Hide droppers. --...------ Ritdechictnoua 
Northern wage distric 
Southern wage district 


on~ 
~ 


BSE 


Northern wage district........._- 
Southern wage district 


- 


pad pad peat et et pet Pt 
Saez 


~~ 


Northern wage district 

Southern wage district 
Splitters 

Northern wage district 

Southern wage district 
Chuck splitters 

Northern wage district 

Southern wage district 
Butchers, general 

Northern wage district 

Southern wage district 


“~— 
— a 
o 


- 


- 


Pe FPrPrPrP 
“~- 
Om —o n= 
on mm ON hd 


Hog-killing department 


Stickers 
Northern wage district 
Southern wage district 


Foss 


Northern wage district 
Southern wage district 

Head 
Northern wage district 
Southern wage district 

Gutters, bung droppers, and rippers 


~] 


COwwe 


z 





Northern wage district 
Southern wage district 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Tapi® 4.—Average Annual Earnings of Male Meat-Packing Workers in Selected 
Skilled Occupations, by Wage Districts, 1937—Continued 
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Employees whose work extended over— 

















Hog-killing department—Continued 


Splitt OTB. -cncccccccccccceccnccccccess \$1, 685 











Northern wage district__-__. aces 1, 721 
Southern wage district...........)| (4) 
{oO SS ae owant ae 
Northern wage Gustriet............1 1,476 
Benne wage district_- (1) 
hers, general _- - - - - 1,417 
Northern wage district_. 1, 430 


Southern wage district... .._-. a 
Sheep and calf killing department 


Leggers ---- 
Northern wage district........._.| 





























Southern wage district........._-| 


Breast pullers. piece 1,613 
Northern wage district ail | 1,607 
Southern wage district------ ; () 

i in tidilin cktesnocninns | 1,746 

Northern wage district... | 1, 746 
Southern wage district_--- --| (@) 

Rumpers and back pullers- -- 1, 506 
Northern wage district-_-- 1,514 
Southern wage district----- | (+) 

Sheep and calf butchers__--- | 1,955 


Northern wage district-_-- 1, 955 





Casing department | 

Fatters, bungs and middles | 1, 536 
Northern wage district.........--| 1,528 

Southern wage district----- | (1) 


Cutting, fresh beef department 


Ribbers_- l, 508 
Northern wage district_. | 1,551 
Southern wage district. (1) 

Ham facers, strippers, and markers 1, 639 
Northern wage district_- vsoncl Se 
Southern wage district------- +r = (1) 

Boners_. woeneee| 1, 671 
Northern wage district. _...... 1, 697 
Southern wage district_-------- .| 1,542 

Cutters and general] butchers-- -----. 1, 734 
Northern wage district....--.---- 1, 781 
Southern wage district.---------- | 1,317 

I cp omacencescnse< | 2; 036 
Northern wage district__.--.------ | 2,046 
Southern wage district... -...--- (1) 








Cutting, fresh pork department 


Ham and shoulder sawyers. -.-.-.--.-..-. | 
Northern wage district....--.---- 
Southern wage district..-.----.--.- 

Ham cutters-off 
Northern wage district...._.___-- 1, 534 


Southern wage district... _...---- (‘) 
ile 1, 567 
Northern wage district_____- 1, 581 
Southern wage district _- (*) 
Ham and shoulder skinners___....--. | 1, 547 
Northern wage district...__...--- | 1, 557 
Southern wage district... _-_--- ea? ae 


See footnotes at end of table. 

















77 \$1, 634 107 \$1,614 109 |$1, 595 
71 | 1,682 97 | 1,682 97 | 1,658 
6 (1) 10 | 1,070 12 | 1,070 
36 | 1,418 56 | 1,414 57 | 1,365 
33 | 1,426 51 | 1,421 52 | 1,367 
3] (@) 5} () 5); @) 

58 | 1,395 82 | 1,374 85 | 1,356 
57 | 1,404 81 | 1,382 84 | 1,364 











74 | 1,496 100 | 1,462 105 | 1,452 
67 | 1,493 89 | 1,455 94 | 1,444 
7; @& ll (?) ll (?) 




































56 | 1,480 69 | 1,480 69 | 1,468 
47 | 1,536 56 | 1,536 56 | 1,520 
9 | 1,238 13 | 1,238} 13 | 1,238 
18 | 1,641 25 | 1,622} 26 | 1,587 
15 | 1,666 20 | 1,642 21 | 1,642 
3} 6} ® | 5] ® 
323 | 1,624 | 451 | 1,585 | 475 | 1,480 
268 | 1,654) 375 | 1,623 | 392 | 1,529 
55 | 1,475 76 | 1,406 83 | 1, 260 
230 | 1,663 | 290 | 1,629 | 305 | 1,576 
207 | 1,703 | 262 | 1,672) 275 | 1,611 
23 | 1,285 28 | 1,241 30 | 1,241 
84} 1,996 | 117 | 1,949 | 123 | 1,914 
80 | 2,006 | 106 | 1,975 | 110 | 1,949 
4) 11 | 1,728 13 | 1,634 
54 | 1, : 79 | 1,230 
51 | 1,332 72 | 1,313 75 | 1,235 
3} (4) 4); @ 4; 
30 | 1,477 41 | 1,413 45 | 1, 297 
29 | 1,476 40 | 1,411 44 | 1,318 
1] () 1} (@) 1} () 
97 | 1,531} 117] 1,512} 120 | 1,501 
93 | 1,554 | 109] 1,544) 111 | 1,532 
4) @) 8} () 9) 
g9 | 1,506 | 110] 1,445| 121 | 1, 393 
2| 1,533 | 100] 1,473 | 110 | 1,414 
. & 10° @) a’ @ 


72 
69 

3| @) 7; 0 | 7] @ 
31|1,557| 45) 1,544| 46 | 1,519 
29] 1,547| 42|1,534| 43 | 1,508 | 
2; @ | 3} @) | 3} (@) 
60 | 1,717 87 | 1,700 89 | 1,700 
56 | 1,715 82 | 1,697 84 | 1,697 
4 1) 5; (4) 5} () 
47|1,447| 65)| 1,447| 65 | 1,419 
43 | 1,450} 60) 1,450| 60 | 1,419 
4) () 5} @ | 58] @ 
23 | 1, 786 43 | 1,786 | 43 | 1,754 
23 } : 1, 786 : 


| 
9 months or | 6monthsor | Any part of 
12 months more more | year 
cupational class and wage district 
Aver- | Num-| Aver- | Num-| Aver- | Num-| Aver- | Num- 
age | berof| age | berof| age | berof| age | ber of 
annual} em jannual| em- jannual|) em- jannual| em 
earn- | ploy- | earn- | ploy- | earn- | ploy- | earn- | ploy- 
ings ees ings ees ings ees ings ees 











111 


106 
95 
ll 


70 
57 
13 


7 


21 


520 
425 

95 
320 


30 


112 
14 


‘ 


age 
hourly 
earn- 
ings, 
De- 
cem- 
ber 
1937 @ 






- 
~ 







. 719 
. 761 
. 569 


. 835 
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TABLE 4.—Average Annual Earnings of Male Meat-Packing Workers in Select, Past 
Skilled Occupations, by Wage Districts, 1937—Continued 
Employees whose work extended over-—- 
. | 9monthsor | 6monthsor | Any part of 
> | : 
12 months | more more | year 
Occupational class and wage district |— ¥ SN — | ——— ecu 
| Aver- | Num-| Aver- | Num-| Aver- Num- | Aver- | Num 
, age |berof| age | berof| age | berof| age | ber of 
annual} em- |annual] em- jannual! em- jannual| em 
earn- | ploy- | earn- ploy- | earn- | ploy- | earn- | ploy 
ings ees ings ees ings ees ings ees 

Cutting, fresh pork department— Con M 

Ilam boners $1, 642 41 )$1, 570 | 58 |$1, 542 60 |$1, 510 iy. , 
Northern wage district | 1, 666 | 38 | 1, 593 | 54 | 1, 562 56 | 1,528 is ~— 
Southern wage district | (t) 3] (@) | 4; @) | { (‘) | ' Q 

Shoulder cutters-off. | 1, 518 | 29 | 1,471 | 42 1,471 12 | 1,394 45 a 
Northern wage district 1, 512 | 27 1, 465 40 | 1,465 40 | 1,384 13 m 
Southern wage district (i) | 21 © 2) ( hk. a ” a 

Shoulder trimmers 1, 457 SS | 1,406 120 | 1, 367 128 | 1,303 136) wnt 
Northern wage district 1, 484 81 | 1, 434 | 110 | 1,398 117 | 1,334 124 - . 
Southern wage district (1) 7 (1) | 10 (1) 1] QR 12 : 

Shoulder boners | 1,522 { 1, 467 60 | 1,423 64 | 1,319 70 P 
Northern wage district | 1, 537 | 4. 1,479 58 | 1,433 | 62 1, 325 GS . 
Southern wage district (1) 2 ( 2; () , 

Scribe sawyers____- 1, 433 36 | 1,369 50 | 1,346 f2 | 1,327 ; \ 
Northern wage district 1, 444 34 | 1, 409 | 45 | 1,382 17 | 1,359 1s - 
Southern wage district | (@) 2 (*) 5 (*) tana 

Loin pullers__ - . | 1,474 82 | 1,434 108 | 1, 403 112 | 1,376 1] Py 
Northern wage district 1, 504 | 74 | 1,462 99 1, 438 102 | 1,408 105 
Southern wage district (@) | 8} (1) 9} (@) | 10 (2) 10 

Ribbers______ Lt a | 1, 497 | 55 | 1,428 75 | 1,375 81 | 1,314 86 
Northern wage district____ | 1,512 | 52 | 1,447 70 | 1,400 | 75 | 1,333 80) — 
Southern wage district | @) | 3; Q 51 ( 6/ (4) f 

Loin and belly trimmers 1, 523 171 | 1,462 | 244 | 1,449 250 | 1,378 7 ; 
Northern wage district 1, 540 165 | 1,476 | 234 1, 463 240 | 1,392 256 
Southern wage district s () | 6 | (1) | wi me 0}; @) | 1] 

Butchers, general aida 1461 | 126/|1,448 | 151 1,372 | 173 | 1,293 18Y 
Northern wage district 1494; 118 1483 | 140/1,396! 162]1,314] 177 | 
Southern wage district ( 8 (| 1] (‘) 1] 983 | 

Sausage department OC! 

Sausage makers, general 1, 597 59 | 1,576 68 | 1,519 77 | 1,414 S LO 
Northern wage district 1, 675 46 | 1,644 54 | 1, 565 | 63 1, 448 70 . 
Southern wage district... 1, 323 13 | 1,312 14| 1,312} 14] 1,256 Li UN 

Hiam boners : em 1,669 | 106 | 1,640|} 140/)1,618| 144] 1,555] 152 f 
Northern wage district. 1, 694 97 | 1,665 127 | 1,648 130 | 1, 585 137 0 
Southern wage district__ (‘) | 9 | 1,395 | 13 | 1,336 14 | 1, 281 15 &] 

Cured-meat department de 

Ham boners 1, 866 48 | 1,891 62 | 1,854 64 | 1,834 5 , 
Northern wage district _ 1, 883 44 | 1,905 57 | 1,865 59 | 1,843 60 al 
Southern wage district (1) 4 (') 5 (') 5 (') 

Maintenance, power, and service 
departments | 

Blacksmiths.________- a _.--| 1,913 | 54 | 1,875 65] 1,850| 67 | 1,830] 68 
Northern wage district_ cent ae 52 | 1,883 62 | 1, 856 64 | 1,835 65 
Southern wage district __- aoe Tn 2] () 3 (') 3 (') 3 

Denes... 6... 45... ... .| 2,228 36 | 2,162 48 | 2,162 48 | 2,067 51 
Northern wage district | 2, 228 36 | 2, 189 47 | 2,189 47 | 2,115 49 
Southern wage district am se Ree A 1 (') 1} () | 2 

oo ee eee | 1,852 197 | 1,777 282 | 1,738 | 298 | 1,663 | 315 
Northern wage district _--- -- | 1,862 | 182 | 1, 795 258 | 1,761 | 2711 1,719 | 279 
Southern wage district .-| 1, 730 | 15 | 1, 582 24 | 1,504 | 27 | 1, 226 | 36 

Coane 5c... denn 1, 673 | 116 | 1,646 146 | 1,640 148 | 1,624 | 150 
Northern wage district 1, 703 106 | 1,679 | 133 | 1,672 | 135 1,654 | 137 
Southern wage district (1) 10 | 1,309 | 13 | 1,309 13 | 1,309 | 13 

Electricians. __- : | 1,962 131 | 1,898 | 189 | 1,877 194 | 1,828 201 
Northern wage district __- _..| 1,975 125 | 1,914 178) 1,891 183 | 1, 860 187 
Southern wage district axes () | 6 (1) | 11 (') 11 | 1,404 14 

Machinists _-_-..._.._-- 2,019 | 105 | 1,982; 143) 1,972| 145 | 1,951 147 
Northern wage district - .-| 2,028 | 99] 1,991 | 133 | 1,980} 135 | 1,980] 135 
Southern wage district_- w (!) 6 () 10 () 10 | 1,627 12 

Millwrights... -.....-- : ree. 1,910 141 | 1,874 193 | 1, 867 195 | 1,833 200 
Northern wage district_.._..__._- | 1,934 | 129 | 1,901 175 | 1,894 177 | 1,855 182 
Southern wage district.........-- | 1,646 12 | 1,611 | 18 | 1,611 18 | 1,611 18 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TasLE 4.—Average Annual Earnings of Male Meat-Packing Workers in Selected 
Skilled Occupations, by Wage Districts, 1937—Continued 












Employees whose work extended over— 








————_—— ———_——_—_—_— ———| Aver- 
F if) s 6 S ¢ : . © age 
12 months geen val ‘ee — e | An 7 ay tl hourls 
er F earn 
Occupational class and wage district |---| _—_————————_|—_—_—_— —__—-——| ings, 
a ; de 
Aver- | Num-| Aver- | Num- | Aver- | Num- | Aver- | Num Ll 
age |berof| age | berof| age | berof| age | berof) }.. 


‘annual) em- 
earn- | ploy- 
ings | ees | ings ees ings ees 

| } 


annual] em- jannual| em- jannual! em- | 1037 « 
earn- | ploy- | earn- | ploy- | earn- | ploy- | ~~’ 
| ings | ees 





| | 
Maintenance, power, and service 
departments—C ontinued 






















Painters = ; $1, 638 3 
Northern wage district 1, 639 | 65 | 1, 584 | 93 | 1, 567 96 | 1,491 102 . 745 





Southern wage district (1) | 4 (1) 5 (1) g ~ ( 

Pipe fitters risen .| 1,931 155 | 1,877 216 | 1,853 223 | 1,814 | 229 . 875 
Northern wage district 1, 943 144 | 1,901 197 | 1, 874 204 | 1,831 | 210 . B84 
Southern wage district (*) 11 | 1,628 19 | 1,628 19 | 1,628 19} .766 

Repairers in 1, 694 227 | 1,639 320 | 1,616 333 1, 567 17 4 
Northern wage district- | 1,724 198 | 1,671 280 | 1,652 290 | 1,602 2 . 152 
Southern wage district | 1, 489 29 | 1,409 | 40 | 1,372 | 43 | 1,333 15 . 67 

nsmiths ie : 1, 847 59 | 1,792 89 | 1,786 | 90 | 1,750 G2 R69 
Northern wage district. _- 1, 866 | 4 | 1,805 82 | 1,799 | &3 | 1,760 BF 87! 
Southern wage district (‘) f (1) 7 (") 7 (1) 7 

Welders : ; 1, 968 | 67 | 1, 943 | 89 | 1,893 94 | 1,840 98 . 906 
Northern wage district_ - 1, 950 63 | 1,934 84 1, 881 89 | 1, 838 | 92 207 
Southern wage district 2 | 4) () 5} (@) | 5 () | 6 (} 

Engineers . : ; | 1,934 | 368 | 1.919 | 431 | 1,904 | 440 | 1,836 | 462 . 788 
Northern wage district 1,992 | 326) 1,985 377 | 1,964 386 | 1,901 404 . 828 
Southern wage district 1, 483 42 | 1,461 54 | 1,461 | 54 | 1,387 58 565 


| , | | 
| | | 
| 









Not enough workers to justify the presentation of an average. 
* The average hourly earnings are based on a somewhat wider coverage than that used in connection with 
e average annual earnings. 





















On the basis of the coverage in this survey, there were very few 
occupations in the Southern States with a sufficient number of workers 
to justify the presentation of an average. For the few direct produc- 
tive occupations for which averages are shown, the annual earnings 
of employees working throughout the year covered a spread from 
$1,605 for splitters to $909 for general butchers in the cattle-killing 
department. Among the occupations in the maintenance, power, 
and service departments, the averages ranged from $1,730 for car- 
penters to $1,483 for engineers. Taking the wage earners who were 
employed 9 months or more, the spread for the direct productive 
occupations was from $1,593 for splitters to $897 for general butchers 
in the cattle-killing department, while in the other occupations it 
was from $1,628 for pipe fitters to $1,309 for coopers. 

No averages are shown for the semiskilled and unskilled occupa- 
tions of both males and females (very few of whom were skilled), due 
to the fact that many of the employees were working in a different 
occupation from that in which they were classified when the survey 
of hourly earnings was made in December 1937. In other words, 
there is considerable shifting of workers from one job to another in 
the semiskilled and unskilled occupations, but this shifting is of 
minor importance among the skilled occupations. 
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Differences Among Individual Plants 


Table 5 shows the distribution of individual plants accordin» ;, 
average annual earnings. It also presents the distribution of estab. 
lishments by the proportion of employees whose work extended oye; 
specified periods in relation to those who worked any part of the TH 
year. Plant figures for any group were computed only when there P™ 
were 10 or more employees. This table brings out the extreme PU" 
differences in the data among the various plants covered. a 
TaBLe 5.—Distribution of Meat-Packing Plants by Average Annual Egrnings of uni 

Employees and Proportion of Employees Working Specified Periods, 1937 1,1 
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$200 and under $400 el U!l—>—e 

$400 and under $600 || 10 and under 20. . 

$600 and under $800 20 and under 30... 
$800 and under $1,000 é 30 and under 40-_.. 
$1,000 and under $1,200___- f 40 and under 50... 
$1,200 and under $1,400___- ; 50 and under 60... 
$1,400 and under $1,600___- : 60 and under 70... 
$1,600 and under $1,800____| a | 70 and under 80. - . 
$1,800 and under $2,000__- 80 and under 90... 
90 and under 100__. 

100 
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UNION SCALES OF WAGES AND HOURS IN 
THE PRINTING TRADES, JUNE 1, 1939: 


Summary 


THE average union wage rate per hour was $1.193 for all of the 


printing trades in the 72 cities covered in a survey made by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics on June 1, 1939. The average for the 


book and job trades was $1.135 and for the newspaper trades, $1.302. 


There was an average increase of 0.9 percent in the wage rates of 
union members in all printing trades between June 1, 1938, and June 
|, 1939. The book and job wage-rate index rose 0.8 percent, and the 
newspaper index rose 1.1 percent, making the respective indexes 11.2 
and 11.1 percent higher than in 1929. About one-fourth of the total 
membership, for whom both 1938 and 1939 reports were received, 
had increases in their wage rates during the year. 





UNION SCALES OF WAGES AND HOURS 
IN THE PRINTING TRADES 
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The average maximum workweek provided in union agreements for 
all printing trades was 39 hours in 1939. The book and job trades 
averaged 39.6 hours, and the newspaper trades averaged 38.4 hours on 
day shifts and 37.3 hours on night shifts. 

Less than 5 percent of the total printing-trades membership had 
any change in weekly hours during the year. The index of weekly 
hours for the book and job trades declined from 89.9 in 1938 to 89.6 
in 1939 (1929100), and the newspaper index declined from 85.3 to 
84.9, 





! Prepared by Frank 8. McElroy of the Bureau’s Industrial Relations Division, under the direction of 
Florence Peterson, chief. 
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Scope and Method of the Study 


Data on union scales of wages and hours in the printing trades hye 
been collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics each year since 1°\()7 
The early studies were made in 39 cities and included 7 book and jo} 
occupations and 4 newspaper occupations. The study has }ecop 
gradually extended to cover 72 cities and now includes 11 book and 
job occupations and 7 newspaper occupations. These cities aro 
located in 40 States and the District of Columbia. 










LIST OF CITIES COVERED ; 
[Letters indicate population group in which city was included in tables 9 and 10] 
North and Pacific 












Baltimore, Md. B New Haven, Conn. D 
Boston, Mass. B New York, N. Y. A 
Buffalo, N. Y. B Omaha, Nebr. D 
Butte, Mont. E Peoria, Ill. D 
Charleston, W. Va. E Philadelphia, Pa. A 
Chicago, Ill. A Pittsburgh, Pa. B 
Cincinnati, Ohio. C Portland, Maine. E 
Cleveland, Ohio. B Portland, Oreg. C 
Columbus, Ohio. C Providence, R. I. C 
Davenport, Iowa, included in Rock Reading, Pa. D 

Island (Ill.) district. Rochester, N. Y. C 
Dayton, Ohio. D Rock Island (Ill.) district. D 
Denver, Colo. C St. Louis, Mo. B 
Des Moines, Iowa. D St. Paul, Minn. C 
Detroit, Mich. A Salt Lake City, Utah. D 
Duluth, Minn. D San Francisco, Calif. B 
Erie, Pa. D Scranton, Pa. D 
Grand Rapids, Mich. D Seattle, Wash. C 
Indianapolis, Ind. C South Bend, Ind. D 
Kansas City, Mo. C Spokane, Wash. D 
Los Angeles, Calif. A Springfield, Mass. D 
Madison, Wis. E] Toledo, Ohio. C 
Manchester, N. H. EB] Washington, D.C. C 
Milwaukee, Wis. B! Wichita, Kans. D 
Minneapolis, Minn. C Worcester, Mass. D 
Moline, Ill., included in Rock Island York, Pa. E 

(Ill.) district. Youngstown, Ohio. D 


Newark, N. J. C 
South and Southwest 


Atlanta, Ga. C Louisville, Ky. C 


Birmingham, Ala. C Memphis, Tenn. C 
Charleston, 8. C. E Nashville, Tenn. D 
Charlotte, N.C. E New Orleans, La. C 
Dallas, Tex. C Norfolk, Va. D 

El Paso, Tex. D Oklahoma City, Okla. D 
Houston, Tex. C Phoenix, Ariz. E 
Jackson, Miss. E Richmond, Va. D 
Jacksonville, Fla. D San Antonio, Tex. D 


Little Rock, Ark. E 
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is far as possible the scales covered were those actually in effect 
on June 1. The collection of the data was made by agents of the 
Bureau who personally visited some responsible official of each local 
union included in the study. Each scale was verified by the union 
official interviewed, and was further checked by comparison with the 
written agreements when copies were available. Interviews were 
obtained with 481 union representatives and 2,108 quotations of scales 
were received. The union membership covered by these contractual 
scales of wages and hours was 64,110 in the book and job trades and 
35,009 in the newspaper trades. 


DEFINITIONS 


A union scale is a scale of wages and hours agreed to by an employer 
‘or group of employers) and a labor organization for persons who are 
actually working or would be working if there were work to be done in 
that locality. A union scale usually fixes a limit in one direction, that 
is, &@ minimum wage rate and maximum hours of work, with specific 
provisions for overtime. 

A collective agreement is a mutual arrangement between a union 
and an employer (or group of employers) regarding wages and hours 
and other working conditions. Collective agreements are usually 
written and are signed by both parties. The Bureau has included 
scales in oral agreements only in those cases where there was clear 
evidence that the rates were actually in effect. 

Apprentices and foremen.—A young person working in the trade for a 
definite number of years, for the purpose of learning the trade, and 
receiving instruction as an element of compensation, is considered an 
apprentice. Scales for apprentices are not included. 

No rates are included for strictly supervising foremen or for indi- 
viduals who are paid unusual rates because of some personal quali- 
fication as distinct from the usual trade qualifications. 

Union rates and actual rates.—As previously stated, the rates of 
wages and hours included in this report were obtained from union 
business agents, secretaries, and other officials of local unions in the 72 
cities visited. A large majority of the rates were recorded in written 
agreements, copies of which in most cases were given to the agents 
for the Bureau’s files. If no written records were on file in the union 
office, the Bureau representative listed the scales on a schedule which 
the union official then signed. If the Bureau representative had any 
reason to doubt the accuracy of these scales, he made further inquiry 
from persons who might be informed about the situation. It is 
believed that the scales collected in this survey accurately represent 
the union scales in effect on June 1, 1939. 

It does not necessarily follow, however, that these rates are in all 
cases the actual wages paid or hours worked. The union scale 
usually fixes the minimum wages and maximum hours. More 
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experienced and skilled workers may earn more than the union rate. 
This is especially true during periods of prosperity, when a plentif,| 
supply of jobs creates competitive bidding for the better workmen, 
In periods of depression, in order to spread or share available work. 
actual hours worked are sometimes less than those provided in th 
union agreement. Where such a share-the-work policy was formally 
adopted by the union and was in effect for the majority of the members. 
the adjusted scale of hours was used in this report rather than the 
theoretical scale appearing in the written avreement. 

Union rates and prevailing rates.—This report is concerned only with 
the contract scales for union members. No attempt was made to 
discover what proportions of all the workers in the different occu- 
pations were union members. As union strength varies from city to 
city and trade to trade, the prevailing scale for any one occupation in 
any one city may or may not coincide with the union scale. [{ 
practically all the workers of a particular trade belong to the loca! 
union, the union scale will be equivalent to the prevailing scale in that 
community. On the other hand, if the proportion of craftsmen 
belonging to the union is small, the union scale may not be the actua! 
prevailing scale. 

Averages.—The averages for each trade given in this report are 
weighted according to the number of members in the various loca! 
unions. Thus, the averages reflect not only the actual rates provided 
for in union agreements but also the number of persons presuma))|\ 
benefiting from these rates. 

Index numbers.—In the series of index numbers the percentage 
change from year to year is based on aggregates computed from the 
quotations of unions which furnished reports for identical occupations 
in both years. The membership weights in both of the aggregates 
used in each year-to-year comparison are those reported for the 
second year. The index for each year is computed by multiplying 
the index for the preceding year by the ratio of the aggregates so 
obtained. The index numbers were revised on this basis in 1936 in 
order to eliminate the influence of changes in union membership 
which obscure the real changes in wages and hours. 

For the trend of union rates, the table of indexes should be con- 
sulted; for a comparison of wage rates between trades or cities at © 
given time, the table of averages should be used. 


Trend from 1907 to 1939 


Wage rates —The index of wage rates for all printing trades ad- 
vanced from 110.2 to 111.2 between June 1, 1938, and June 1, 193° 
(1929=100). The index for the newspaper trades increased to 111 
a rise of 1.1 percent over the previous year. The book and job index 
of wage rates increased 0.8 percent, to 112.2. The increase in eac!) 
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index represented the smallest percentage advance recorded in any 
year since the present upward movement began in 1934. Indexes of 
hourly wage rates and weekly hours are shown in table 1 for all 
pruiting trades for the years 1907 to 1939. 


[ante 1.—TIndexes of Union Hourly Wage Rates and Weekly Hours in all Printing 
Trades, 1907 to 1939 


[1929 = 100.0] 








Weekly hours 





Hourly wage rates 


















Year | 

All Book and| News- |_ All Book and| News- 

| printing job paper | printing job paper 
907 / © | g.0] g2) % | 1224] 1023 
1908 : ef 33. 3 | 41.3) (1) | 116.8 | 101.8 
1909 | ay | 35.7 43.1 (1) 115.8 | 101. 5 
1910 (jy) | 37. 6 | 44.6 | (1) 115.4 | 101.3 
1911 40. 0 38.6 | 45.2 111.6 | 115. 4 | 101.3 
1912 “é 40.7 | 39. 3 46. 0 111.5 115.3 101. 1 
1913 41.5 | 40.0 | 47.0 111.4 | 115.3 101.0 
14 42.3 | 40.9 | 47.5 111.3 115.3 | 100.8 
42.5 41.1 47.8 111.3 115.3 | 100. 7 
16 ; 42.9 41.7 48.0 | 111.3 115.3 | 100. 6 
17 44.4 | 43, 2 49. 2 | 111.3 115.3 100. 6 
18 48.3 | 47.8 51.6 111.3 | 115.3 100. 6 
59.1 | 58. 9 62.2| 111.3| 115.2 100. 8 
920 ; 75.7 76.9 76.1 | 108. 1 110.9 | 100. 7 
)2] 83. 0 84.7 82.8 | 101. 5 102. 1 100. 4 
22 83.8 | 85.0 | 83. 5 101. 1 | 100. 8 102. 4 

























/2 86. 4 88.3 84.4 100. 7 100. 2 102. 2 
1924 90. 6 | 92.0 | 89. 5 100. 3 100. 2 100.8 
1925 92.0 92.9 | 91.1 100.3 100. 3 100. 5 
1926 94.0 | 95.0 93. 1 100. 2 100. 1 100. 7 

)27 96. 7 97.3 95.9 | 100. 1 100. 1 100. 4 

)28 98. 5 | 98. 7 98.3 | 100, 1 100. 1 100. 2 

129 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 

9 99.9 99.8 


1930 101. 5 | 101.8 101. 0 99. 












93] 102.1 | 102. 5 101.3 99.8 99.9 99.8 
132 101.3 | 101. 4 101. 1 96. 5 96. 1 97.3 
1933 95.3 95.8 94.5 95.7 | 95.1 96. 8 
134 97.3 98. 4 95.8 | 90.8 91.8 g9. 1 
1935 . 101.0 100. 6 101. 6 89.3 20. 4 87.6 
1936 103. 3 103. 5 103. 1 88.9 90. 5 86. 5 
1937 106.8 106. 7 107.0 88. 5 90. 3 85. 7 
1938 : : 110. 2 110.4 109.8 88. 1 89.9 85.3 
1939 , 111.2 111.2 111.1 87.8 84. 











Combined data for the years 1907-1910 not available. 





Each of the two group indexes of wage rates has had an almost 
steady advance each year throughout the period covered by the 
Bureau’s series, the only exceptions being in 1932 and 1933 when 
both indexes had declines which carried them somewhat below their 
1927 levels. 

The book and job wage-rate index advanced more over the entire 
period (1907-39) than did the newspaper index, 270.7 percent as 
compared with 183.4 percent. This relatively more rapid movement 
in the book and job index occurred principally in the years from 1907 
to 1921. In 1921 the book and job index was 182.3 percent above its 
1907 value as compared with the advance of 111.2 percent in the 
newspaper index. The rise during the 3 years from 1918 to 1921 was 
particularly pronounced. During this short period the book and job 
wage-rate index advanced 77.2 percent, and the newspaper index in- 
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creased 60.5 percent. Since 1921 the indexes of the two groups bh 





difference in their values. 
Hours of work.—The index of full-time weekly hours in all printi: 
trades declined 0.4 percent from 88.1 on June 1, 1938, to 87.8 on Jur 








was 84.9 and for the book and job trades 89.6. 

Most of the difference in the movement of the book and job 
newspaper indexes of hours since 1929 came in the year from 193 
1934, when the newspaper index declined 8.0 percent as compar 
with 3.5 percent for the book and job index. Previous to 1932 t! 
was little variation from year to year in the newspaper index of hoi; 
The book and job index, on the other hand, declined 5.4 percent 


1919 and 1921. From 1922 through 1931 there was little chang 
the book and job index. Since 1931 it decreased 10.3 percent 
compared with a 14.9 percent drop in the newspaper index. Du 
the entire period of 32 years, however, the book and job index . 
clined 26.8 percent and the newspaper index only 17 percent. 


Trends in Individual Trades 


survey rose somewhat between 1938 and 1939 (see table 2). Mos: 
the increases were small, only two indexes advancing as much : 
percent over 1938. The index for newspaper pressmen rose 2.2 | 


cent to 111.7, and that of the newspaper photoengravers increased 2 
percent to 117.8. The bookbinders’ index had the greatest ris: 






















percent higher than in 1929. 
The 1939 indexes of wage rates are the highest ever reached | 


declined in 1932 and all dropped in 1933. Since that time each | 
increased somewhat every year. The 1933 decreases carried all! 


all of the indexes, except that of the press assistants and feede 


index rose to 104.8. In 1939 a majority of the indexes were over 
percent higher than in 1929, the highest being that of the newspa| 


J 


machine operators (108.0). 
Hours.—Five book and job trades and four newspaper trades | 


1939. The 1939 index of hours per week for the newspaper trades 


the indexes, except that of the book and job photoengravers, belo 
the base year (1929). The press assistants and feeders’ index at ti. 
time showed the greatest recession, having fallen to 90.9. By 1936 


photoengravers (117.8) and the lowest that of the book and j\! 


ve. 


in general, moved together, there now being only one-tenth of a p. int 


tween 1907 and 1909, with a second drop of 11.4 percent betwee 


Wage rates —The wage-rate index of every trade included in tly 


the book and job group, an increase of 1.9 percent making it \ 


every printing trade included in the survey. Most of the index 


; 
{ 


W 


were higher than in 1929. In 1937 the press assistants and feede:: 


slight decreases in their indexes of weekly hours between 1938 ani 
1939. Seven trades had no change in their hour indexes. ‘T)\° 
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srertest change occurred in the index for newspaper stereotypers, 
which declined 3 percent, from 88.8 in 1938 to 86.1 in 1939. Among 
the book and job trades the bookbinders’ index had the greatest 
reduction, a decrease of 1.4 percent, from 91.2 to 90.0. 

All of the hour indexes in 1939, except those of the cylinder p. -ss- 
men and the press assistants and feeders, were at their lowest point. 
The press assistants’ index had been lower in 1932 and again in 1934 
and 1935, and the cylinder-pressmen’s index had been lower in 1934 
and 1935. 

[In relation to the base year (1929), the newspaper typographical 
trades showed the greatest reduction in average hours. Their in- 
dexes in 1939 were: Hand compositors, 83.4; machine operators, 82.1; 
and machine tenders, 79.6. The electrotypers had the lowest hour 
index (83.6) among the book and job trades. 

The indexes for each printing trade, except mailers, from 1907 to 
1939 are shown in table 2. Separate indexes for day and night w: 
in the newspaper trades are not shown, since the movement frm 
year to year is very similar. 


TaBLE 2.—Indexes of Union Hourly Wage Rates and Weekly Hours in Each Printing 
Trade 





















































BOOK AND JOB 
[1929= 100.0] 
, | Machine 
Bindery ; uaa, | Machine | seals 
| women Bookbinders hand | operators | a. 
Year pe aaa pe ees 
| Wage Wage Wage | Wage | _| Wage 
| rate | 20urs) yatq | Hours) pate | Hours! rate mon oa | Hours 
| | 
RE .| seeded 33.5 | 119.4 | 35.9 | 108.8 | 38.0 | 107.8 | sieaed =a 
_ 5 2 EES NGS sts -| 37.0] 108.7] 36.0) 108.8 | 39.4 | 107.8 |_- 
© Ste RAINE west: .-| 37.5 | 108.1] 36.0) 108.8| 40.9] 107.8) ___ 
Be ce al il i. eee 37.9 | 107.7 | 37.6 | 108.8 | 42.3 107.8 A: pho 
_ ar 2 a 38.6 | 107.4 | 38.6 | 108.8 | 42.8] 107.8 | : i 
_ pee - otidliniaed tetas _.----|---.---| 38.8 | 107.4 | 39.4 | 108.7 | 43.8 | 107.5 | 43.9) 108.6 
(ES RG ea djrocanas} aati | 89.8] 107.4| 30.9] 1087] 45.0 | 107.5] 44.6 | 108.6 
1914_. s ARR eG 40.4 | 107.4 | 40.9 | 108.7 | 45.5) 107.5 | 44.7) 108.6 
| | 
et ea 37.3 | 107.0 | 40.5 | 107.4 | 41.1 | 108.7) 45.6 107.5! 44.9] 108.6 
ON a ei ‘ 37.9 | 107.0 | 40.6 | 107.4 | 42.0 | 108.7 | 45.7 | 107.7) 45.0) 108.8 
PGE cn cniihdocsudtnbens 40.6 | 107.0 | 43.1 | 107.4] 429/ 108.7)| 46.8 | 107.7) 46.1! 108.8 
ew ; 45.3 | 107.0 | 48.4 | 107.4 | 47.3 | 108.7 | 50.5 | 107.7) 50.6) 108.8 
1919... .-.-.--| 58.7 | 107.0 | 61.8 | 107.4] 57.8 | 1087| 60.9 | 107.7 |. 622] 108.8 
1920_..............-...-.-.--| 811] 107.0] 81.2] 107.4] 76.1 | 1087] 77.6 107.7 | 77.9 | 108.8 
1921_...-...-.-...-.-.-.-.-.--| 94.7 | 1021] 88.9] 101.9] 87.3 | 102.8] 87.8] 1021] 90.1] 100.8 
ts De ----+| 91.7 | 100.8 | 85.3 | 100.9] 88.8 | 100.7 | 87.9 | 100.6) 89.0! 100.4 
| , 
ili didi naciatiindsnncie -| 95.8 | 100.3} 90.5 | 100.4|) 90.9] 99.7) 89.5 | 100.2) 90.8) 100.1 
"> Neer ------| 97.2] 100.3] 945 | 100.1] 949] 100.0| 933] 99.8) 948] 100.0 
os A aa gee | 98.3] 100.3] 95.6 | 1004] 94.4 100.0| 93.3 100.2} 94.9! 100.2 
___ Sea 96.4 | 100.5 | 97.3 | 100.3] 96.3) 100.0] 94.4 | 100.0] 98.2] 100.0 
1927_... 7 .-.| 98.7| 99.9] 99.4) 100.0) 98.0] 100.0) 98.1 | 100.2) 98.8 | 100. 0 
" oR 99.2) 99.8) 98.9 | 100.7) 99.5 | 100.0) 984 | 100.0| 99.2) 100.0 
a... --| 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 190.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.9 | 100.0 | 100.0 
1930... 100.7 | 99.9 | 101.2} 99.9 | 102.2 | 100.0 | 102.7 | 100.0 | 101.8 | 100.0 
| al 
nhl Ea | 101.2 | 99.8 | 101.6 | 99.8 | 102.8 | 100.0 | 103.2 | 100.0 | 102.9 | 100.0 
NEEL 98.7] 99.9] 97.9] 99.7/ 1025) 99.7 | 103.3] 99.9 103.5] 100.0 
Oo 2 ea 94.8| 99.9) 944/] 99.6) 963] 965) 96.9) 95.6) 97.4 95. 0 
lt aR 99.6] 93.5 | 97.9] 93.5] 97.3| 941] 97.0] 929) 100.4 91.5 
1935......-.-.-.-.-.-.-.-.-.-.| 100.5 | 928] 99.3] 91.5] 99.0/ 92.4] 986] 91.2/ 100.9/| 90.7 
Sa ee.: 102.4} 92.4] 100.6| 91.5 | 1020] 91.7/ 1020] 90.4| 1040| 90.2 
YS RRR eee 104.0| 91.9| 103.4| 91.5 | 105.8| 91.6 | 1048/ 90.3| 107.0| 90.2 
OS Salida 109.0} 91.5 107.2| 91.2) 100.4] 91.4] 107.7| 90.1/ 110.3) 90.1 
1930... 2-2-2 .-.-.-.-.----| 106] 90.4] 109.3} 90.0] 100.9] 91.4] 108.0] 90.1 | 110.7 90. 0 
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TABLE 2.—Indexes of Union Hourly Wage Rates and Weekly Hours in Each Prin; ting 


Trade—Continued sul 































































"PSE 
BOOK AND JOB—Continued p 
trade 
. Press assist- aan 
Electro | Photo- Pressmen, Pressmey 
_— typers | engravers ‘Tootess cylinder plat qu‘ ; 
| Wace l Tage =_.o “ad 
Ware | Hours) Wade | Hours) “82° | Hours vie Hours | Tate . 
TEE oe | 97.71 1207 | 35.41] 115.8!] 35.1 
eS lL) ee ee ae 110. 2 | 36. 2 
ila AB tte 32.8 | 107.5 ' .--| 31.2] 1085 | 40.3] 108.6] 37.5 
ee aed 34.1 | 104.7 ----| 31.8 | 108.3 | 40.6 | 108.4 | 38. 1 Mail 
a seared EE nxn atlciincaws | 33.1 | 108.3] 41.4 | 1084] 38.9 5 
RARER a 36.6 | 104.0 | ------| 33.6 | 108.3 | 42.1 | 108.4! 39.4) i075 
ROR RRR: mae CT eee Beneee | 34.4 | 108.1) 42.6) 1084] 40.2 
a ie ORS | 30.0] 103.6 |_.....|__.- .-| 35.3 | 108.1) 43.6) 108.4 | 40.8 
ae oe © lfc ..-| 35.5 | 108.1 | 43.6 | 108.4 > 41.0 
SN EE eke seh 41.0 | 103.5 | 38.9 | 108.9 | 36.0] 1081)| 44.2) 1084) 41.8 
1917_.---.--...--.-.-.------| 423 | 1084] 42.3 | 108.9 | 37.9] 1081] 45.0| 108.4] 43.9 
1918_.......-.-.-.---.-.-.-...| 44.4] 108.4] 44.9 | 108.6 | 44.3] 108.1| 49.9] 1084] 48.4 
Ti stiicin iene -----------| 50.9 | 103.4 | 52.3 | 108.6 | 57.1 | 1081| 60.5 | 1084] 59.4 
RR ag ea 72.9 | 103.3) 72.2/| 100.2| 784| 1080| 78.6 | 108.4 | 80.5 ) 
1921... ~-----------------| 84.7 | 100.1 | 76.9 100.0| 84.8 | 1022] 86.8 102.4] 89.9 92 
1922..22 2222] 864] 987) 77.6 | 100.0} 82.1] 101.1 | 848| 101.2] 87.9 1Yo 
..---| 91.8} 99.6] 784 | 100.0] 91.9 | 100.4/| 91.5 100.7] 91.5 Onl 
NED ---2----| 952) 99.3} 83.9 | 100.0} 91.1 | 100.6 | 94.2 100.9] 94.3 
Tsp tnieendnneseragenil ei 100.2} 86.0 | 100.2} 96.2] 100.3] 95.4 | 100.4] 94.8 The 
1926__ | 95.8 | 100.2] 91.5 | 100.0] 97.3 | 100.2| 97.3) 100.2] 99.3 
= | 96.9 | 100.3] 95.9 | 100.0} 98.5 | 100.1] 97.5 | 100.2| 100.2 dec 
ae | 97.7 | 100.2 98.6 | 100.0; 99.1! 100.0 98.3 | 100.0 | 985 
1929... .....-.................| 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 
een ....-----| 102.9 | 98.8 | 100.2) 99.8 | 101.2] 100.0 | 101.8 | 100.0} 101.7 
Jee -----| 105.2 | 98.1 | 100.5 | 99.8 | 102.0 | 100.0 | 102.5 | 100.0 | 102.2 {101 
eae .....-.| 104.8 | 98.2 | 1038.5 | 94.9) 97.6] 87.9] 99.8] 91.4! 100.0 
1933__ ; _...-| 9&2] 93.1] 101.5) 91.7| 90.9] 929] 936] 924) 93.1 Jw 
1934... .-...2-.-.....-.--| 105.1] 90.1] 103.1] 90.5] 944] 89.8] 93.3| 89.2) 95.7 
Se, ER 86.9 | 96.5 | 89.6) 97.5) 889)! 96.4 in 
1936........-.........-.-.-...| 107.1] 86.5 | 112.3) 85.7] 99.7] 91.9] 101.5 90.7 100.4 
1987..................---.----| 108.5] 863] 1137] 85.2 | 104.8 | 91.7 | 105.1 | 90.4 | 105.0 lev 
nti anamipdelliineeh | 113.4 | 84.5 | 116.6 | 84.4| 110.2] 91.5 | 108.2) 90.1 | 108.2 ' 
«re niall | 114.2| 83.6 | 117.5 | 83.81 110.9| 91.5 | 109.0! 90.1. 109.2 
NEWSPAPER In¢ 
Compositors,| Machine | — Photo- | Pressmen, Ster -_ 
eee hand operators | (machinists) | @ngravers | web presses ! typer re] 
Wage Wage | Wage | | Wage Wage Wage | ,, 
| rate ‘Hours | rate |Hours | rate | OUTS! rate | Hours rate ite_| Hours | rate | 2 qu 
a | 39.1 | 101.6 | 40.0 | 101.6 | re | ae ae ee 38.1 | 101.4 | 41.6 ha 
1908...........| 41.2] 101.5] 41.8 | 101.6 |_.._.. a ‘RESCTS WED 40.4| 99.6) 43.9 
SRB | 43.4) 101.5] 43.1 | 101.6 |.......)....2..]-- _.---| 422] 98.9| 45.3 we 
1910__. | 45.2] 101.5 | 44.4] 101.6 |... _. wae ‘Remeeet leehat 43.6 | 98.6 | 46.4 
1911___ | 46.1] 101.5! 448] 101.6|_.....|_.....-|_.._..|_.---.| 43.9| 98.6] 46.7 to 
IS 47.1 | 101.2| 45.6 | 101.3 | 49.6 | 100.6 |___. 2 44.5) 98.4) 47.4 
1913_. 47.9 | 101.2) 46.4 | 101.2} 50.0 | 100.6 |___- sae 45.5 | 98.4 | 50.2 ty 
1914____ 48.4 | 100.9 | 46.9 | 100.9 | 50.3 | 100.5 |... ..-.-| 45.8! 98.4] 50.7 : 
ee oii, | 48.7 | 100.8 | 47.3 | 100.6 | 50.6 | 100.3 |____- |__.....] 46.0] 98.4) 50.8 ris 
eae | 48.9) 100.7 | 47.5 | 100.5 | 50.7 | 100.2| 42.7 | 106.9] 46.3) 98.4) 51.3 Or 
la 50.1 | 100.7 | 48.9 | 100.5 | 51.3 | 100.2| 44.6| 106.9] 47.2) 98.3) 52.6 
+See 52.3 | 100.8 | 50.6 | 100.7 | 53.8 | 100.3 | 48.3 | 105.7] 50.9] 98.3) 54.8 s} 
sees 62.9 | 100.8 | 61.6 | 100.7} 68.3 | 100.3] 56.9| 105.4] 62.7) 99.0) 61.7 2 
1920__. | 76.4 | 101.1 | 76.3 | 100.8| 843) 100.4] 65.6 | 104.3] 77.5| 98.6) 75.3 ~ 
1921...........| 83.3 | 100.9| 81.2| 100.6| 87.9 | 100.4 77.8 101.1 | 83.0 | 98.4) 87.7 
eR | 85.2] 102.1 | 83.4 | 102.1] 88.7] 101.0} 81.3 | 101.8] 787) 103.5 | 86.4 
SE rdetcsetins | 86.0 | 102.1 | 84.3 | 102.0] 88.9] 101.0} 81.0! 100.9} 79.8 | 103.0 88.1 - 
ii ntsintiatilies | 90.6 | 101.1 | 89.4 | 100.6 | 94.0] 100.4| 84.4! 100.9] 88.7] 99.8) 90.7 8 ea 
| ceca | 91.3 | 101.0} 91.1 | 100.6] 91.4} 100.9! 87.8 | 100.2] 92.7] 99.2) 93.1 ac 
a | 93.4 | 101.2] 93.4 | 100.3] 90.5 | 100.7| 94.4| 99.8! 92.7] 100.3] 94.3 , 
ATR 96.5 | 100.6 | 95.4 | 100.2} 95.7 | 100.1 | 95.7 | 100.2| 97.5} 100.1] 95.5 2 
RES 98.3 | 100.4} 98.9) 99.9] 97.9} 100.3/| 99.5 | 100.0] 99.6| 99.7| 95.5 a 
inenchaitined 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 er 
Si scewiiaseais 100.9 | 99.7 | 100.8} 99.8 | 100.8] 99.8 | 101.6 | 99.9 | 101.7/| 99.8 | 100. 8 : 
TE 101.0 | 99.7 | 100.9| 99.8 / 101.0} 99.8) 102.6) 99.5 | 102.3) 99.8! 101.2 , 
Ti nangeesieed 100.0 | 97.6 | 100.2} 95.9 | 100.4| 92.9/| 103.8 99.4 | 103.6) 97.8 | 100.2 . 
1933.......--..| 93.4] 96.5 | 93.7| 95.2| 93.3| 92.1| 96.0] 99.6] 97.0) 987) 94.6 
aes 94.8) 86.7) 94.9] 85.2] 945] 826) 100.5] 95.5] 97.2) 93.9) 96.0) ‘4 a 
be Abe -| 100.9 | 85.6 | 101.2 | 84.3 | 100.9; 81.4 | 105.3) 92.4] 102.5 | 91.8 | 100.5 | 3 
 eeeeees 102.7 | 84.0 | 102.9} 82.7 | 102.8 | 79.9 | 107.9 | 92.1] 103.1 | 91.4 | 102.0 | 
1937.......----| 107.1 | 83.5 | 107.3 | 82.2 | 107.2 | 79.7 | 109.9] 91.1 | 106.5 | 90.3 | 105.2 | y 
1938.........-.| 109.3 | 83.5 | 100.7] 82.1 | 109.8| 79.6] 115.5 | 88.6| 109.3 | 89.7 | 108.8 8 V 
i aditanaie 110.1 | 83.41 110.5! 82.1 | 110.3! 79.61 117.8! 88.4 | 111.7| 89.1 | 100 9 | } 
































| Includes pressmen in charge. 
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Since data for mailers were not collected in 1929, it is impossible to 
present index numbers for this craft comparable to those for the other 
‘rades. ‘The changes over the previous year, as shown in comparable 


quotations for each year in which data have been collected for this 
trade, were as follows: 


Percent of change from previous year 
1938 1939 
Mailers: Wage rate Hours Waye rate Hours 


Book and job_- = +5. 9 0 +1.7 0 


- é 


Newspaper - - - - ee 0 +-0.8 +0. 1 
Changes Between 1938 and 1939 * 


Increased wage rates were reported in 518, or 25.7 percent, of the 
1939 quotations which were comparable with 1938 (see table 3). 
Only 10 quotations, less than one-half of 1 percent showed decreases. 
The increases applied to 25.6 percent of the total membership and the 
decreases to only one-tenth of 1 percent. 

In the book and job trades, 26.8 percent of the comparable quota- 
tions showed increases in wage rates between June 1, 1938, and 
June 1, 1939. Of the total members reported, 23.8 percent had 
increases, 76.2 percent had no changes in hourly wage rates, and 
fewer than one-tenth of 1 percent had decreases. 

The bookbinders had the greatest proportionate number of 
increases, with 59 out of 133 comparable rates showing rises. These 
increases applied to 48.4 percent of the total bookbinders’ membership 
reported. The bindery women had 16 increases in 66 comparable 
quotations, affecting 34.6 percent of their members. The mailers 
had only 6 increases among 24 quotations, but as these increases 
were gained by some of the larger local unions the benefits accrued 
to 70.4 percent of the total membership reported. The electro- 
typers and the pressmen, both cylinder and platen, each reported 
rises in about one-fourth of their comparable quotations. About 
one in six of the reports for the typographers and photoengravers 
showed increases during the year. 





? Certain anomalies enter into a comparison of average rates between 2 years when such averages reflect 
not only the actual rates provided for in the agreements but the number of union members for those years in 
each local union covered by the reported rates. By and large, it would be expected that a general increase in 
actual rates would be accompanied by a corresponding increase in the average rate paid to union members, 
but if union membership increases most (or decreases least) in the lower-paid crafts or in areas with less-than- 
average rates, the average of the rates paid to all union members may not increase correspondingly or may 
even show a decrease. Conversely, the average rate may increase in spite of a downward swing in actual 
rates if union membership declines sufficiently in the lower-paid crafts or in areas where lower-than-average 
rates are paid. 

Because the averages do not accurately reflect changes from year to year, no table comparing 1938 and 1939 
averages is included in this report. For the trend of actual union rates, the tables of indexes (tables 1 and 2) 
should be consulted, since these are so computed as to eliminate the effect of fluctuating memberships at 
various rates. The current averages, on the other hand, best serve for comparison of the general level of 
wage rates hetween trades, or between cities and regions at the time the survey was made. 
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The newspaper trades had a slightly smaller proportion of qu: 
tions showing increases (24.7 percent) than the book and job ETO UW 
but their raises applied to a somewhat larger proportion 0 
percent) of their membership. 

The increases reported for newspaper photoengravers bene’ 
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All printing trades___........-- 2,013 518 
Book and job_........_-... Sonal 1, 001 268 
Bindery women.._-...--_- 66 16 
Bookbinders.._..___.____- 133 59 
Compositors, hand. 70 li 
Electrotypers_..........- 52 14 
Machine operators... _- 74 12 
Machine tenders (machin- 
nas ataleS es al aR 42 . 
0 ES ee eee 24 6 
Photoengravers...._____- 54 9 
Press assistants and feeders 169 54 
Pressmen, cylinder_____._- 203 55 
Pressmen, platen 2 


16 


14 
11 


13 


15 
13 


19 
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w |] 
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over half their members on both day and night shifts. The pross. al 
men’s reports showed raises accruing to nearly half of the tq ave 
journeymen and men in charge on day shifts, and to over hal! 0: n it 
those on night shifts. In each of the other newspaper trades ther, ony 
were increases for slightly larger proportions of the d: ay workers vm 
than of the night workers. “7 
Taste 3.—Number of Changes in Union Wage-Rate Quotations and Percent of Me: incr 
Affected, June 1, 1939, as Compared With June 1, 1938 the 
, jour 
Membet | a | Percent of members a the 

Se Increase | wenmend Pn | Increase | Decrease | 






485 | 25.6 0.1 
731 23. 8 | (i 

50 34. 6 

72 48.4 2 
59 16. 2 

38 26.8 

62 11.8 

34 19.4 

18 70.4 

45 13. 5 
115 19.9 
148 22. 6 


= bt 
- 





754 29.0 2 
392 29.9 2 
362 28.0 | 2 
59 26.7 a 
52 20.7 
66 23.6 
60 18.0 





48 | 14.1 


35 | 


53.3 
35 ’ 


58. { 


57. 





43 ah EEE 
40 55.9 2 
50 23. 7 











1 Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 
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‘he majority of the increases reported were comparatively small. 
In 352 instances the 1939 rates were less than 5 percent higher than 
in 1938, and in 143 instances they were between 5 and 10 percent 
higher. In only 23 instances did the increases amount to 10 percent 
or more. ‘The greatest percentage increase reported was that of the 
newspaper mailers on night shift in Washington, D. C., whose rate 
advanced from $0.65 per hour in 1938 to $0.80 per hour in 1939, 
an inerease of 23 percent. 

These larger increases applied to very few members. Of the total 
number of members benefited by higher scales, less than 3 percent 
had their rates raised as much as 10 percent above 1938. The 
increases of less than 5 percent applied to nearly three-fourths of 
the members benefited, and those of 5 to 10 percent applied to one- 
fourth. The distribution of the wage-rate increases according to 
the percent of increase is shown in table 4. 


TasLe 4.—Number of Increases in Union Wage-Rate Quotations, by Percent of Increase, 
June 1, 1939 as Compared With June 1, 1938 








Percent of members affected 
by increases of— 


| 
Number of quotations showing | 
increases of — 
































| | | 
Trade Less | 5and |oand|15anq| 20 | Less | 5and |oanalis and| 20 
than |under| — yw per- | than |under|under|unde ar) per- 
5 10 | 20 jcent) 5 | 10 | 15 | 20 | cent 
per- | per- -- | a | and per- | per- | per- | per- | and 
cent | cent xed sf teas cent | over | cent | cent cent cent | over 
\l] printing trades ; | 352 | 143 14 way 6 ' 3 | 18.6 6.4) 0.3) 0.1 | 0.2 
eae | 168 89 8 it Sie as 6] (ty 2 
Bindery women...--.- 7 7 ais 1 | 18.6 | 13.0 .4 . 2.6 
Bookbinders. a | 24 34 ] eee | 32.6115.8] (1) : 
Compositors, hand_-.-_- ; 8 , a Tae oe | 162) 1.0 ]-.....].. 
Electrotypers._..-.-- | 44 é : ae! £Staeee fa eee suwsel 
Machine operators. . i) Bis... . on Seer 10.9 | ~ aa 
Machine tenders (machinists) 8 tee Be ae Ft ae fae 
EEE ES i 5 | | ee eee eee ele ; 
Photoengravers. . 3 | 6 |. . 1.2 | 12.3 | 
Press assistants and feeders 31 21 1 1 | 15.6} 3.4] 6 | 3 | 
Pressmen, cylinder. ; 41 10 3 l | 18.8} 1.5] 2.3 | (1) 
Pressmen, ee 18 4 2 mei Le) ae 
Newspaper 184 54 6 5 1 | 20.1 | 8.5} (1) .3 | an 
Day work____-- 96 30 4 4 | 19.7 9.6 (1) .6 
Nicht work. __. 88 | 24 2 1 1/204] 7.3] @ | a 
Compositors, hand: | 
Day work Gusnaa | 2 D Ecnenttcacasnt Ge 4.6 sf } 
Night work ep ates | 2 es ae ee 16. 6 4.1 ; 
Machine operators: | 
aaa ae bn 18 a 19.0) 4.6] @) | 
Night work. __.. 17 a ee 14.4 6 Ruz.: 
Machine tenders (machinists); | 
Day work__....-- READ a 17 SP ae | 16.2 2.7 
Night work.........- 14 BA occedlctns we 10.9} 3.2 
Mailers: | 
fA es , 3 4 2 7.3 £6 ti#ieu 4.3 
Night work... _-- handy 4 3 1 l ai BT te 6 1.6 
Photoengravers: 
Epa WOEK....0..-- Ee eee 7 6 | a= | 47.9) 51 | Seas 
Night work......-. lianas 9 VES sae 2.04 1.9 tics wat... 
Pressmen, web: | 
LS ees Sa ee oe 1 18.5 | 22.1 1.0 
4g RP eee 8 4 {sae eee 35.7 | 21.5 _, ame 
Pressmen in charge: 
BOOy WOEK....5...-- — ll 3 Bees | Ea 22.7 | 26.1 ij ee 
Night work. ......--- cs ee 10 2 tees 42.1 | 13.6 ae ae 
Stereotypers: 
SEE WOE « csnsess cose ati waighe - 12 T Thecst 12.4 | 11.3 |..----|.--.-- 
Gg EE Oe ee 11 7 8.8 | 14.1 eee 




















! Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 
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Hours of work.—Changes in hour scales affected less than 5 perce; 
of the membership for whom comparable reports were receive) 
There were 110 quotations which indicated that weekly hours |\q( 
been reduced during the year, and 3 which showed increased week}y 
hours. The decreased hour scales affected 4.2 percent of the | tal 
membership and the increases 0.1 percent. 

All of the increases and 68 of the decreases applied to the newspaper 
workers. The book and job members had 42 hour reductions among 
1,001 comparable quotations. 

About 17 percent of the stereotypers, 14 percent of the book- 
binders, and 12 percent of the bindery women had their weekly hours 
reduced. ‘These were the only trades in which as many as 10 percen| 
of the members were affected by hour changes. 

The distribution of the changes in weekly hours between 1938 an 
1939, and the percent of members affected, are shown in table 5 






TABLE 5.—Number of Changes in Weekly Hours and Percent of Members Affected, June 
I, 1939, as Compared With June 1, 1938 

















Num- | Number of quotations Percent of member 
| ber of showing— affected 
| quota- |_ oGSk ae we 11% 
tions | 
Trade | com- | | 
parable In- | De- No | In- | De- 
with crease | crease | change) crease | crease 
1938 | 


— 








All printing trades. ...................- joe 2,013 | 3} 110] 1,900; 0.1 4.2 

ea es . {—- 42 |  } ae 1.3 
Ee ee ae ; 3 63 | 12.0 
a ok a eacace —, 21 112 14. 1 
Commposteoms, Mame... .................... 70 | 1 | 69 . 
ee eee ae 3 | 49 9.3 
Machine operators -_.................-- 74 ve 1 73 ll 
Machine tenders (machinists)________- 42 1 41 2 
I sien = 24 
ee UC a 4 50 9.4 
Press assistants and feeders__.....______ 4.0 << 2 167 a 
Pressmen, cylinder...................-- 203 |-.----- 4 | 199 3 
Pressmen, platen........___- ee i a 2 4 
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Average Union Wage Rates, 1939 





The average union rate per hour for all printing trades in the 72 
cities studied on June 1, 1939, was $1.193. The book and job average 
was $1.135 and the newspaper average, $1.302. (See table 6.) 

The photoengravers’ averages were higher than those of any other 
trade. For book and job work they averaged $1.564 per hour, and for 
newspaper work they averaged $1.583 on day shifts and $1.829 on 
night shifts. The only other average to exceed $1.50 per hour was 
that of the newspaper pressmen in charge on night shifts, which was 
$1.514. All of the book and job trades except the bindery women and 
the press assistants and feeders averaged above $1.00 per hour, as did 
all but the mailers in the newspaper group. 

Among the book and job trades the hourly wage rates ranged from 
$0.275 per hour, for bindery women working on tailors’ sample books 
in Philadelphia, to $2.00 per hour, for machine operators setting 
Hebrew text in New York City. Over three-fourths of all the book 
and job members had rates of over $1.00 per hour, with 63.2 percent 
having rates between $1.00 and $1.40. Rates of $1.40 per hour and 
higher were reported for 12.5 percent of the membership. Scales of 
$1.50 and over per hour were reported only among the electrotypers, 
machine operators, machine tenders, photoengravers, and cylinder 
pressmen. ‘There were rates between $1.80 and $1.90 for 31.5 percent 
of the photoengravers; between $1.70 and $1.80 for 4.3 percent of the 
photoengravers and 0.1 percent of the cylinder pressmen; between 
$1.60 and $1.70 for 44.7 percent of the electrotypers, 0.6 percent of the 
photoengravers, and 2.6 percent of the cylinder pressmen; and between 
$1.50 and $1.60 for 8.9 percent of the electrotypers, 1.5 percent of the 
machine tenders, 10.8 percent of the photoengravers, and 1.9 percent 
of the cylinder pressmen. The highest book and job rate, $2.00 per 
hour, applied to 0.3 percent of the machine operators although no 
other members of this craft had rates as high as $1.40 per hour. 

Practically all of the bindery women had rates below 80 cents per 
hour, there being only one quotation, covering less than one-tenth of 
1 percent of the membership, which recorded a higher rate. A ma- 
jority, 54.6 percent, of the press assistants and feeders had rates 
below $1.00 per hour. In each of the other book and job trades, over 
half of the members had rates of $1.00 or higher. There were no 
typographic nor cylinder pressmen’s rates under 80 cents per hour. 
The electrotypers had no rates below 90 cents and the photoengravers 
none under $1.00. 

The rates for newspaper workers ranged from $0.50 per hour, for 
mailers on day shifts in Little Rock and Wichita, to $2.667 for hand 
and machine compositors setting Hebrew text on night shifts in 
New York City. Over 62 percent of the newspaper membership had 
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rates Of $1.20 per hour and higher. Twenty percent were receiving 
1.50 or better, and only 6.1 percent were working for less than $1.00 
per hour, 

\lore than half the newspaper photoengravers on day shifts had 
rates Of $1.50 per hour or more, and over half of those working nights 
had rates of $1.80 and higher. Five other newspaper trades reported 
some hourly scales in excess of $1.80, the pressmen in charge on night 
shifts being the only craft, other than photoengravers, in which these 
rates applied to an important proportion (28.7 percent) of the mem- 
bership. At the other extreme, although each trade had some rates 
in the lower brackets, the mailers constituted the only trade having 
a considerable number of members working for less than $1.00 per 
hour. These rates applied to 66.6 percent of the mailers on day 
shifts and to 22.9 percent of those working nights. None of the 
mailers had rates above $1.30 per hour. Most of the typographic 
members had day rates ranging between $1.10 and $1.50. <A con- 
siderable number of their members, however, had night rates in the 
$1.50 to $1.70 brackets. Nearly all of the pressmen and stereotypers 
had day rates between $1.00 and $1.50 per hour. On night shifts, 
however, 32.3 percent of the pressmen and 24.9 percent of the stereo- 
typers were being paid $1.50 or more per hour. The pressmen in 
charge generally had higher rates, 93.6 percent of their day workers 
having scales between $1.10 and $1.70, while 28.7 percent of their 
night workers received $1.80 or better. 





Chant 2 


DISTRIBUTION OF UNION MEMBERS IN PRINTING TRADES 
ACCORDING TO HOURLY WAGE RATES 
JUNE 1,1939 

















CENTS PER HOUR 
US BUREAU OF LABOR STATISTICS 





NIGHT WAGE-RATE DIFFERENTIALS 


The union agreements of the newspaper trades in the cities surveyed 
provided an average differential of 10.9 cents per hour in favor of 
night workevs as compared with the day workers in identical occupa- 
tions in the same city. A few agreements specified the same rate for 
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both day and night work; the majority, however, provided hig}; 









rates for the night shift. Tin 

The actual differentials were as high as 66.7 cents for hand and JB ijme1 
machine compositors setting Hebrew text in New York City. Nearly fg pe 
half of the night workers had differentials in excess of 8 cents per hour J pent: 
and over 37 percent had differentials of between 6 and 8 cents per hour. J ymou 

The photoengravers had the greatest average differential (2). ‘ime | 
cents) among the separate trades. Forty percent of their nicht Th 
working members had differentials of between 28 and 32 cents per & yecul: 
hour and 25 percent, between 20 and 24 cents per hour. The press- share 
men, pressmen in charge, stereotypers, and mailers all had average J jent | 
differentials exceeding 10 cents per hour. The lowest average differ- Th 
ential was that of the machine operators, 7.9 cents per hour. The ing-t 
stereotypers had the greatest proportionate number of night workers § whic’ 
(24.6 percent) with differentials in excess of 32 cents per hour, but _— 
they likewise had the greatest proportionate number (8.2 percent pe 
with no differentials. 

The night differential for hand compositors setting Hebrew text 
in Chicago was 64.5 cents per hour, a close second to that in New York 
Other differentials exceeding 32 cents per hour were reported for colo: 
pressmen (35.4 cents) and men in charge of color presses (39.3 cents 
in New York, and for stereotypers on foreign language papers i) | 
Chicago (32.7 cents). Regular black presswork carried differentials . fs 
of 33.1 cents per hour for pressmen in charge in Toledo, 39.5 cents a 
for stereotypers in Newark, and 33 cents for stereotypers in Ney Ci 
York. M 

M 


The average differentials and the distributiun of the night-working 
newspaper membership according to the amount of the differentials 
are shown in table 7. 










































































P 
TasLe 7.—Differentials Between Union Day and Night Wage Rates in Newspape a 
Printing Trades, June 1, 1939 c 
Percent of night workers whose wage-rate differences (in cents) in \ 
age comparison to day work, were— 
differ- 
ence } 
Trade or occupation per 4 6 & 10 | 12 | 14 | 16 | 20 | 24 | 28 
hour Up | and | and | and | and | and | and | and | and | and | and} 32 
in 0 to | un-| un-/ un-| un- | un-| un- | un- | un- | un- | un- | an ? 
wage 4 | der | der | der | der | der | der | der | der | der | der | ove: 
rate! 6 8 10 12 14 16 20 24 28 32 
eS See eee ee eee = ] 
All newspaper trades..-./$0.109 | 2.3 | 2.7 | 9.0 /37.3 | 7.9 | 5.9 /10.8/8.0|3.6|7 0 | 1 2.4 3 
Compositors, hand.....- 080} .4|_.__. 7.6 |50.8 |11.2 |10.3 | 5.0 | 5.5 |_..-.|--.--|_.--- ial | 
Machine operators._.....| .079 | .7 |__-- me eee | ae 1 O68 1.46 I OS I... uc). cackec.<- 
Machine tenders (ma- 

SERRE r Se * § come 10.1 137.7 | 9.5 |31.7 | 29 1 5.8 j....- an. Se 
i .101 -9 |10.5 {16.8 | 6.7 | 1.3 | 3.1 |50.6 | 9.8 |___-- |) — 
Photoengravers._.____.-- Mee Bapatitacal 2.6 | 3.3 |.....| 6.3 |21.0 |_.._.] 1.0 [25.4 .|40. 4 |... 

Pressmen (journeymen)-_| .149 | 6.2 | 3.4149/|49/]90/ 2.8 .9 |19.0 |16.3 |28.9 o 3. 
Pressmen in charge_____- - 166 | 65.7 | 3.6/4.0) 4.5 | 7.9 | 1.4] 1.7 114.8 /21.9 130.0 |_____j|___-- 4 
Stereotypers............- - 142 | 8.2 |10.4 14.0 |12.2)6.7) .1)9.9| 7.8) 44 J___-- 5 gf eae 24. | 

1) 

' Since some cities did not have both day and night workers, and are thus excluded from table 7, the averag and 
differentials shown in this table are not the same as the differences between the averages for day and nigh' of t 


work shown in table 6. 
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OVERTIME RATES 


Time and one-half was predominantly specified as the intial over- 
‘ime rate in the printing-trade agreements. This rate applied to over 
8 percent of the total membership reported. Some of the agree- 
ments, however, specified that this rate should apply only to a limited 
amount of overtime and that a higher rate should apply when over- 
‘ime work was prolonged. 

The typographical union, although allowing its members who hold 
regular situations to work overtime in emergencies, requires them to 
share this extra work with unemployed members by taking equiva- 
lent time off later and allowing a substitute to work in their places. 

The distribution of the initial overtime rates provided in the print- 
ing-trade agreements and the proportions of the memberships to 
which they apply are shown in table 8. 


[apie 8.-—Overtime Rates Provided in Printing Trades Union Agreements, June 1, 1939 





| Number of quotations showing | Percentage of union members 
initial overtime rates of— having initial overtime rates of- 





| Time | | Other ew Time | Other —— 
and |Double) pen- alty | ‘and |Double| pen- al ; 
one- time | } . one- | time alty rate 

‘ io speci- 
scale fled 


\ll printing trades__. 


Book and job_-_.-- clea 
Bindery women. -_--_--- 
Bookbinders____-----_-- 
Compositors, hand - - -- 
Electrotypers 
Machine operators. _-- e 
Machine tenders (machinists) - - - | 


Photoengravers df 
Press assistants and feeders_-_-_.-. 
Pressmen, cylinder 

Pressmen, platen 


mn 


oucooononwe 


Ne iitincandaimentude axankhens 
Day work ; 
Night work........_- 
Compositors, hand: 
Day work. ......-- ; 
Night work_....___- 
Machine operators: 
i bee nano eaten 
Night work iia ta 
Machine tenders (machinists): 
Day work 
Night work 
Mailers: 
I i tc echtime bonne 
Night work_._.__- 
Photoengravers: 
fk a * 
Night work........_.-- 
Pressmen: 
Rn cna donee 
Night work 
Pressmen in charge: 
J een eae 
Night work._.._._- 
Stereotypers: 
SE WONE..oc..<.-- Sie 
Night work E 65 





‘ Includes 1 quotation prohibiting overtime entirely, applying to a half of 1 percent of the bookbinders 
and amounting to a tenth of 1 percent of the book and job membership and to less than a tenth of 1 percent 
of the membership in all printing trades. 

? Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 


192399—39—_—-14 
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AVERAGE WAGE RATES BY SIZE OF CITY 


The average wage rates for the printing trades varied directly \. ji), 


the size of the cities for which reports were received. This was 


not only of the averages for all printing trades combined but als. 0; 


the separate averages for the book and job and newspaper gro 
(See table 9.) 


For the northern and Pacific cities the direct variation in aceon 


ance with population held for the averages of all trades combined 
for the averages of the book and job trades. In the newspaper 


ages there was one exception; the average for size C cities slig},tly 


exceeded that for size B cities. This was largely due to the influc: 
of the high rates and comparatively large memberships in Washin 
and Newark. 

In the southern and southwestern cities the newspaper ave 
varied directly with the city sizes but the averages for the book 
job trades and those for all trades combined did not. The ave: 
for all printing trades in size D cities exceeded that for size C ci’ 
mainly because in the size D cities the newspaper membershi; 


relation to the the book and job membership, was greater than in (|): 


size C cities. This situation resulted in a much heavier proportio: 
weighting of the newspaper rates (which generally average higher | 
book and job rates) in the average for the size D cities. 

The book and job average for size E cities in the South and So 


west was greater than that of the size D cities. This resulted fro: 


the fact that the lower-paid occupations, bookbinders and bind. 


women, either did not exist or were not organized in the smalle: 
southern and ‘southwestern cities, which gave a disproportionat: 


weight to the more highly paid crafts in the average for those citiec 


In general, the averages for the separate trades varied directly wit! 


the population groups. The averages of all cities for five book a 
job trades varied directly throughout the city-size classificati: 


In the averages for northern and Pacific cities three book and jo) 


/ 


trades maintained direct variation, and in the averages for southern 
and southwestern cities two trades had direct variation with the cit) 


sizes. 
The averages for the newspaper trades varied with the city-s 
groups more consistently than those of the book and job trad 


J 


There was direct variation in the averages of all cities for every new >s- 
paper trade except the pressmen, pressmen in charge, and the stereo 


typers. The averages for the northern and Pacific cities were not 


consistent. However, three trades had direct variation throughout! 
their day-rate averages and two had direct variation throughout their 


night-rate averages. For southern and southwestern cities there 
were deviations from direct variation in three each of the day-ra' 


and night-rate averages. 


Pressir 
Pressit 
News) 
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REGIONAL DIFFERENCES IN WAGE RATES 


ere 1s no city in the South or Southwest with a population of 
500,000. Consequently, any comparison of average wage rates 

satween the regions must be confined to population groups C, D, and 
(See table 9.) 

The northern and Pacific cities consistently had higher averages 
than those of comparable size southern and southwestern cities. 
This was true in all city size groups for both the newspaper and book 
nd job averages, and also for the averages of all trades combined. 

The regional differences prevailed generally for each of the different 

There were no exceptions in the trade averages for size C 
ities, and only four each in the size D and size E averages. 


[anLE 9.—-Average Hourly Wage Rates of Union Members in the Printing Trades, by 
Region and Size of City, June 1, 1939 





Average hourly wage rates in cities of specified population group ! 





Trade 





) 

&t | | 2 
| Quen, Group) Group C | Group D Group E 
Neren| Notth 


and | and North sous | North] South North! South 

Pa- Pa- All and | and All and | and All and | and 

cific cific |Tesions Pa- | South-jregions Pa- South- regions Pa- |South- 
cific | west | cific | west | cific 


printing trades___.|$1. 288 /$1. 139 $1. 091 $1. 110 |$0. 991 |$1. 051 $1. 069 | $0. 995 so 999 |$1. 009 








—_ . —— | —— —_ 


ok and job_........| 1.234 | 1 059 ~ 991 1.006 | .898 | 984 : 890 .940 | .949 
ndery women... . 55! . 552 . 502 . 509 . 440 506 . 5 . 458 . 470 . 476 
okbinders.__. 1.088 | 1.052 .077 .915 . 922 . 923 .922 | 1.017 | 1.053 
\positors, hand_. > | 1.142 .112 131 .013 . 036 . . 942 . 982 . 970 
lectrotypers 1,191 | 1.239 | 1. 247 . 126 182 . 206 . 024 (?) (7) 
Machine operators 1.177 134 . 153 .052 . 049 : . 031 .997 | 1.016 
\lachine tenders (ma- 
inists) _- . ot So 209 . 199 . 224 .972 .121 : (2) 1. 125 . 125 
Mailers. --. 07% . 107 .O11 . 025 911 . 810 ° (2) on ” 
Photoengravers... -| 1.649 | 1.444 . 443 467 . 284 .377 “_ 1. 360 : (?) 
ress assistants and 
feeders _. } . 861 . 788 815 . 588 . 800 . . 603 . 6! . 720 
Pressmen, cylinder._ | 1.355 | 1.155 | 1.124 | 1.158] .949 | 1.123 | 1. .013 1. 009 
Pressmen, platen | 1.233 | .974) .916] .930] .799 | .884/ . 77 . 833 
Newspaper...........| 1.423 . 271 . 238 . 279 . 082 . 116 ‘ . 054 1. 102 
Day work — of 222 . 195 . 233 . 050 . 094 ; . 036 1. 093 
Night work . . 474 . 333 . 308 . 355 . 134 . 148 ; .073 | 1.086 | 1.110 
‘ompositors, hand: 
Day work . 450 . 320 . 263 . 295 . 136 .118 é . 063 0 1. 091 
Night work___.._.| 1.518 . 402 . 352 . 398 . 181 . 181 > . 124 ° 1.177 
Machine onerators: 
Day work__._..__| 1.462 . 321 . 283 .3ll .141 . 125 " . 050 .065 | 1.096 
Night work___-. . 526 388 . 381 . 409 . 207 . 187 ; .113 , 1.170 
} Machine tenders 
(machinists): 
Day work . 466 . 309 . 265 . 300 Q . 140 " .079 ‘ 1.113 
ad Night work . 552 . 394 . 349 . 399 . . 196 . 240 .121 ; 1, 181 
Mailers: 
Day work . 986 . 953 . 842 . 901 . 695 .8ll . 815 . 803 ‘ . 969 
Night work . 082 . 045 . 932 . 971 . 829 . 856 . 906 . 801 } . 689 
Photoengravers: 
Day work .700 | 1.452 | 1.450 | 1466 | 1.265 | 1.345 | 1.342 | 1.353 
Night work .975 | 1.609 | 1.578 | 1.635 | 1.264 | 1.496 | 1.494 | 1.501 
Pressmen (journey- 
men): 
Day work . 216 . 136 . 123 . 150 } 1.033 .019 . 033 . 982 . 0 1. 101 
Night work . 459 . 249 . 195 . 228 | 1.105 .077 .117 .018 | 1.097 | 1.155 
Pressmen in charge: 
Day work........} 1.381 . 243 .218 | 1.245 | 1.120 . 148 . 154 .107 | 1.182 | 1.182 
Night work._._....| 1. 632 . 381 . 285 .318 | 1.202 . 192 . 185 -aee © aveee § 4. 206 |...<3.. 
Stereotypers: 
Day work . 237 . 218 . 139 . 168 | 1.042 . 043 . 061 .995 | 1.058 | 1.082 1. 008 
Night work.. . 467 .317 . 204 . 261 | 1.099 . 089 . 132 .020 | 1.105 | 1.134 1. 067 






































' Group A, over 1,000,000 population; group B, 500,000 to 1,000,000; group C, 250,000 to 500,000; group D, 
0,000 to 250,000; and group C, 40,000 to 100,000. No cities of over 500,000 in the South and Southwest 
? Insufficient quotations to compute an average for this classification. 
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AVERAGE RATES IN EACH CITY 







Averages of the combined book and job rates and of the combined 
newspaper rates in each city, grouped according to population, are 
presented in table 10. The averages used were weighted according 
to the number of members in each local union covered by the reported 
rates. Thus the averages reflect not only the specific rates provided 
in the union agreements but also the number of persons presumably 
benefiting from these rates.* 

Not all the trades had effective union scales in all the cities. This 
was especially true among the bindery women, bookbinders, electro- 
typers, machine tenders, mailers, and photoengravers—occupations 
which either did not exist or were not organized in a number of the 
smaller cities. The averages, however, do represent all the effective 
union scales in each city. As it may be assumed that the types of 
printing done in cities of comparable size will in general be similar, 
these averages should be comparable within the city size groups. 

No averages have been included in table 10 unless they were com- 
puted from the effective rates of at least two distinct printing trades. 
In this respect the three typographical classifications were considered 
as constituting only one trade, as were the newspaper pressmen and 
pressmen in charge. Day and night newspaper rates for identical 
occupations were also considered as representing but one trade. In 
consequence, a few cities included in the survey do not appear in 
table 10. 

The highest city averages for book and job work were those of 
New York, $1.285 per hour, and Chicago, $1.264. Toledo ($1.183), 
Youngstown ($1.178), Seattle ($1.169), and Madison ($1.160) all 
averaged above $1.15 per hour, and 28 other cities averaged above 
$1 per hour. The lowest city averages for the book and job trades 
were those of Memphis ($0.765) and Little Rock ($0.790). 

The newspaper averages were all considerably higher than those of 
the book and job trades. This resulted mainly from the fact that 
newspaper work includes none of the three lowest-paid printing crafts, 
bookbinders, bindery women, and press assistants and feeders, and 



































§ Although a comparison of average rates between cities where averages include the influence of the mem- 
bership factor may be somewhat misleading where membership is unusually large or small in comparison 
to the same trade in other cities, a weighted average of this kind is obviously more realistic than a simple 
average of specific rates. In the latter case, a wage rate in a trade including half a dozen members would be 
given the same importance as a trade including several hundred members. 
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by a wide margin. 


($1.351), Ci 
($1.307), however, all had 
other cities had averages of over $1 per hour. 
average was that of New Orleans, $0.909 per hour. 
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incinnati ($1. 


316), 


BOOK AND JOB 


in part from the fact that newspaper scales for comparable occ 
tions, such as typesetting, very often are higher than the book 
job rates. 
The New York City average ($1.568) for newspaper work was 
The second highest average, $1.419 for W 
ington, was nearly 15 cents per hour less than that of New } 
Newark ($1.383), Chicago ($1.370), Providence ($1.368), Cleve’ 
Milwaukee ($1.314), 
averages in excess of $1.30 per hour an 
The lowest newsp 


TaBLe 10.—Average Hourly Wage Rates of Union Members in the Printing Trad. 
Cities and by Classified Population, June 1, 1939 


and 








City and population group 






















A. 


B. 


Cc. 


Over 1,000,000: 
New York, N. 
Chicago, Il] __- 


Averuge for group A_..--__-- 
Detroit, Mich... --..-- 
Los Angeles, Calif__._- 
Philadelphia, Pa____- 


500,000 to 1,000,000: 


Pittsburgh, Pa 


San Francisco, 


Calif... 


Cleveland, Ohio_..._-- 


Buffalo, N. Y 


Average for group B_-.-.-_--- 


St. Louis, Mo- 
Milwaukee, W 


Baltimore, Md.-.- 


Boston, Mass. 


pe . 


250,000 to 500,000: 
Toledo, Ohio___. 


Seattle, Wash 


Rochester, N. Y...---- 


Indianapolis I 
Cincinnati, 
Newark, N. J. 
Columbus, Oh 
Portland, Oreg 
Providence, R. 
Dallas, Tex_-- 


Average for group C 


Houston, Tex. 


Kansas City, Mo 
Denver, Colo-- 
Washington, D. C 


Atlant 
St. Pau 


Ga 


Louisville, Ky 


Ohio... 


Memphis, Tenn 


Sa oe 


=: EME So ld 


fettoseaser -eateb ets 


| 


|. Hoc 
Birmingham, Ala 
New Orleans, La 

Minneapolis, Minn 


Average 
hourly 
rate 


pf 


—— se 


a ee ee 


ee ee ee 





] 
| 











City and population group 





| D. 


100,000 to 250,000: 
Youngstown, Ohio 


Rock Island (Ill.) district! 


Springfield, Mass. .._- : 


Erie, Pa__- mRE 
Dayton, Ohio____- 
Omaha, Nebr__. 
Duluth, Minn 
South Bend, Ind 


New Haven, Conn___. 


Peoria, Il 
E] Paso, Tex____- 
Norfolk, Va_......-.- 


Average for group D-._- 


Reading, Pa 


Oklahoma City, Okla__- 


Des Moines, Iowa 


Richmond, Va....____.. 
Scranton, Pa tke beae 
Spokane, Wash_____._. 


Wichita, Kans. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Worcester, Mass _-- 
Salt Lake ‘City, Utah. 
San Antonio, 


Jacksonville, Fla eH ns 


Nashville, Tenn__-_- 


E, 40,000 to 100,000: 


Madison, Wis_._-_-. onan 
Phoenix, Ariz........- 
Charlotte, N. C..__--- 


Butte, Mont 
Charlestown, w. 
Average for group E 
York, Pa 


Portland, Maine...___- aes 


Jackson, ‘Miss 


Manchester, N. H..-..- ’ 
Be BNE... ..ccennsnesve~ 








1 Includes Davenport, Iowa, and Moline, II. 
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rani e 10.—Average Hourly Wage Rates of Union Members in the Printing Trades, by 
Cities and Classified Population, June 1, 1939—Continued 


NEWSPAPER 









Average || | Average 
City and population group hourly | City and population group hourly 
| rate rate 











Over 1,000,000: || D. 100,000 to 250,000: | 
lew York, N. Y.-.... $1. 568 1 _._  , a ane $1. 288 
iverage for group A_---_- 1. 423 Youngstown, Ohio___- 1, 270 
CRIS, Bila. éceccaces 1. 370 | Dayton, Ohio__._______- 1. 238 
Detroit, Mich_.__.-- : 1. 293 || | Ra 1. 225 
Los Angeles, Calif_.._- 1. 227 4. , ee emia 1, 204 
Philadelphia, Pa__.._- 1.210 || Des Moines, lowa..._..-_-- 1. 190 
B. 500,000 to 1,000,000: {| _ _ . 3 1,172 

Cleveland, Ohio 1, 351 Jacksonville, Fla_____- mained 1. 169 
Milwaukee, Wis----- 1. 314 || Worcester, Mass....__. 1. 150 
Boston, Mass--..---- 1, 307 || Duluth, Minn______- ae 1. 146 
iverage for group B- -- 1.271 || Rock Island (Ill.) district 1___ 1. 134 
Pittsburgh, Pa___...--- 1, 234 |} i = ae ; 1, 122 
St. Louis, Mo__....--- 1, 234 | Average for group D__-_-- 1.116 
Baltimore, Md___- 1, 228 | Grand Rapids, Mich_._- 1.113 
San Francisco, Calif 1, 227 E) Paso, Tex____-- 1. 098 
Buffalo, N. Y___-- 1, 221 Springfield, Mass---_- 1. 082 
250,000 to 500,000: Salt Lake City, Utah_-_- 1, 081 
Washington, D. C_--. 1.419 || San Antonio, Tex____- 1. 076 
Newark, N. J.....-. 1, 383 || Norfolk, Va 1, 067 
Providence, R. I__-- 1. 368 || Richmond, Va __-_. 1. 064 
Cincinnati, Ohio__- 1.316 || New Haven, Conn__. 1. 061 
Columbus, Ohio--- 1, 293 || Oklahoma City, Okla ; | 1. 057 
loledo, Ohio 1, 293 South Bend, Ind_____- | 1. 037 
Seattle, Wash 1,271 |] Spokane, Wash__-..-_-- : . 1. 008 
Minneapolis, Minn 1, 252 Nashville, Tenn__.___- . 948 
Indianapolis, Ind. 1, 250 || Wichita, Kans__...-_- tees . 931 
Average for group C 1.288 || E. 40,000 to 100,000 

St. Paul, Minn--.--- 1, 217 Butte, Mont........-.- 1. 183 
Portland, Oreg____- 1, 208 Phoenix, Ariz......... 1. 155 
Houston, Tex ____- . 1, 180 Madison, Wis_....-..-- 1, 145 
Denver, Colo__--._- 1, 147 Average for group E.. ni parde 1.071 
Kansas City, Mo... 1. 139 || Manchester, N. H.--- i 1. 061 
Rochester, N. Y---- 1.136 |] Portland, Maine_____. : 1, 042 
Louisville, Ky....-- 1. 103 Charlotte, N. C....-- 1. 033 
Dallas, Tex a 1, 091 Charleston, 8. C_...-- we : . 989 
Memphis, Tenn_-_-- 1.090 | Little Rock, Ark.......... = . 989 
Bien, (e.......... 1, 045 

Birmingham, Ala. -. 1.010 || 

New Orleans, La ; 








Union Hours, 1939 







The average maximum workweek provided in the union agreements 
for all of the printing trades on June 1, 1939, was 39 hours. For the 
book and job trades the average was 39.6 hours and for the newspaper 
trades, 37.9 hours. Night work on newspapers averaged 37.3 hours 
per week as compared with 38.4 hours for work on day shifts. 

The photoengravers’ average of 37.4 hours per week was the lowest 
among the book and job trades. The electrotypers averaged 37.7 
hours per week, the typographic trades averaged just under 40 hours, 
and the six other book and job trades averaged exactly 40 hours per 
week. 

The mailers were the only newspaper trade with an average of 40 
or more hours per week. Their average for day work was 41 hours 
and for night work 39.3 hours per week. The shortest average work- 
week was that of the night pressmen and pressmen in charge, 35.8 
hours per week. 
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reported. 


fewer hours per week. 
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than 40 hours in any week without overtime. 


The 40-hour week predominated in the book and job agreements. 
applying to 87.6 percent of the membership in that field. The news. 
-hour weeks for 51.6 percent of thei 
members, and 40-hour weeks for 25.4 percent. 
average, the newspaper hours were shorter than book and job hours. 
the newspaper trades had workweeks in excess of 40 hours for 3: 
percent of their members as compared with 1.1 percent in the book an 


paper trades, 


job trades. 


Less than 37%- 


however, had 


37\% 


35-hour week for 31.6 percent. 


The newspaper trades had much less concentration at any one scale 
The typographic trades and the photoengravers had 37 

hour scales for a majority of their members on both day and nigh 
A majority of the day mailers and day stereotypers, howeve: 


of hours. 


shifts. 


were working 40-hour weeks. 


of their members working in excess of 40 hours per week. 


The distribution of the membership in each trade according to tle 
maximum weekly hours allowed by the agreements is shown in table 11. 





Although, 


Forty hours was the basic workweek for 65.7 percent of the mem}ers 
Thirty-seven and one-half hours was specified for 22.3 per 
cent of the total membership, and 8.1 percent were limited to 35 6; 
Only 2 percent were allowed to work mor 


on 


hour weeks prevailed for 4.9 percent o| 
the book and job members and for 17.7 percent of the newspape: 
members. 

A majority of the members in each book and job trade, excepting 
the photoengravers, had 40-hour scales. 
a 37-hour week for 43 percent of their book and job members and ; 


The photoengravers hac 


The pressmen, pressmen in charge 
and stereotypers each had 35-hour scales or less for important per 
centages of their night-working memberships. 
on the other hand, were the only trade having as many as 10 percen' 


The newspaper mailers, 





Taste 11.—Percentage Distribution of UnionJMembers in Printing Trades, by Hou: 
Scales, June 1, 1939 


TABLE 





Trade 


All printing trades - - - 


a A al i 
Bindery women..-..- 
Bookbinders 
Compositors, hand. - 
Electrotypers_- 


Machine operators __ 
Machine tenders (machinists) _- 


Mailers. 


linder 


Photoengravers 
Press assistants and feeders 
Pressmen, ¢ 
Pressmen, platen 







































wNnow~ 


| 


| | 

Over| lover! |Over 
Cn-| wna ‘a nd | 

| 35 ( ‘ a 
3s 35 un- | 3734 | un: | 40 une 44 
é der | der | der 

| 3734 | 40 | 44 

| | 

cA) Med. fd lod. TEES SE SEEN 
la4| 4.7 | 1.4 lo2.3 | 0.5 [65.7 | 04 | 1.2) 
"1.6 | 3.2 | .1|6.3 | .1 |87.6 1.1 

-|---- }.....| 25] .1 |96.4 |... 1.0 
net poset 11.5] .1 197.3 |.....] 1. 

(eee wae 6 tf Fee 195.8 |.....] . 
7) em Nanas bat mee ..| 9. 
seats, .6| .3| 3.2 ST Lecebal +s 
2 4¢61.:..087 180.9 |.-__-| 
SD BUR Fe See 92.1 |.....| 4.2 
BAe 31.6 143.0] .5 |24.6).....| .3 
is one \97..9 | aoe | 6 
ws Phos a 97.1 |__. zt 
rgd TRE BRE .6 oF eee Fe 








Percent of members whose hours per week were 


and 
un- 
| der 
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(ante 11.—Percentage Distribution of Union Members in Printing Trades, by Hour 
Scales, June 1, 1939—Continued 


























| Percent of members whose hours per week were— 
| Aver- | | | | 
age Over Over} |Over Over| 
Trade hours} yy. 35. 374 | | 40 | 44 | 
per | 4 and | .-;,| and | and | and 
| week 7 35 | un- hated un-| 40 |un-| * | un- | = 
3 der | der der | der 
3714 | | 40 | 44 | 48 | 
— — ——_$_— | ——— | — a — — ees ata eee | ee — — 
Ne onc ecnnetase ‘ ..| 37.9 | 6.6 7.3 | 3.8 61.6 | 1.4 |26.4 | 1.211.565] @Q) 1,2 
Day work _-_.._-- -| 38.4 | 2.6 | 4.1 | 3.1 [50.2 | 2.0 (33.5 | 2.1 Si .a81 23 
Night work | 37.3 |10.9 |10.9 | 4.5 |53.3 .8 |16.4 1 | 2.9 2 
Compositors, hand __- is ae ees ae 
Day work~__-._-_- ; | 37.8 | 3.0 | 5.2 | 4.4 |61.9 | 3.3 [22.2 
Night work - --- | 37.6 | 1.9 | 6.1 | 2.4 (73.5 |) .7 115.4 | 
Machine operators - _ - | 37.3 | 
Day work... ce 37.2 | 6.9 | 9.9 | 7.5 |52.9 | 3.1 |19.7 
Night work. _____- | 37.3 | 3.9 | 5.5 |66.6 | 1.2 |14.5 
Machine tenders (machinists) |B? | 
Day work | 37.71 1.8 | 4.0 | 4.3 [64.5 | 7.6 |17.8 
Night work | 37.6] 1.1] 4.9| 3.4 |75.3| .9 144 
Mailers. _- ‘ ; § (fe Bee 
Day work ’ | 41.0 6 | 19. 1 61.3 | .2 18. 8 
Night work 39.3 | 8.5] .4 |45.3 | .7 |21.9 23. 2 
Photoengravers | 38.2 | | 
Day work _.. . _| 38.4 2 163.5 5 9 9 | 
Night work mye 7 |83.8 | 1.3 |13.5 5 2 
Pressmen, web (journeymen) _- | 37.7 , Be 
Day work oo 39. 0 ia 49. 0 40.9 | 9.3 3 4 
Night work 35.8 |40.1 |29.6 | 7.4 | 5.2 2 |16.§ 7 
Pressmen in charge, web | 37.5 | oo 
Day work__- | 38.8 52. 4 | 42.0 | 4.6 7 3 
Night work 35.8 |37.2 (31.0 |10.0 | 5.0 | 2 115.9 2 
Stereotypers 38. 1 
Day work 39.3 212.8) 3 132.3 | 1.9 |57. 1 .4 9 3.6 
Night work 36.4 (26.5 | 5.3 |10.2 |34.8 5 119.8 | 1.4 15 





Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 


HOURLY WAGES 


A RECENT report from Hungary indicates that there was a sub- 
stantial rise in the level of hourly wages of certain groups of industrial 
workers in that country in July 1939 as compared with the previous 
, 1 
vear. 





IN HUNGARY, 1938 AND 1939 
















1988 July 

(monthly aver- 19389 

age, in pengds) 2 (peng6s) 
Plumbers_- - - - 0. 63 0. 62 
Cabinetmakers _ ; —— . 59 
Tailors_ _- : nieve ashen. See . 66 
Bricklayers - - - - -- , —_ —s . 79 
Day laborers--.- -- aul a . 46 
Female factory workers. _..----.------- . 24 . 29 
Female day laborers- - - ~~~ - - - Ad ih —~ ga od 


? Average exchange rates of pengé in July 1939=19.6 cents. 






! Economic Bulletin of Central Corporation of Banking Companies (Budapest, Hungary), Vol. X V (1939), 
No. 2, p. 100. 
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6-HOUR DAY FOR CIVIL-SERVICE EMPLOYEES |\ 
ITALY ! 


BECAUSE of the exigencies of the times, and at the solicitation o 
employees, an uninterrupted 6-hour day for civil-service employ: 
Italy was instituted, effective September 18, 1939. On week 
such employees are to be on duty from 8 a. m. to 2 p. m., an 
Sundays and holidays from 8 a. m. to noon; at other hours onl) 
private secretaries of cabinet members and under secretaries are { 
on duty. 

It is believed that an uninterrupted 6-hour day will not be | 
fatiguing than an 8-hour day in 2 shifts, and that the normal o 
work can be accomplished in the shorter time. Advantages clai 
for the workers are an entire afternoon free for family life, for st 
or for recreation, and a saving of 50 percent in transportation to 
from offices; for the offices, avoidance of delay and uncertainty, a) 
saving of light and heat in winter. 

It is considered likely that the example of the Government wi 
followed by private enterprises. 


PHPPOORS 
EARNINGS AND HOURS IN YOKOHAMA, JULY 1939 


THE average daily earnings of laborers in Yokohama in July 
ranged from 0.65 yen? for female silk reelers to 5.05 yen for 0] 
hearth furnace workers. The next highest earnings were thos: 
steel rollers—4.41 yen, and of longshoremen, 4.10 yen. Stonemas 
however, received as much as 3.80 yen per day; cement makers 3 
yen, and plasterers and bricklayers 3.40 yen. Female cotton weavers 
earned an average of as little as 0.78 yen, while the average earnincs 
in other occupations ranged from 0.82 yen for female hosiery knitt: 
to 3.48 yen for beer brewerymen. ‘These rates and others shown | 
the accompanying statistics are quoted from the Monthly Report 
Economic Statistics of Yokohama, July 1939, published by the Yo 
hama Chamber of Commerce and Industry. 


In 37 of the 50 occupations reported, the average daily earnincs 


in July 1939 were higher than in July 1938. In the following 

occupations average daily earnings were lower: Cotton weav 
female; wooden-pattern makers, lathe hands, milling workers, weld: 
fitters, finishers, cement makers, typesetters, and bookbinders. 

8 of these 10 occupations, however, average hours also showed 
substantial decline. In 3 occupations no change in average earn 
was reported in July 1939 as compared with the same month in ¢! 
preceding year. 





1 Tl Lavoro Fascista, Rome, September 14, 1939, p. 1. 
? Average exchange rate of yen in July 1938= 28.72 cents, and in July 1939=27.28 cents, 
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Daily Earnings and Hours in Various Industries in Yokohama, 


July 1938 and July 1939 








July 1939 July 1938 












Industry and occupation 


. ai iy Average “_ sil -y Average 
. y 1 r tice hh 
earnings daily hours earnings daily hours 

























le industry: Yen Hr. Min. Yen Hr. Min, 





































lk reelers, fermale._.......- pibacaodsieeetel metals 0. 65 10 15 0. 58 10 17 
ik spinners, fetmale.-_....__- a se . 83 9 07 75 8 59 
tton weavers, female._...........__- Sails at 9 36 . 80 44 14 
Refiners, bleachers and dyers._..._..-- 2. 27 10 34 2. 04 i) 18 
extile printers, hand ._-----. 1, 87 i) 32 1. 40 | i] 41 
siery knitters, male__...-- ais 1, 58 ll 16 1, 28 10 31 
osiery knitters, female_.___- ceded . 82 10 ls 79 | i) 31 
Metal industry: 
pen-hearth furnace workers mel 5.05 | 12 29 4.06} 12 16 
ounders. oil 3.31 | 13 20 2.81 | 13 16 
steel rollers 4.41 11 6s 59 3.79| ll 12 
t laters nt aol 2. 38 | 9 30 2131 i0 10 
lacksmiths. a amv i 2 56 2.71 10 29 
Vooden-pattern makers ae 3. 09 10 36 3. 43 ll 38 
Lathe hands = 2. 87 | 10 44 Ci 3. 01 il 04 
Milling workers 1, 92 11 0 | 2 68 | 12 15 
Velders 2.22| 10 3 OC 2.55) 11 23 
tiveters.... n mt ge eacitecs 3.10 10 55 2. 67 11 01 
Fitters......- ae Bt re a 3.05 | 10 57 3. 24 ll 58 
Finishers , — : ok 3.05 | 10 57 3. 24 ll 58 
e, glass, and clay products: 
Cement makers ri ‘ — 3. 53 | 2 00 3. 59 il 59 
Glass makers 2. 80 10 15 2.75 y 33 
Turners (porcelain making _ ieee’ 3. 18 | 7 19 3.18 7 19 
Brickmakers............-. CR ee 2. 59 | 9 39 1.99 | ) 27 
rile makers : ossminauniiies wee 2.00 | 10 00 2.00 10 00 
hemical industry: | 
Sulfate ammonium makers.-.--.--. 2. 63 12 17 2. 29 ll 29 
( Oil pressers P : sedis 2. 40 y 03 2. 34 | 4 00 
yy Paper industry: Makers of Japanese paper---_--.----| 189] 11 00 | 187) ill 00 
d industry: 
Flour millers : 2. 76 12 25 | 2. 36 12 04 
Brewerymen, beer. — 3. 48 ll 02 | 3.21 | 10 2] 
Brewerymen, soy aol 1. 80 8 16 1. 63 8 5 
Sugar refinery workers | 2 61 9 58 9. 9 44 
Confectioners. . 2. 53 10 30 CO} 2.14 10 34 
Canners a 2. 26 9 14 1. 64 10 §=6 00 
Wearing-apparel industry: 
Tailors 2 20 10 00 1. 76 11 00 
Shoemakers.. 2.73 | 10 00 2. 55 | 10 00 
Clogmakers 1.83} 11 0 1.64) 11 00 
Woodworking and mat industries: | 
: Sawyers et Fin b __| 2.30} 10 33 1.75} 10 2 
Cabinetmakers 3.36] 12 oO | 2. 50 10 00 
Matmakers, Tatami 2.9! 10 oo | 2. 75 9 00 
Printing industry: 
Typesetters_ > 2. 18 9 ms | 2. 26 10 13 
Bookbinders.______-. siceeill 1.55 10 oO | 1.69]; 10 14 
Building industry: 
Steel-frame makers ssiiasiaiacbaie 2. 50 2.10 |.. 
Carpenters... sneitaeinieiaiinca 3.10 | 2. 60 | 
Pipseeress........... ERE RS ID 3. 40 3. 00 | 
Stonemasons ___-_. et PI a Se 3. 80 3. 45 
Bricklayers... ._.-- a i. | Se 3. 00 |-- 
Roofing-tile layers_......-- | SOS OC ) aaa 
Painters__.-.  gttilinvs iusto nesses 3. 00 | ; : 2.70 
: Longshoremen and day laborers: 
ES SS een 4.10 |-. OL ae 
ORIG, GOUIIND «oon. no co cccnccccsecnacs 5 = } | ee 
I ich os ann os wcuccumndawnaaede > >) = RT fene+acnesesees 
SE, HEI, oc cancnncnosacwnsandasncs 1.10 | 1s . | SSR 











AVERAGE WAGES AND HOURS IN KOREA, 1938 


AVERAGE wages and hours in Korea (Chosen) in 1938 varied 
considerably from industry to industry. Except in very few indus- 
tries, the wages of Japanese workers were substantially higher than 
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those of Koreans, the average wage of Japanese male workers oye; 
16 years of age being 2.03 yen! for a 10-hour day, compared wit} 
1.03 yen for Korean males over 16 for the same number of hours. 
The average wage for Japanese female workers over 16 years of age 
was 0.99 yen for a day of 9 hours and 40 minutes, and for Korea) 


female labor in the same age group, 0.49 yen for 10 hours and 49 


minutes. Average daily wages and hours in various industries are 


given in the following table, based on figures published in the July 
1939 issue of the Chosa Geppo, statistical monthly of the Chosey 
Government.” 


Average Daily Wages and Hours of Workers Over 16 Years of Age in Korea (Chosen), 


1938 





Males Females 


Industry y Hours W ages Hours 


| 





Japa- | Kore- 
> » > Ss | cf} 
Japane se | Koreans nese ans Japane Se 





Hr. Min.| Hr. Min.| Yen | Yen | Hr. Min 
All industries !__.._. —' . 0 . 10 00 10 00 | 0.99] 0.49 9 40 





Textiles: 
Cotton ginning. ____- — a 11 00 10 30 | .83 . 40 11 00 
Dyeing. —_ 2 . 63 10 00 10 00 |... . 50 | 
Flax preparing _ a ; 8: 9 50 9 00 | 1.55 . 56 9 30 
Hosiery . ; oP ace ‘ . ll 30 aa 
Net making-- cis ache | 1.57 , 10 00 10 20 95 61) 11 
Reeling... _-- widetee "ae ‘ 1l 00 10 50 7 . 46 10 50 
Spinning and weaving - a . 6 ll 00 ll 00 .97 . 46 11 

Metals 
Casting and iron work._.____| 2. 5¢ : 11 00 10 50 35 .53 | 10 
Machine and tools_- . 46 ’ 10 20 10 20 
Weights and measures____._| 2.52 : 9 9 30 

Stone, glass, and clay: 
Brick. a ee , . 9 5O 10 00 
Cement. ____- Lele’ BB: ‘ s 8 50 
Enameled ironware__- . 2 : ll 00 10 50 
Glass and glassware__-____- a . 63 |. : 10 20 
Lime 2 Pee ; i eS 9 30 
Porcelain and earthenware eae ‘ ; 10 00 
Slate. ..._- : . 90 F 11 10 00 
Electric bulbs is . , windidiooes 10 00 

Chemical: 
Coal a... ee .97 . 8 8 00 
Fertilizers. , oe . 88 . ~ ~ 
Leather (tanning). - =a . 33 ; 10 10 
Magnesium. _.-__- ae ot . 38 . 8 8 00 
Matches 4 oe ; 10 9 50 

Oil ‘ | . 63 : 10 ; 10 30 

.78 f 10 30 





. 90 ‘ 11 12 00 
noe 12 00 
. 89 . 83 12 00 
Lumber and woodworking: 
Furniture . 09 4 i) 30 
SS Ee 4d . 8: 10 § 20 

Food and drink: 
. 29 . 9 10 00 


a tdi .19 ; 10 50 
Confectionery bins . 51 ; 10 50 
Flour. , 1, 92 ‘ 12 00 
Rice cleaning : 1.91 F 10 00 
Starch and animal feed ..| 2.16 1. 7 50 

ee 2.11 1. 10 40 
2. 07 ‘ 10 00 


! Including 1 item (‘‘refining’’) not listed in table. 





























1 Average exchange rate of yen in 1938=28.45 cents. 
2 Report of O. Gaylord Marsh, American consul general at Keijo. 
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jverage Daily Wages and Hours of Workers Over 16 Years of Age in Korea (Chosen), 
1938—Continued 


[Average exchange rate of 1 yen in 1938=28.45 cents] 

















Males 


Females 























































Industry Wages | Hours | Wages Hours 
Fo Pe a I Fy ee 
| nese | ans hasan Koreans | ‘y ose | ans | Japan ae | Koreans 
: we oor Poe en ey Perk Oe ee ey gree 
Clothing: | Yen Yen | Hr. Min.| Hr.Min., Yen | Yen | Hr. Min.) Hr. Min. 
Caps and hats 1.50} 100; 10 00 | 10 00 | ..| 0. 50 | 10 00 
Sewing -.--- 1. 66 1. 54 9 30 10 00 1. 06 | . 67 7 50 9 50 
Electricity . - - - | 1.88 1.13 10 00 10 00 - | ao 9 20 
printing..-.-- 2.42 1.38 9 00 9 00 42} .50 8 50 9 30 
Other: 
Athletic supplies _. 2.50 | 1.02 11 00 10 00 | | .30 a | § OO 
Briquettes | 1.00 1. 31 11 00 Bh 2 hs | = > 
Cork manufactures -| 1.32 -62| 11 40 7 2 Cecsasih sl Baws --| 10 50 
Hair work.___.---- eee 2 1...) BS ei | Sea 
Rope. .-- . 58 | ee he ie | .50 | 9 00 
Rubber tubes 2.13 1.02 9 00 9 30 | a. 9 00 
Vehicles 2.17 1.42; 9 650 10 00 ; Tes ae ae 
Vessels - 2.85] 1.58| 9 50 | 10 00 | | .65 | 9 40 








Child Labor 









Except in establishments for the making of athletic supplies, porce- 
lain and earthenware, lime, briquettes, sugar, flour, and rubber tubes, 
child labor was being used in all the industries listed in the preceding 
table. However, Japanese girls under 16 years of age were at work 
in comparatively few of these industries. 

The average daily wage for Japanese male workers under 16 years 
of age was 0.90 yen, and the average hours per day were 8%. For 
Korean boys in the same age group, the corresponding average was 
0.40 yen for a day of 10 hours and 50 minutes. The average daily 
wage for Korean boys under 16 was as low as 0.24 yen in the furniture 
industry, and as high as 0.66 yen in the magnesium industry, the 
average daily hours of Korean boys in these two industries being 9 
hours and 50 minutes and 8 hours, respectively. In certain other 
industries, male Korean children were working on an average of 11 
or 12 hours per day. 

The average rate for Japanese female children was 0.62 yen for a 
9-hour day and for Korean female children 0.36 yen for 11 hours. 
Rates paid in a few industries to these very young Korean girls are 
given below: 






















Abperage 
hours per 

Average daily ay 
wages (yen) Hr. Min, 
Weights and measures__--- - ; hiisane ae 10 00 
Enameled ironware_ _ ae wh Xs eee Poe . 22 10 50 
Machines and tools__- at ee | Oe 10 00 
Electric bulbs_____- ae ee Oe ee 10 00 
i A RR ie a LA ata . 54 11 00 






tle Oa a oh a ale a Se . 60 9 30 

























Labor Turn-Over 


PPPOE 


LABOR TURN-OVER IN MANUFACTURING, 
SEPTEMBER 1939 





[INCREASED industrial activity, particularly in the irom and 
and the automotive industries, brought the accession rate for Sep 

ber in manufacturing establishments reporting to the Burea 
Labor Statistics to the highest point since January 1935. The 

of 6.17 indicates the hiring of more than 6 workers per 100 emp): 

on the pay roll. 

In the automobiles and bodies industry, because of the beginning 
of the new model year, the accession rate was 17.67; in the automobil, 
parts and equipment industry, 16.55; and in the iron and steel industry, 
10.23. Other industries with high accession rates were brick, til 
and terra cotta with 9.89, radios and phonographs with 16.50, 
slaughtering and meat packing with 9.25. 

The quit rate of 1.07 for the combined group of 144 industries 
the highest since September 1937, indicating that a higher percentay: 
of employees left their jobs voluntarily than in any 1 month duri 
the preceding 2 years. The discharge rate of 0.14 was the same a 
August and slightly higher than the discharge rates which prevailed 
during 1938. As a corollary to the increase in the accession rate, tl) 
lay-off rate per 100 employees dropped from 2.05 in August to 1.5» 
in September, the lowest since April 1937. Outstanding decreases in 
lay-off rates occurred in the automobiles and bodies industry, from 
5.68 in August to 2.15 in September; radios and phonographs, from 
2.98 to 0.86; silk and rayon, from 3.88 to 2.54; and woolen and worsted 
goods, from 6.20 to 3.80. Pronounced increases in lay-off rates were 
shown by cigar and cigarette manufacturing, from 0.78 in August to 
3.44 in September; rayon and allied products, from 0.45 to 1.25; anc 
in slaughtering and meat packing, from 5.86 to 6.58. 











All Manufacturing 





The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ survey of labor turn-over covers 
approximately 5,500 representative manufacturing establishments, 
which in September employed nearly 2,500,000 workers. The rates 
represent the number of changes in personnel per 100 employees on 
the pay rolls during the month. 
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The rates shown in table 1 are compiled from reports received froy 


























































‘ TaBL 
representative plants in 144 industries. In the 30 industries {,, 

which separate rates are shown (see table 2) reports were receive) |} — 

from representative plants employing at least 25 percent of th, 

workers in each industry. 
Table 1 shows the total separation rate classified into quit, dis. 
charge, and lay-off rates and the accession rate for each mont!) of 

1937 and 1938 and the first 9 months in 1939 for manufacturing as , $k: 

lod ‘ :) Lf = 
whole. The averages of the monthly rates for 1937 and 1938 are als, rotal 
presented. ai 

Tas Le 1.—Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates in Representative Factories in 144 Industrie. 

. Sep- ;- No- | De- Quit 
: Jan- | Feb- Au- Octo- 

Class of turn-over : ~.«,, March April; May June July | tem- » | vem-/| cem- Disc 
and year | Gary | ruars gust | ber ber ber | ber Lay: 
ee! SS ee je _ oe oe eee en = i oa Tots 

| Acct 

Separations; 

Quits: | 
1939_.....) 0.85 | 0.64 0.82 | 0.76 | 0.68 | 0.73 | 0.70 | 0.82 | 1.07 . 
 -- . 52 . 49 . 61 . 59 . 62 . 61 . 59 65 .82 | 0.78 | 0.60 | 0.58 
1937 at nae A aoe 1.43 | 1.38 | 1.37 | 1.89 | 1.25 1.23) 1.59 | 1.05 .42 . Of 
Discharges: 
1999......| .10| .10 .13| .10| .13| .12] .12] .14) .14 Qui 
ae ll ll . 10 13 oan .09 .10 12 ae . 10 . 09 Dis 
es . 21 . 22 . 24 .23 .2i 19 21 19 { 1Y .16 14 Lat 
Lay-offs: ? Tot 
1939_.....} 2.24 | 1.87 2.23 | 2.60 | 2.67 | 2.46 | 2.54 | 2.05 | 1.58 Acc 
1938_.....| 5.45 | 3.79 3.74 | 3.85 | 3.82 | 3.69 | 3.13 | 2.33 | 2.62 | 2.40 | 2.44! 3.21 7 
oe | 1.90 | 1.44 1.53 | 1.48 | 1.79 | 1.94 | 2.06 | 2.57 | 2.84 | 4.45 | 5.99 | 7.77 
Totai: 
1939......| 3.19/ 2.61 | 3.18 | 3.46 | 3.48 | 3.31 | 3.36 | 3.01 | 2.79 
= | 6.08 | 4.39 4.46 | 4.54 | 4.57 | 4.41 | 3.81 | 3.08 | 3.56 | 3.30 | 3.14 | 3.88 
1937.....- | 3.38 | 2.85 3.20 | 3.09 | 3.37 | 4.02 | 3.52 | 3.99 | 4.62 | 5.69 | 6.87 | 8.51 Ou 

Accessions: Di 
AE 4.09 | 3.06 | 3.34 | 2.95 | 3.29) 3.92) 4.16 | 5.06) 6.17 |... " r 
__ Seer | 3.78 | 3.13 | 3.13 | 2.58 | 2.84] 3.44 | 4.81 | 5.29 | 4.51 | 5.19 | 4.24 | 3.22 To 
SOUR cistieseek (4.60 | 4.71) 4.74 | 404 | 3.56 | 3.69 | 3.36 | 3.36 | 3.78 | 284) 1.79 | 2.12 + 

1 The varicus turn-over rates represent the number of quits, discharges, lay-offs, total separatior 
accessions per 100 employees. 
? Including temporary, indeterminate, and permanent lay-offs. 
. . . QI 
Detailed turn-over rates for 30 selected manufacturing industrie- y 
are shown in the accompanying table which gives the number of quits H 


discharges, and lay-offs, total separations, and total accessions pe! 
100 employees in reporting firms in September and August 1939 and 
September 1938. 
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ron Taste 2.—Monthly Turn-Over Rates (per 100 Employees) in Specified Manufacturing 
S for Industries 
elved 
Sep- Sep- Sep Sep- | Sep- Sep- 
f the Class of rates tember -— >} tember camber -— +’ tember commer — tember 
1939 1938 1939 1938 | 1939 1938 
aa Dacia 
4 
) lis. | Automobiles and bodies Automobile parts Boots and shoes 
th o - : Ey * 
| | 
i eS ee 0. 60 10.61 | 0.47/ 0.98; 0.66) 0.54] 0.93) .0.87 1. 00 
, aS a ae ; 07 1.08 | 09 13 12 12 ll 15 | . 16 
, a a 2.15 | 15.68 2.98 1.81 2. 51 | 2. 30 2. 16 1. 84 | 1. 91 
IS Total separation. -__. sal 2.82 | 16.37| 3.54 292) 32) 29) 32) 28) 307 
“a 17.67 | | 27.48 | 17. 85 16. 55 16. 55 18. 32 182 | 2.19 1. 82 
— | 
strve | Brick, yom ga terra Cement | Cigars and cigarettes 
——_— == a —— 
| | | 
or ; | 1.38 0.77 0.81 0.96} 0.37/ 0.51 | 1.77 1.43 | 1. 44 
Discharge-_. —) <i 34 . 07 8; .@/] .13}] .21 2 | .10 
Lay-off_.-. | 2.47 2. 45 2. 90 2. 27 2. 18 3.70 | 3.44 .78 | 1. 41 
Total separation 3. 96 3. 56 3.78 3. 31 264) 434) 542) 244} 2. 95 
Accession. --- - - 9. 89 5. 55 7. 29 3.40; 1.56 5. 47 | 3. 35 6. 25 | 4.05 
Cotton manufacturing | Electrical machinery | ca machine 
Lee samen guess y 
Quit. ‘ smal 1. 70 1. 53 1.33 0.89 | 0.75 0. 72 0.75 0. 49 0. 41 
Discharge __ ta vn . 25 | . 2 . 22 .10 . 08 | . 05 ll .10 . 06 
Lay-off. .... | 1.01 1.37; 225 . 62 1.15 .9 | 1.37 1. 68 | 2.76 
Total separation i 2.96 | 3.16| 3.80 161]; 198) 176] 223) 227] 3. 23 
Accession... _. | 6.56| 449] 449] 464) 3.85] 5.09/ 541] 3.12 3. 05 
Furniture Glass Hardware 
i. | 1.06] 087] O87| 062 | 0.36; 0O58| 0.79| 0.61| 0.57 
Discharge... ___- | 21 . 24 . 20 . 08 oun . ae .19 | . 02 
Lay-off. -._- 1.39; 1.68 1. 52 . 60 3. 43 1. 85 | . 55 . 54 . 43 
Total separation | 266) 270) 250) 130) 406| 257| 151! 134] 1.02 
Accession _ _- 5.61 | 65.62 5.73 | 6.22 2. 67 6.84 | 6.92 3.15 5. 68 
— Roce Mews 
| Iron and steel Knit goods | Machine tools 
_ : = ene ee 
, a ‘ 0. 59 0. 40 0. 42 1, 22 1.00 | 1. 02 1. 38 0.79 0. 56 
rles Discharge..-.--- | -05 - 06 | . 03 19 .14 . 08 -13 . 10 | 15 
Lay-off......... i . 56 1.11 120} 1.53 1.04 55 . 36 1. 80 
‘its Total separation . i; 1.00 1.02 | 1. 56 2. 61 | 2. 67 2.14 2. 06 | 1.2 2. 51 
Accession. _-_--- : | 10. 23 | 231) 1.82} 3.85] 294 | 3.50) 5.34] 3.35 99 
pel 








Paints and varnishes Paper and pulp 


Men’s clothing 














om 

















| } | 
a _......| 088! O86] 0.61 | 0.86 | 0.80) 077) 1.11!| 0.64 0.75 
tists canes 16 .12 .07 23} .08] .15] .19 .10 18 
Lay-off.._- aR 162} 164] 3.56] 1.12| -:88| 1.03/] ‘63| 1ol| 1.48 
Total separation a inna siliaiend 2.66) 2.62 | 4. 24 2. 26 1.76 195 | 1.93 1. 75 | 2. 41 
Accession _- 2.35; 343) 340) 326| 197| 278| 424| 273| 182 





Printing and publishing 











Book and job Newspapers 























| ee 6 . 75| 0.62) 0.43 e 39 2 
a 08 .10 o/ .13 14 17 . 22 09 .10 
a I 1.75 1.74 1.67| 270| 3.91 3. 08 . 80 1.35 | 1.38 
Total separation....._____- 3.09} 252 2. 46 3.45| 448! 3.73 1. 32 1.83 | 1.71 
Accession...................| 1.81] 218] 130] 476 | 415) 424 3. 36 2.47| 2.93 














! Revised. 
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Industries—Continued 


ring 





Class of rates 


Total separation ___- 
Accession 


EE oe 
Discharge____-_- 
Lay-off 

Total separation 
Accession. ___- 


Total separation -___- 
Accession 


Sep- 
tember 
1938 


—. A ere 
1939 | 1989 


Radios and phono- 


tem 


| 
| , 


Sep- 


| 
p | , 
hee row 
1939 


Sep- 
tember 
1938 


Rayon and allied 
products 


81 | 0. 65 
.19 . 14 | -ll 
. 25 | 45 
2.25 | 1.24 | 
77 2. 41 


Sep- 
tember 
1939 


August 
1939 


Rubber boots a 
shoes 


1.01 0. 85 
. 04 . OR 
1.00 1. 61 
2.05 
4. 04 








Rubber tires 


0. 75 
09 
. 64 
1. 48 
5. 07 | 


0. 48 

. 05 

. 86 | 
1.39 
3. 47 


0. 48 
. 04 
.74 

1, 26 

3. 23 


Sawmills 


1.92} 1.48) 1.70 
.18 18} .20 
2.74} 293) 4.81 
4.84 | 459] € 71 
5.92 | 5.93 | 5.97 


Silk and rayon ¢ 


1. 30 | 

.O8 | 

2. 54 | 

3. 92 5. 
3.90} 4.7 





Slaughtering and meat 








Steam and hot-water 
heating apparatus 





0.49 | 
13 | 
67 | 
1. 29 | 
2. 04 


Woolen and wor 
goods 


1. 37 l 

. 08 
3. 80 6.‘ 
5. 25 | 7. Bf 


5.99 | a § 


















Building Operations 







SUMMARY OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN 
PRINCIPAL CITIES, OCTOBER 1939! 









CONFORMING to the seasonal trend, the volume of new building 
construction for which permits were issued in October was 3.3 percent 
less than in September. In spite of the fact that the value of awards 
for USHA low-rent housing projects was lower in October than in Sep- 
tember, permit valuations for new residential construction were 4.7 
percent greater in October. Permit valuations for new nonresidential 
construction fell off 17.6 percent from September, while additions, 
alterations, and repairs to existing structures increased 2.1 percent. 
The value of new building construction showed an increase of 3.7 
percent as compared with October 1938. The gain was due to 
sreater activity in new residential construction which increased 19.1 
percent from October 1938. All sections of the country participated 
in the new residential increase. Permit valuations of new nonresi- 
dential construction fell off 13.9 percent over the year period, and 


additions, alterations, and repairs to existing structures decreased 2.2 













percent. 





Comparison of October 1939 with September 1939 and October 1938 





A summary of building construction in 2,041 identical cities in 
October 1939, September 1939, and October 1938 is given in table 1. 







Taste 1.— Summary of Building Construction for Which Permits Were Issued in 2,041 
Identical Cities, October 1939 














Number of buildings Permit valuation 
















Percentage change Percentage change 
Class of construction from— from 
October ars led Ree October rs 
1939 1939 
Septem- | October Septem- | October 
| ber 1939 1938 ber 1939 1938 













All construction... ...... 72, 739 +9. 2 +5.4 | $170, 357, 245 —3.3 +3. 7 
New residential ; ae 18,760 | +16.2 | +22.0 92, 013, 195 +-4,7 +19. 1 
New nonresidential. - 14, 228 +11.2; +9.9 49, 339, 409 —17.6 —13.9 
Additions, alterations, and repairs. ____._- 39, 751 +5.5 —2.4 29, 004, 741 +2. 1 —2.2 


















! More detailed information by geographic divisions and individual cities is given in a separate pamphlet 
entitled ‘Building Construction, October 1939,’’ copies of which will be furnished upon request. 
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A summary of permit valuations of housekeeping dwellings and {hp 
number of families provided for in new dwellings in 2,041 identi} 
cities, having a population of 1,000 and over, is shown in table 2 for; 
October 1939 compared with September 1939 and October 1938. 


TaBLE 2.—Permit Valuation of Housekeeping Dwellings and Number of Families 
Provided for in 2,041 Identical Cities, October 1939 








— 


Permit valuation of housekeep- | Number of families pro, 
ing dwellings for in new dwellings 




























Type of dwelling cee: ~~ ~gynee a « net 
October 1939 ose ——ne ~ 
Septem- | October Septem- | October 

ber 1939 1938 ber 1939 1938 











[kde cwiddveledidibabbomswieae wend $89, 951, 985 +3.2 | +18.2 23, 866 +0.7 | +143 




















Ny 5 at gis ee: 70,198,827 | +21.8| +23.8] 17,62 | +184| +229 
Sd) he) 2e) aoe 182} +22 1 
Multifamily ?................ PEIN 16, 509,126 | —37.4] (3) 5.058 | —33.9 















! Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
2 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 
3 Increase less than a tenth of 1 percent. 


Construction During First 10 Months, 1938 and 1939 





Cumulative totals for the first 10 munths of 1939 compared with 
the same months of the preceding year are shown in table 3. The 


data are based on reports received from cities having a population of 
1,000 and over. 


TaBLe 3.—Permit Valuation of Building Construction in Reporting Cities of 1,()(() 
Population and Over, First 10 Months, 1938 and 1939 





Permit valuation of building con- 


| struction, first 10 months of— | poroentay 
Class of construction —| change 
| g 


1939 1938 

























Ee ee NE ae CSE) en Pe ee $1, 750, 116, 071 $1, 435. 433, 742 | +21 





—— ——_—— 









SST ET: PRA TT 950, 084, 484 | 719, 137,206 | +32 
New nonresidential. ______- CFE TION oe eats | 507, 638, 213 | 446, 367, 628 | +-13.7 
Additions, alterations, and repairs_.................--- 292, 393, 374 269, 928, 818 | +8 


| | 








Table 4 presents the permit valuation of housekeeping dwellings 
and number of family-dwelling units provided in cities with a popula- 
tion of 1,000 and over for the first 10 months of 1938 and 1939. 
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TanLEe 4.—Permit Valuation of Housekeeping Dwellings and Number of Family-Dwelling 
Units, First 10 Months, 1938 and 1939, by Type of Dwelling 
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— 





All types 


1- family -- 
2-family 






















a es ———— of house- ae of family- 

keeping dwellings, first Percent- dwelling units, Percent- 

Type of dwelling 10 months of— age first 10 months of- age 

change change 
1939 | 1938 1939 | 1938 | 

A Peet Rete ele PE a $936, 848, 046 | $711, 964, 156 +31.6 256, 438 195,844 | +30.9 
607, 195, 026 473, 490, 449 +28. 2 153, 502 119, 510 +28. 4 
Pon a Ae 29, 479, 071 28, 176, 897 +4. 6 11, 284 10, 702 +5.4 
ered _ sheet Dera Rati 300, 173, 949 210, 296, 810 +42. 7 91, 652 65, 632 +39. 6 






















Table 5 






| Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
1 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


Analysis by Size of City, October 1939 


TABLE 5.—Permit Valuation of Building Construction in 2,041 Identical Cities, by Size 
of City, October 1939 







shows the value of permits issued for building construction 
in October 1939 compared with September 1939 and October 1938, 
by size of city and by class of construction. 






















Size of city 










500,000 and over 












25,000 and under 50,000 
10,000 and under 25,000 
5,000 and under 10,000 
2,500 and under 5,000 
1,000 and under 2,500 


Total, all reporting cities 


100,000 and under 500,000. 
50,000 and under 100,000_. 















































Total construction New residential buildings 
F Percentage Percentage 
—— Permit val-| change from— Permit val- change from— 
. uation, | uation, 
October ls October . 
| Sep- Octo- Sep- | Octo- 
1939 tember | | ber 1939 tember} ber 
| 1939 | 1938 1939 | 1938 
2,041 1$170,357,345 | —3.3 | +3.7 |$92, 013, 195 a +4.7 +19. 1 
44 | 56, 347,333 | —4.5 | +10.6 | 30,378,288 | —7.9| +3.4 
7 37, 291, 596 +2.6 —3.8 | 16, 012, 800 —7.3 | +13.4 
96 | 16, 380, 103 +9.1 | +13.4 9, 474, 577 | +30.7 +52.4 
161 | 16, 903, 433 7.0 | —4.0 9, 508,799 | +37.2 +34. 0 
421 | 22,765,095 | —24.1 | +7.2 ] 13,104,671 | +13.4 +-33.8 
386 | 11,651,600 | +4.5 | +17.9 7, 736,925 | +26.6 | +42.7 
443 5, 961, 961 +6.1 | —23.8 3,919,912 | +10.3 +8. 0 
441 3, 056, 224 —6.8 | —12.1 1, 877, 223 | —17.3 +-20. 8 















Size of city 













500,000 and over 


25,000 and under 50,000 
10,000 and under 25,000 
5,000 and under 10,000_ 





Total, all reporting cities....____._- 


100,000 and under 500,000_____ — 
50,000 and under 100,000 


2,500 and under 5,000___.._._._._____- 
1,000 and under 2,500__.....______-- 















































: ; , sy 32 Additions, alterations, and 
New residential buildings repairs 
| Percentage | Percentage — 
Permit val-| change from— Permit val- change from— (census 
— | uation, of 1930) 
October October 
Sep- Octo- ' | Sep- Octo- 
1939 tember| ber 1939 tember! ber 
| 1939 | 1938 | 1939 | 1938 
$49, 339, 409 | —17.6 | —13.9 |$29, 004, 741 1 | +2.1 | —2.2 159, 971, 298 
16, 011, 313 —7.7 | +15.3 | 9,957,732 | +14.4 | 429.6 21, 449, 853 
13, 495, 494 | +12.4 | —23.8 7, 783, 302 | +10.1 | +12.0 115, 017, 880 
3, 848, 540 —7.4 | —20.0 |] 3,056,986 | —15.5 | —10.6 ]} 6,377,892 
4, 592,095 | —20.7 | —28.1 2, 802, 539 —9.1 | —32.2 | 5,688,778 
6, 636, 510 | —55.5 —8.9 | 3,023,914 | —14.3 | —27.3 | 6, 455, 
2, 534,688 | —28.4 | —15.3 | 1,379,987 | —83| —6.0 | 2,708, 
1, 349, 827 —6.4 | —500 692, 222 | +11.0 | —53.7 | 1, 569, 648 
870,942 | +17.4 | —44.1 308,059 | +14.6 | —15.0 702, 477 
| 
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The permit valuation of housekeeping dwellings in the 2 (4) 
identical cities reporting for September and October 1939, toget\\. 
with the number of family-dwelling units provided in new dwellincs 



























































by size of city, is given in table 6. url 
fon 
TABLE 6.—Permit Valuation of Housekeeping Dwellings and Number of Fam lic, is sk 

Provided for in 2,041 Identical Cities, by Size of City, September and October 14 
[awl 

Permit valuation of house- - oT i a 
keeping dwellings Number of families provided for in 

family | 2family | 

All types dwell- dwell- an 

Size of city Den. ings ings ! ~ 

October eg a en a 
1939 | ber1939 | age | | 

| change *n.| SeP- , Sep- | Oc- {Sep-) Oc- 
_— tem- | _— tem-| to- | tem-) to la 
1980 ber 1939 ber | ber | ber | ber 
” 1939 ” | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 u : 

| | 

Eee ete -} | | aa a | 

Yotal, all reporting cities $89, 951, 985)$87, 182, 17 _ 3, 2123, 866/23, 695/17, 626 14, 886) 1, 182)1, 157 5, 058 

500,000 and over_____ 28, 948, 788] 32, 681, 187| — 4| 7, 224| 8,488) 4,097| 3, 111| 268) 29512, sso 
100,000 and under 500,000. 15, 902, 800 17, 254, 180] —7. 8] 4,340 4, 813| 3,655) 3,283) 382) 315) 30 Fede 
50,000 and under 100,000__ 9, 467, 977 7, 210, 289} +31.3 2, 640 2 149 1,751) 1,474) 154) 136) 73 veg 
25,000 and under 50,000__| 9,411,799) 6,892,492) +36. 6] 2,660) 1, 894) 1, 777| 1,641) 127) 141) 75 U.5 
10,000 and under 25,000__] 13,017, 671) 11,370,398} +14. 5} 3,416) 3,091) 3,101) 2,650) 125° 113° 1% al 

5,000 and under 10,000___] 7,423,315) 5,968,025) -+24.4] 2,009) 1,657) 1,744| 1,427) 63 92; 202 ‘ 
2,500 and under 5,000._._]| 3,912,412) 3,537,005) +10. 6] 1,016 973 959 838) 44 4 l : 
1,000 and under 2,500_...] 1,867,223} 2, 268,603} —17.7] 561) 630 42} 462) 19) 16 
1 Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 

? Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. fin 
by 


The information on building permits issued is based on report: 
received by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from 2,041 identical citi 
having a population of 1,000 and over. 

The information is collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics fron 
local building officials, except in the States of Illinois, Massachuset' 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, where the State nigga of labo: 
collect and forward the information to the Bureau. In New York 
and North Carolina the information from the smaller cities is collecte 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from local building officials and the 
information from the larger cities is collected and forwarded to tly 
Bureau by the State departments of labor. The permit valuations 
shown in this report are estimates made by prospective builders ©: 
applying for permits to build. No land costs are included. -Onl) 
building projects within the corporate limits of the cities enumerate: 
are included in the Bureau’s tabulation. The data collected by th 
Bureau of Labor Statistics show, in addition to private and municip: 
construction, the value of buildings for which contracts were awarde: 
by the Federal and State Governments in the cities included in tli 
report. For October 1939 the value of these buildings amounted to 
$13,860,000, for September 1939 to $18,222,000, and for October 193* 
to $14,134,000. 


















Building Operations 


Construction from Public Funds 


‘he value of contracts awarded and force-account work started 
Juring October 1939, September 1939, and October 1938 on construc- 
lion projects financed wholly or partially from various Federal funds 
is shown In table 7. 


(ante 7.—Value of Contracts Awarded and Force-Account Work Started on Projects 
linanced from Federal Funds, October 1939' 





Contracts awarded and force-account work 


started 
Federal agency 





October 1939 | September | October 1938 ? 





$04,686,082 |  $154,458,181| | 





$182, 704, 746 


Publie Works Administration: | 
Federal tS ten er 493, 346 1, 135, 638 10, 060, 905 
Non-Federal: 
N.1LR.A - 3 62, 350 1, 634, 978 407, 266 
E.R. ALA : — ~ a - 2, 800, 683 22, 531 79, 786, 597 
P. W.A. A., 1988.-- a , 308, 351 35, 198, 553 | 5, 480, 523 
Federal agency projects from WPA funds__- , 388, 653 2, 342, 806 405, 832 
Regular Federal appropriations } 5, 235, 206 | 93, 088,779 | 75, O85, 919 
U. 8. Housing Authority ._....._.-- , 397, 493 20, 434, 896 11, 477, 704 








! Preliminary, subject to revision. 
? Revised. 


The value of public-building and highway construction awards 
financed wholly from appropriations from State funds, as reported 


by the various State governments for October 1939, September 1939, 
and October 1938 is shown in the following statement: 


Public build- Highway con- 
ings struction 


October 1939 ____ ‘ $2, 180, 675 43, 914, 360 
September 1939 : . 553, 859 494, 756 
October 1938__-_- . _. 2, 404, 573 5, 712, 173 






















Trend of Employment and Pay Rolls 
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SUMMARY OF REPORTS FOR OCTOBER 1939 


Total Nonagricultural Employment 


BETWEEN September and October nearly 400,000 workers were 
returned to jobs in nonagricultural occupations. In addition to 4 
greater-than-seasonal gain of nearly 270,000 workers in manufacturing 
industries, largely in the durable-goods group, there were substantia! 
employment increases in wholesale and retail trade, in mining, and 
on class I steam railroads. These figures do not include emergency 
employment, which increased 127,000 in October, as follows: 106,000 
on projects operated by the Work Projects Administration, 8,000 in 
the Civilian Conservation Corps, and 13,000 on work projects of the 
National Youth Administration. 


Industrial and Business Employment 


Increases in employment from September to October were reported 
for 74 of the 90 manufacturing industries surveyed by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, and for 8 of the 16 nonmanufacturing industries 
covered. Pay-roll gains were shown by 75 of the manufacturing and 
10 of the nonmanufacturing industries. 

For all manufacturing industries combined, the gains were 3.4 percent 
in employment and 8.3 percent in pay rolls. These indicated the 
addition of nearly 270,000 wage earners to the number employed and 
of $14,800,000 to weekly wages. Factory employment and pay rolls 
have expanded each month since May, with the exception of a smaller- 
than-seasonal pay-roll decline in July. It is notable that the current 
gains are larger than those reported for October in any of the preceding 
20 years. On the average, employment in October has shown but 
little variation from the September level, while pay rolls have shown 
an increase of 1.2 percent. 

The factory employment index for October, which stood at 103.6 
percent of the 1923-25 level, was 12.1 percent above the figure for 
October 1938, and the pay-roll index, at 101.6 percent of the 1923-25 
average, was 20.7 percent above a year ago. Both indexes are at the 
highest level since the autumn of 1937. The most marked increases 
from September to October were in the durable-goods group of 
1522 
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industries—7.1 percent for employment and 13.4 percent for pay rolls. 
The corresponding increases for the nondurable-goods group were 0.5 

percent and 3.3 percent. Employment in the durable-goods group 

was 20.6 percent higher than in October 1938, and pay rolls were 33.6 

higher. For the nondurable-goods group the gains over the year 

interval were 5.8 percent and 9.4 percent. 

As in the past few months, most of the employment gains were 
larger than seasonal or have occurred in industries where there is 
usually a loss of employment, this being especially true of the durable- 
goods industries. Among the industries showing such increases were 
steel (56,900 workers), automobiles (35,800 workers), cotton goods 
21,600 workers), foundries and machine shops (21,400 workers), 
woolen and worsted goods (15,700 workers), electrical machinery 
11,300 workers), brass, bronze, and copper products (10,300 workers), 
sawmills (10,000 workers), radios and phonographs (7,800 workers), 
furniture (6,800 workers), paper and pulp (5,800 workers), chemicals 
(5,700 workers), paper boxes (5,400 workers), rubber goods, other 
than shoes and tires (5,300 workers), dyeing and finishing textiles 
5,100 workers), cars, electric- and steam-railroad (4,700 workers), 
sik and rayon goods (4,400 workers), glass (4,200 workers), and ma- 
chine tools (4,100 workers). 

The aircraft industry reported a gain of 6.1 percent, or 2,500, in 
the number of wage earners, marking the thirteenth consecutive 
monthly increase. ‘The employment index for this industry is at an 
all-time high with about three times as many people employed as 
in 1929. 

Only 4 of the durable-goods and 12 of the nondurable-goods indus- 
tries reported employment declines in October. Important declines, 
all seasonal, were those in canning and preserving (102,800 workers), 
boots and shoes (5,100 workers), beverages (4,600 workers), ice cream 
(2,200 workers), men’s clothing (2,200 workers), and millinery (2,000 
workers). 

Retail establishments increased employment between mid-Septem- 
ber and mid-October by 1.3 percent, or 44,000 workers, and weekly 
pay rolls by 2.5 percent, or $1,677,000. The October employment 
gain, although slightly smaller than the average October increase 
reported for the last 10 years, followed a greater-than-seasonal increase 
between August and September. Between October 1938 and October 
1939 the gains were 2.9 percent, or 99,300, in number of employees 
and 4.7 percent, or $3,046,000, in weekly pay rolls. Employment 
in retail food, general, and drug stores declined 0.7 percent, 1.0 
percent, and 1.4 percent, respectively, during the month, while in 
automobile and automotive-supply firms and cigar stores it showed 
virtually no change. The remaining groups surveyed under retail 
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trade showed increases as follows: Apparel (3.8 percent), genera! 
merchandise (3.1 percent), jewelry (2.9 percent), furniture (©, 
percent), lumber and building materials (1.5 percent), hardy 
(1.4 percent), coal-wood-ice (1.4 percent), and farmers’ supplies 
percent). 

Wholesale-trade establishments increased the number of tho), 
employees by 2.2 percent, or 32,100 workers, a much larger gain t})., 
the average October increase (0.8 percent) for the last decade. ‘\’}), 
employment index, 92.5 percent of the 1929 average, stood at the 
highest point since December 1937. Weekly pay rolls also showe:| ; 
substantially greater-than-seasonal rise of 3.0 percent, or $1,300,000 
Increased employment was general among the wholesale lines s)); 
veyed with the exception of firms dealing in petroleum products 
groceries and food specialties, and other food products, which show o 
employment decreases of 1.1 percent, 0.7 percent, and 0.1 perc: 
respectively. Assemblers, country buyers, and other dealers in far) 
products increased their forces seasonally by nearly 30 perc 
Among other wholesale lines, the following employment gains wer 
in excess of the October average for recent years: Iron and steel seray 
(13.8 percent), metals and minerals (4.0 percent), automotive (3. 
percent), lumber and building materials (3.2 percent), furniture anc 
housefurnishings (2.2 percent), dry goods and apparel (1.8 percen| 
paper and paper products (1.2 percent), hardware (1.1 percen' 
electrical (0.8 percent), and machinery, equipment, and supplies 
(0.5 percent). 

Anthracite mines took on 5 percent, or 3,600 more workers tha) 
were employed in mid-September, and increased weekly pay rolls b\ 
30.2 percent, or more than $500,000. Bituminous-coal mines, which 
also stepped up production in response to increased demand, expande: 
their forces by 9.2 percent, or 35,800 workers, and their weekly pay 
rolls by 21.8 percent, or nearly $2,000,000; both were greater-thar 
customary October gains, which have averaged 1.5 percent and 10.° 
percent, respectively, for the last 10 years. Metal mines also reporte: 
a better-than-seasonal employment pick-up of 3.9 percent, or 2,7(\) 
wage earners. Pay rolls rose 15.7 percent, reflecting greater produ 
tion and the effect of wage increases in a number of localities. 

Employment in private building construction: showed a. slighi'! 
decrease of 0.6 percent from September to October, according to 
reports from 14,232 contractors employing 146,853 workers. Cor- 
responding pay rolls decreased 1.0 percent. In the East Nort): 
Central States, slight employment gains were registered in Ohio an 
Indiana, but losses in Llinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin resulted in : 
1.4 percent decrease for the area. The only substantial gain in tl 
West North Central group was reported in Nebraska, the over-a 
change being a net decrease of 0.4 percent. A decline of 3.3 perce: 
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in the East South Central States reflected decreases in all the States 
in the area except Kentucky. Recessions in all of the West South 
Central States resulted in a 3.9 percent decline for this area. Sizable 
employment losses in Maryland and the District of Columbia were 
counteracted by improvement in other sections of the South Atlantic 
States, principally Delaware and Florida, to result in virtually 
unchanged employment for the area (-+-0.2 percent). In the Middle 
Atlantic States, a continuation of the downward trend shown in New 
York in September offset increases in New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
and resulted in an 0.6 percent employment decrease for this area. 
Small employment losses in California and Washington and a sub- 
stantial gain in Oregon resulted in an increase of 0.3 percent for the 
Pacific States. Moderate gains were reported from all of the New 
England States with the exception of Massachusetts, the rise in 
employment for the area amounting to 0.5 percent. In the Mountain 
States, employment rose 1.7 percent, with Montana, Wyoming, New 
Mexico, and Nevada registering slight increases. The reports on 
which these figures are based do not cover construction projects 
financed by the Works Progress Administration, the Public Works 
Administration, and the Reconstruction Finance Corporation or by 
regular appropriations of the Federal, State, or local Governments. 

A preliminary report of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
showed an employment gain by class I railroads from September to 
October of 3.5 percent, the total number at work in October being 
1,055,164. Corresponding pay rolls were not available when this 
report was prepared. For September they were $160,137,020, a 
decrease of 0.1 percent from the August figure of $160,315,811. 

Hours and earnings.—The average hours worked per week by wage 
earners in manufacturing industries were 39.1 in October, a gain of 
2.9 percent since September. The average hourly earnings of these 
workers were 64.5 cents, a gain of 1.1 percent as compared with the 
preceding month. Average weekly earnings of factory workers 
climbed 4.8 percent to $25.80. 

Of the 14 nonmanufacturing industries for which man-hours are 
available, 9 showed increases in average hours worked per week and 
12 showed gains in average hourly earnings. Twelve of the 16 
nonmanufacturing industries surveyed reported higher average 
weekly earnings. 

Employment and pay-roll indexes and average weekly earnings in 
October 1939 for all manufacturing industries combined, for selected 
nonmanufacturing industries, and for class I railroads, with percentage 
changes over the month and year intervals, are presented in table 1, 
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TaBLE 1.—Employment, Pay Rolls, and Earnings in All Manufacturing Industrie; 
Combined and in Nonmanufacturing Industries, October 1939 (Preliminary figure 
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, one . Average week 
Employment Pay rolls earnings 
Percentage | Percentage Percent 
Industry change from— jchange from— | Aver- | change fron 
Index, __| Index, | see age in m 
October October Octo- 
1939 Sep- | Octo- 1939 Sep- | Octo-| ber Sep- | ( 
tember| ber tember| ber 1939 |tember) | 
1939 1938 1939 1938 1939 1938 
(1923-25 | (1923-25 
= 100) = 100) 
All manufacturing industries 
combined !.__ _. mis nota 103.6 | +3.4 |+12.1 101.6 | +8.3 |+20.7 | 25.80 | +4.8 7.7 
Class I steam railroads ?______- 69.1 | +3.5 | +8.1 (3) (3) (3) (3) (3) 
(1929= (1929 = 
Coal mining: 100) 100) 
Anthracite ¢_............. 51.9} +50) —.9 §2.2 |+30.2 |+20.3 | 33.03 |+24.0 
Breammnous ©... ........ 93.2 | +9.2 | +6.9 97.7 |+21.8 |+24.8 | 28.70 |+11.5 
Metalliferous mining__._.____ 65.4 | +3.9 |+12.8 63.7 |+15.7 |+29.6 | 30.63 |+11.4 | 
Quarrying and nonmetallic 
a ae 47.8 —.2 |) +7.7 45.1 | +5.6 |+15.1 ] 23.00 | +5.8 
Crude-petroleum producing._- 64.4 —.9 | —7.3 59.0 | —3.0! —7.4] 32.80] —2.1 | 
Public utilities: 
Telephone and telegraph_. 75.4| +.2 +.9 95.2) +.3 |] —.1 1631.25) +.1 
Electric light and power 
and manufactured gas 93.5} —.2]} 41.1 101.0 | —.1 | +1.1 [633.28 | +.2 | 
Electric-railroad and motor- 
bus operation and main- 
a 70.0 +.2 +.2 72.3 | +2.7 | +4.9 [633.49 | +2.5 
Trade 
0 ee 92.5 | +2.2 +3.7 80.3 | +3.0 | +6.9 ]°30. 29 +.8 
ee 2 es 88.4 | +1.3 | +2.9 74.1 2.5 | +1.7 [621.17 | +1.2 
General merchandising 103.2 | +3.1 | +3.8 91.7 | +3.8 | +3.9 [617.71 +.7 
Other than _ general | 
merchandising. ---_--_.-- 84.5) +.7 | +2.7 70.5 | +2.2 | +4.9 [624.16 | +1.5 | 
Hotels (year-round) #7______- 92.8/+1.6| —.1 82.2 | +2.2 | 41.7 [615.27 | +.6 | 
Laundries 4__..___._. ee eee 96.1 | —1.8 | +1.7 83.9 | —.7 +5.5 | 17.90 | +1.1 
Dyeing and cleaning ¢__._____- 105. 1 —.2| —1.6 77.3) —1.3] —.9] 20.42) —1.2 
a (3) —1.0} +.8 (3) | —1.6| +.2 [636.76 | —.6 | 
ela (3) —.1 |] +1.3 (3) | +.5 | 4+2.5 1634.47) +.5 | 
Building construction_..._.___. (3) —.6 | +3.9 @) | —1.0 | +6.9] 31.08 —.3 | 









1 Revised indexes; adjusted to 1937 Census of Manufactures. 
? Preliminary; source—Interstate Commerce Commission. 
3 Not available. 

4 Indexes adjusted to 1935 census. Comparable series back to January 1929 presented in January 1935 
issue of the pamphlet, Employment and Pay Rolls. 

5 Less than Mo of 1 percent. 

6 Average weekly earnings not strictly comparable with figures published in issues of the Monthly Lal 
Review dated earlier than April 1938 (except for the January figures appearing in the March issue), as th« 
now exclude corporation officers, executives, and other employees whose duties are mainly supervisory 
7 Cash payments only; the additional value of board, room, and tips cannot be computed. 


Public Employment 





Employment on construction projects financed by the Public 
Works Administration decreased 26,000 during the month ending 
October 15, leaving 221,000 still at work. The number of men em- 
ployed on projects financed from National Industrial Recovery Act 
funds and Emergency Relief Appropriation Acts of 1935, 1936, and 
1937 funds remained at 22,000, while the number working on projects 
financed from 1938 funds dropped from 225,000 to 199,000. Tota! 
pay-roll disbursements amounted to $20,827,000, a decrease o! 
$2,159,000 from September. 

A substantial increase for the month ending October 15 was reporte 
on low-rent projects financed by the United States Housing Authority 
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The number of men engaged on these projects was 27,000, and pay 
rolls for the month were $2,942,000. These figures cover new con- 
struction and demolition and pertain only to those projects started 
under the USHA; those formerly under the Public Works Adminis- 
tration are shown under the PWA building-construction projects in 
this report. 

On construction projects financed from regular Federal appropri- 
ations, seasonal curtailment of employment on public road projects 
was offset by increases in ship construction; reclamation; and dredg- 
ing, dyke, and revetment projects. Minor gains in other types of 
projects financed from regular Federal appropriations brought the 
total employment up to 288,000 for the month ending October 15. 
In spite of the slight gain in employment, the number of man-hours 
worked was lower in October. As a result, pay-roll disbursements of 
$29,306,000 were $1,371,000 less than in September. 

Decreased employment was reported on construction projects 
financed by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. During the 
month ending October 15, approximately 2,400 were at work and pay 
rolls amounted to $274,000. 

Because of the heavier relief load coming at this season of the year, 
more people were employed on work relief projects operated by the 
Work Projects Administration. The number at work rose from 
1,720,000 in September to 1,826,000 in October. Pay rolls increased 
from $98,543,000 to $98,543,000. Employment on Federal agency 
projects financed by the Work Projects Administration showed an 
increase of 5,000 in October. Pay-roll disbursements for the month 
were $4,220,000. 

A gain of 13,000 was reported on work projects of the National 
Youth Administration, bringing employment up to 238,000 in October. 
Expanded activity on school projects resulted in a gain of 296,000 
on the Student Aid program. Pay-roll disbursements on the work 
projects were $4,432,000, and on the Student Aid program, $2,360,000. 

Enlistments in the Civilian Conservation Corps increased em- 
ployment from 312,000 in September to 320,000 in October. Of the 
320,000 on the pay roll, 282,100 were enrollees; 900, reserve officers; 
1,660, educational advisers; 300, nurses; and 35,100, supervisory and 
technical employees. Pay rolls for the whole group were $14,343,000. 

In the regular services of the Federal Government, increases were 
reported in the judicial and military services, and decreases in the 
executive and legislative services. Of the 937,000 employees in the 
executive service, 126,000 were working in the District of Columbia 
and 811,000 outside the District. Force-account employees (employ- 
ees who are on the Federal pay roll and are engaged on construction 
projects) were 10.3 percent of the total number of employees in the 


executive service. Increased employment was reported in the War 
192399—39-—16 
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and Navy Departments, the Federal Security Agency, Pana 
Canal, Tennessee Valley Authority, and the Civil Aeronautics Aw: 
ority ; while decreases were reported in the Department of Agricult), 
the Post Office Department, and the Federal Works Agency. 

Employment on State-financed road projects was curtailed by 3, 
in the month ending October 15. Of the 158,000 at work, 29,000 w 
engaged in the construction of new roads and 129,000 in maintena: 
Pay rolls for both types of road work were $11,339,000. 

A summary of Federal employment and pay-roll data for Octo 
is given in table 2. 


i*) 































TABLE 2.—Summary of Federal Employment and Pay Rolls, October and September 1% 
(Preliminary Figures) 








Employment Pay rolls 








| 
( ‘lass 
: Percent- . Per 
October | September . ea September : 
1939 1939 age October 1939 1939 as 
change ‘ 


Federal services: 
Executive ?_- ; 937, 357 3 940, 130 —0.3 | $142, 065, 340 | 2 $141, 663, 231 
(= 2, 357 2, 282 33 569, 870 568, 434 
Legislative _______- : 5, 418 5, 551 2.4 1, 234, 990 1, 247, 594 
ee 386, 216 376, 480 +2.6 29, 819, 814 29, 165, 321 
Construction projects: 
Financed by PWA #____- 220, 612 247, 422 —10.8 20, 826, 535 22, 985, 513 
USHA low-rent housing- - 26, 523 21, 958 +20.8 2, 941, 809 2, 517, 739 
Financed by RFC 5 2, 470 2, 646 6.7 274, 070 314, 061 


Financed by regular Federal 
appropriations_-_____--__- 288, 497 286, 652 +. 6 29, 305, 560 30, 677, 007 
Federal agency projects financed 
by the Works Projects Admin- 


istration ___- Ee 86, 168 $1, 319 +6. 0 4, 219, 650 3, 921, 494 
Projects operated by WPA___. 1, 825, 734 | > 1,719, 870 +6. 2 98, 543, 038 89, 390, 255 
National Youth Administration: 

Work projects. ........... 237, 788 225, 477 +5. 5 4, 432, 127 4, 221, 759 
Student aid______- a 358, 000 61,844 +-478.9 2, 360, 000 268, 452 
Civilian Conservation Corps-__-- 319, 636 311, 910 $2.5 14, 342, 739 14, 145, 853 














1 Includes data on projects financed wholly or partially from Federal funds 
2 Includes force-account and supervisory and technical employees shown under other classifications 
the extent of 133,421 employees and pay-roll disbursements of $16,637,168 for October 1939, and 132,695 e: 
= pay-roll disbursements of $16,253,503 for September 1939. 

3 Revised. 

‘ Data covering PWA projects financed from National Industrial Recovery Act funds, Emergen 
Relief Appropriation Acts of 1935, 1936, and 1937 funds, and Public Works Administration Appropriati 
Act of 1938 funds are included. These data are not shown under projects financed by the Works Proje: 
Administration. Includes 13,347 wage earners and $1,266,959 pay roll for October 1939, 15,213 wage earne: 
and $1,451,935 pay roll for September 1939, covering Public Works Administration projects financed fro: 
Emergency Relief Appropriation Acts of 1935, 1936, and 1937 funds. Includes 198,951 wage earners a! 
$18,589,415 pay roll for October 1939, 225,560 wage earners and $20,688,881 pay roll for September 1939, cover 
ing Public Works Administration projects financed from funds provided by the Public Works Administr 
tion Appropriation Act of 1938. 

5 Includes 559 employees and pay-roll disbursements of $48,380 for October 1939, 603 employees and pa 
roll disbursements of $56,200 for September 1939, on projects financed by the R F C Mortgage Co. 
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Trend of Employment and Pay Rolls 
DETAILED REPORTS FOR SEPTEMBER 1939 


\ MONTHLY report on employment and pay rolls is published as a 
separate pamphlet by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. This gives 
detailed data regarding employment, pay rolls, working hours, and 
earnings for the current month for industrial and business establish- 
ments and for the various forms of public employment. This 
pamphlet is distributed free upon request. Its principal contents 
for the month of September, insofar as industrial and business em- 
ployment is concerned, are reproduced in this section of the Monthly 
Labor Review. 















Industrial and Business Employment 


Monthly reports on employment and pay rolls are available for the 
following groups: 90 manufacturing industries; 16 nonmanufacturing 
industries, including private building construction; and class I steam 
railroads. The reports for the first two of these groups—manufactur- 
ing and nonmanufacturing—are based on sample surveys by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The figures on class I steam railroads are 
compiled by the Interstate Commerce Commission and are presented 
in the foregoing summary. 










EMPLOYMENT, PAY ROLLS, HOURS, AND EARNINGS 










The employment and pay-roll indexes, as well as average hours 
worked per week, average hourly earnings, and average weekly earn- 
ings for July, August, and September 1939, where available, are 
presented in table 1. The July and August figures, where given, may 
differ in some instances from those previously published, because of 
revisions necessitated primarily by the inclusion of late reports. 

The average weekly earnings shown in table 1 are computed by 
dividing the total weekly pay rolls in the reporting establishments 
by the total number of full- and part-time employees reported. As 
not all reporting establishments supply man-hours, average hours 
worked per week and average hourly earnings are necessarily based on 
data furnished by a smaller number of reporting firms. The size and 
composition of the reporting sample varies slightly from month to 
month. Therefore the average hours per week, average hourly earn- 
ings, and average weekly earnings shown are not strictly comparable 
from month to month. The sample, however, is believed to be suf- 
ficiently adquate in virtually all instances to indicate the general move- 
ment of earnings and hours over the period shown. The changes from 
the preceding month, expressed as percentages, are based on identical 
lists of firms for the 2 months, but the changes from September 1938 
are computed from chain indexes based on the month-to-month 
percentage changes. 
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Monthly Labor Review—December 1939 
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Monthly Labor Review—December 1939 


INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 






Indexes of employment and pay rolls are given in table 2 for 4| 


aii 


manufacturing industries combined, for the durable- and nondurab|e- 
goods groups of manufacturing industries, and for each of 13 non- 
manufacturing industries, including 2 subgroups under retail trade. 
by months, from September 1938 to September 1939, inclusive. ‘Tye 
accompanying chart indicates the trend of factory employment and 
pay rolls from January 1919 to September 1939. 

The indexes of factory employment and pay rolls are based on the 
3-year average 1923-25 as 100. They relate to wage earners only 
and are computed from reports supplied by representative manufac- 
turing establisaments in 90 manufacturing industries. These reports 
cover more than 55 percent of the total wage earners in all manufac- 
turing industries of the country and more thar 65 percent of the wage 
earners in the 90 industries included in the monthly survey of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The indexes for the nonmanufacturing industries are based on the 
12-month average for 1929 as 100. Figures for mining, laundries 
and dyeing and cleaning cover wage earners only, but the figures for 
public utilities, trade, and hotels relate to all employees except cor- 
poration officers, executives, and other employees whose duties are 
mainly supervisory. For crude-petroleum production they cover 
wage earners and the clerical field force. The coverage of the report- 
ing samples for the various nonmanufacturing industries ranges from 
approximately 25 percent for wholesale trade and dyeing and cleaning 
to approximately 80 percent for quarrying and nonmetallic mining, 
anthracite mining, and public utilities. 

Data for both manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries are 
based on reports of the number of employees and amount of pay rolls 
for the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. 
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1536 Monthly Labor Review— December 1939 


‘TABLE 2.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Selected Manujacturing ' and 
manufacturing * Industries, September 1938 to September 1939, Inclusive 


) = 











Employment 

















1938 1939 








Industry 






















































































| 
ae om oe - oS Se 2 
1938 | 
|Sept, Oct.| Nov.| Dec.) Jan. | Feb.| Mar.) Apr. tas unr July Aug 
| —" et — — | 
Manufacturing | | 
| 
ee | 89.7) 92.0) 92.4) 33.3) 94.0) 92.2) 93.6) 94.3) 94.1!) 93.0) 93.4) 93. 5| 96.3 ( 
Durable goods *_______| 77.9) 75.9} 79.7| 82.9) 83.8) 82.3) 83.3] 84.1] 84.8) 84. 0| 84. 6) 83.0) 83.9 Ao. 4 
Nondurable goods ¢__ __ | 100. 9/107. 3/104. 6,103. 1 103. 8) 101. 7/103. 5|104. 0|103 0/101. € 6/101. 8/103. nace saad 0)1 
Nonmanufacturing oe 
Anthracite mining od 52.3) 46.4) 52.4) 51.0) 51.3) 50.0) 52.2) 51.7] 53.0) 52.6) 51.2 44.7) 48.5 
Bituminous-coal mining. - 86.7) 83.4) 87.2) 88.6) 89.3) 88.7) 88.6) 87.4) 25.9) 47.9) 78.3) 79.4) 81.4 
Metalliferous mining --__- 59.0) 55.2) 57.9) 61.9) 62.3) 62.6) 60.9) 61.0) 61. 5) 61.9) 61.6 60. 4) 60. 4 
Quarrying and nonmetallic | 
i SRE 42.3) 44.6] 44.4) 44.4) 41.4) 38.3) 37.9) 40.1) 43.0) 45.6) 47.3) 47. s| 48. | 
( — produc- | 
ecb aeatdllicien esas imran nediichabe 72.1) 71. 5| 69. 5) 68.3) 67.8) 67.0) 66.4) 66.2) 65.8) 66.1) 67.0) 67.3) 66.7 
a and telegraph__| 75.1) 74.9) 74.7) 74.4| 74.3] 74.1] 73.3) 73.4) 74.1) 74.7| 7 3) 75.4) 75.5 
Electric light and power, | | 
and manufactured gas...| 92.3) 92.5) 92.5) 91.9) 91.4) 90.0) 89.6) 39.5] 90.3) 91.0) 92.3) 93.2) 93.8 
Electric-railroad and mo- 
torbus operation and 
maintenance____- apenieattiie 70. 3} 69. 3) 69.9) 69.5) 69.4) 69.2) 69.3) 69.5) 69.1) 69.6) 69.9) 69.7) 69.8 
Wholesale trade__....._._- 88. 8| 88. 5| 89.1) 89.8) 90.0) 88.3) 87.9) 87.4) 87.3) 87. 2) 88. 1) 87.9) 89.0 90.4 
es 85. 2| 84.7] 85.9) 86.9) 98.1] 82.2) 81.5) 83.8] 85.5) 85. 7) 74 83.6) 82.5 & 
"rt merchandis- | 
FP ies cote 5 Rae oe 98.0) 97.0) 99. 4/104. 5/144. 1) 90.7) 88.8) 93.2) 96.9) 96.8) 97. 4| 91.7) 89.8 | 
Other than general | | 
merchandising_. .| 81. 8) 81. 5) 82.3) 82.3) 86.0) 80.0) 79.6) 81.3) 82.5) 82.8) 83.5) 81.5) 80.6 8 
Year-round hotels. _---___- 92.7| 91.8} 92.9] 92.5) 92.0] 91.8) 92.6] 92.7| 93.2) 93.9] 92.8) 90.3) 89.8 9 
isc inci centoneeateoe 95.7) 96.5) 94.4) 93.7) 93.4) 93.3) 92.8) 92.9) 93.5) 95.5) 98. 7/100.0) 99.1, 97.7 
Dyeing and cleaning______- 104. ee 97. 9 94. 2) 92. y 95. 4/102. « — 0118. 1es 102. 7/105. 2 
} ' 













Pay rolls 












































and manufactured gas.’_| 98.5, 98.4) 99.9) 98.6 98.2 
Electric-railroad and mo- 


torbus operation and 


96.4) 96.7) 96.9) 98.8 100. 2/100. 0/101. 1 10 








| 
| 































1 3-year average, 1923-25=100—adjusted to 1937 Census of Manufactures. 
212-month average for 1929=100. Comparable indexes are in November 1934 and subsequent issues 


for anthracite and bituminous-coal mining, year-round hotels, laundries, and dyeing and cleaning. Index: 
for these industries from January 1929 forward have been adjusted to the 1935 census and are presente 
in the January 1938 and subsequent issues of Employment and Pay Rolls. 

3 Includes: Iron and steel, machinery, transportation equipment, nonferrous metals, lumber and alli: 
products, and stone, clay, and glass products. 

4 Includes: Textiles and their products, leather and its manufactures, food and kindred products, tobac: 
manufactures, paper and printing, chemicals and allied products, products of petroleum and coal, rubb: 
products, and a number of misce laneous industries not included in other groups. 








Manufacturing TRCn a a 
| 
AS induswets................ 77.9) 81.6! 84.2) 84.4) 87. 1| 83.7 86.01 87.6| 85. 5) 85. 0 86. 5) 84.4) 89.7) 93.6 
Durable goods *_______| 67.6) 68. 1| 74.6) 77.6) 79.6) 76.0 77.7| 79.4) 79.5) 78.8) 80.7) 76.0) 81.5) 8 
Nondurable goods #.._| 89.6] 96.7] 94.9| 92. 1| 95. 4| 92. 4| 95.3| 96.7| 92. 2| 91.9) 93.0) 93.7, 99.0 10 
Non manufacturing | | | | 
Anthracite mining._______- 38. 2) 29.4| 43.4) 36.2) 42.5) 38.0) 45.2) 34.2) 43.4) 57.0) 36.1) 25.2) 33.8) 4 
Bituminous-coal mining...| 67.9) 71.9) 78.3) ¢ 4) 80.9) 78.2) 81.2) 77.8) 17.6) 20.4) 66.5) 64.5) 74.6) 8 
Metalliferous mining--____- 50. 4) 46.1) 49.2) 52.3) 54.1) 55.3) 53.4) 53.6, 52. 6) 54.1) 53.8) 48.5) 53.0 
Quarrying and nonmetal- .| | 
LE ya 35.1) 38.4) 39.2) 37.2) 33.7) 30.2) 29.7) 33.1) 35.9] 39.7) 41.7) 40.9) 42.9) 4 
- petroleum produc- | | | 
SR TL Rs an ett 66. 5) 66.5) 63.7) 63.3) 62.5) 60.9) 62.7) 61.3) 60.8) 61.2 62. 5; 61.9) 62.0) 60. > 
Telephone and telegraph. . 92.1) 92.6) 95.3) 93.0) 92. 5} 92.0 91.7) 91.9) 92.1) 93.7) 93.7) 94.6) 94.3) 94> 
Electric light and power, 
4 95. 9) 


; | | i 
maintenance..........._. 69.7) 68.4) 68.9) 68.8) 69.7) 71.1) 69.9) 70.5) 69.6) 70.1) 71.2) 70.6) 71.0, 70.4 
Wholesale trade. -__.....__- 74.7) 74.3) 75.1) 75. 4) 75. 7| 75. 5| 74.6) 74.7) 74.8) 74.9) 75.8) 75.8) 76.2) 77.5 
ee 70.4, 69.4) 70.8) 71.5 ry 69.7) 68.4) 69.6) 71.3) 71.5) 72.5) 70.9) 69.4) 72 
a ea merchandis- | | 
ere ae 87. 8) 85.3] 88.3) 91. 8/122.9| 84.0) 81.0) 83.4) 86.6) 86.7) 88.1) 83.8) 81.1) 58 
Other than general | | | | | 
merchandising ___---- 66.8) 66.1)| 67. 2) 67.3) 70.1) 66.7) 65.8) 66.8) 68.1) 68.3) 69.3) 68.2) 67.0) 69 
Year-round hotels. .......- 80.3) 78.9) 80.8) 81.3) 81. 1) 80. 2) 82.8 81. 1| 81.9) 82.4) 82.0) 79.1) 79.2) 8 
Laundries. ..............-. 80.6) 81.4| 79.5| 79.3] 80.0! 79.6] 78.6; 79.3, 79.9| 83.9) 86.9 88.0) 85.9) 84 
Dyeing and cleaning.____- | 75. 3| 81.7) 78.0) 73.9. 68. 3) 65. 8) 63. 2, 67.7) 73. 3) 83.0) 84 2) 77.1! 73.0 78 
| i ' | | 


Employment and Pay Rolls, or in February 1935 and subsequent issues of Monthly Labor Review, excep’ 
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Trend of Employment and Pay Rolls 
TREND OF INDUSTRIAL AND BUSINESS EMPLOYMENT, BY STATES 


A comparison of employment and pay rolls, by States and geographic 
divisions, in August and September 1939 is shown in table 3 for all 
groups combined and for all manufacturing industries combined 
based on data supplied by reporting establishments. The percentage 
changes shown, unless otherwise noted, are unweighted—that is, the 
industries included in the manufacturing group and in the grand total 
have not been weighted according to their relative importance. 

The totals for all manufacturing industries combined include 
figures for miscellaneous manufacturing industries in addition to the 
90 manufacturing industries presented in table 1. The totals for all 
groups combined include all manufacturing industries, each of the 
nonmanufacturing industries presented in table 1 (except building 
construction), and seasonal hotels. 

Similar comparisons showing only percentage changes are available 
in mimeographed form for: all groups combined, all manufacturing, 
anthracite mining, bituminous-coal mining, metalliferous mining, 
quarrying and nonmetallic mining, crude-petroleum producing, public 
utilities, wholesale trade, retail trade, hotels, laundries, dyeing and 
cleaning, and brokerage and insurance. 


TasLe 3.—Comparison of Employment and Pay Rolls in Identical Establishments in 
August and September 1939, by Geographic Divisions and by States 


Figures in italics are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but are taken from reports issued by 
cooperating State organizations} 





Total—all groups Manufacturing 


| Per- | Per- | Per- 
Geographic —-_ cent- | Amount | cent- |. | w cent- | Amount 
division and age yyy age of pay | age =. yy age | of pay 
estab-| rol] |change roll change} ectab-| roll y ichange) roll 
os " | from | (1 week) | from : ; = | from | (1 week) 
lish- | Septem- Au- | Septem-| Au- lish- | Septem-| au. | Sentem- 
ments | ber 1939 } + | ments; ber 1939; “~~ _— 

gust | ber 1939 | gust | gust | ber 1939 
1939 | 1939 








Dollars Dollars 
20,491,671 3,556 | 611,019 | +2.0 |18,880,895 
1, 143, 205 283 47, 650 a 953, 084 

751, 866 207 32, 483 " 661, 454 

343, 602 ‘ 146 9, 574 2. 202, 677 
11,430,368 : , 804 | 280,180 .8 |\6, 330, 544 
1, 915, 159 415 74, 965 5. 1, 577, 219 
4, 907, 471 166, 167 | +-2.9 |4, 155, 917 


54,333,907 1,277,395 | +2.9 |$3,126,888 
26,022,971 b 462, 561 ‘ 12,552,367 
9, 236, 762 302, 283 .7 17, 851, 576 
19,074,174 512, 561 .8 |12,722,951 


58,249,301 1,612,007 | +9.3 |45,962,796 
14,083,568 ‘ 408, 415 . 5 |11,323,962 
6, 803, 214 . 210,613 | 5+6.4 |5, 604, 737 
16,549,672 ‘ 411,842 | +2.0 |11,089,386 
14,603,063 ‘ 412,221 |+31.0 |13,763,217 
6, 208, 784 .f 168, 916 |+-1.1 |4, 281, 494 | 


New England 12, 688 | 870, 829 
750 56, 080 
NewHampshire.| 569 | 36,876 
440 15, 700 
Massachusetts_|'7, 804 | 478, 507 
Rhode Island __. 818 89, 110 
Connecticut__..] 2,307 | 194, 556 


| + 


Middle Atlantic. _ ___}31, 240 |2,057,990 
New York... -__.}19, 561 | 950, 619 
New Jersey. ...| 3,658 | 355, 157 
Pennsylvania ._} 8,021 | 752,214 


23,860 (2,109,711 
6, 514 | 519, 786 
2,845 | 263, 268 

46,708 | 619,796 
Michigan 3,490 | 461, 110 

Wisconsin____._}' 4, 803 | 245,752 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLE 3.—Comparison of Employment and Pay Rolls in Identical Establishmenis jn 
August and September 1939, by Geographic Divisions and by States—Continued 












Geographic 
division and 
State 


















West North Central. 
M 


North Dakota 
South Dakota_- 
Nebraska. .-.--- 
Kan 


South Atlantic._____ 
Delaware-._-_-- 


Virginia_______- 
West Virginia_. 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia. -__..._. 
“ae 


East South Central__. 
Kentucky-____-_- 


West South Central_ 
Arkansas___.__- 
Louisiana.____- 
Oklahoma.___._- 
, ARNT 


Wyoming_-__._- 


Ee a 
Washington._.. 
a 
California_._..- 





Total—all groups Manufacturing 
eal | Per- A Per- Per- 

Tnm. | -sumber| cent- mount | cent- | wip cent- | Amount 
ogee on pay | age | ofpay | age —_ ey age | of pay 
pnt roll j|change roll change ertab- roll change roll 

lish- | S@Ptem-) from | (1 week) | from lish- | Septem-| {f0™ | (1 week) 
ments | Der 1939} Au- | Septem-| Au- | 8). te 1939 | AU- | Septem- 

gust | ber 1939 | gust ent gust | ber 1939 
1939 
Dollars Dollars 
11,091 | 429,814 | +1.5 |10,511,283 | +1.2 | 2,418 | 216,466 | +0.4 1/5, 224, 001 
18,797 | 140,446 | +.5 |8,748,152 | +-.4 640 | 54,633 | —4.0 |1, 400, 278 

1, 656 59, 018 +.4 |1, 398, 848 —.5 362 36, 752 —.5 887, 797 

2,477 | 138,106 | +3.0 |3, 209,316 | +2.3 770 86,158 | +2.6 |1, 946, 743 
382 4,212 | +3.8 105, 810 | +3. 4 25 444 | +7.2 11, 615 
388 5,627 | +3.0 130, 704 | +1.2 31 2,600 | +6.0 64, 660 

1, 025 26,610 | +2.7 597,192 | +1.3 136 9,783 | +4.6 240, 116 
82,266 | 55,795 |%4+-1.1 |1,826, 811 |3+-1.6 454 | 26,096 | +1.9 | 678,782 
9, 567 | 837,313 | +3.5 |16,763,244 | +4.7 | 2.851 | 594,212 | +4.0 |10,938,419 

235 15, 380 | +3.8 367, 509 | +4.6 80 11,295 | +6.5 258, 331 
1,545 | 145,058 | +9.5 18,617,849 | +8.6 631 | 104, 234 |34-12.8 |2, 592, 511 
1, 026 36, 270 | +4.8 973,915 | +3.8 41 3, 153 | +3. 5 108, 468 
1,620 | 116,810 | +3.1 |2, 250,094 | +3.9 446 82,994 | +3.7 [1, 559, 067 

963 | 121,246 | +1.9 |3, 166, 297 2.3 206 49, 293 | +1.7 |1, 225, 174 
1,390 | 170,929 | +2.4 |2, 696, 582 | +4.2 656 | 155,824 | +2.5 |2, 431, 232 

684 80, 900 —.7 jl, 188,177 | +2.7 237 75, 319 —.9 |1, 086, 638 
1, 184 | 113,507 | +3.8 /|1, 813,494 | +5.8 370 91,258 | +4.1 [1,324, 967 

920 37, 213 +.9 689, 327 | +2.1 184 20, 842 +.5 352, 031 
4,049 | 284,667 | +3.0 [5,353,327 | +4.1 | 1,005 | 186,788 | +3.3 |, 315, 445 
1, 202 74, 135 | +3. 5 [1,673,975 | +5.9 28) 33, 022 | +4.0 713, 566 
1,174 | 100,428 | +2.5 |1, 786,053 | +3.1 358 76, 434 | +2.5 |1, 339, 763 
1, 162 90, 128 | +3.1 |1, 599,559 | +3.6 276 63, 700 | +3.8 |1, 076, 558 

511 19,976 | +4.1 299, 740 | +3.4 90 13,632 | +4.2 185, 558 
4,928 | 207,316 | +2.2 /4, 569,338 | +1.9 | 1,261 | 111,908 | +2.4 /|2, 389, 396 
10 833 | 27,618 | +4.6 | 445,816 | +3.8 244) 18,706 | +65.4) 296,702 

920 52,519 | +1.7 |1,036,858 | +3.6 226 30, 754 | +3.2 569, 372 
1, 265 36, 003 +.9 903, 568 | +1.4 141 11, 166 | +2.3 275, 963 
1,910 91,176 | +2. 4 |2, 188,096 | +1.0 650 51,192 |3+1.7 |1, 247, 859 | 
3,677 | 114,504 | +6.4 |2,815,087 | +4.6 552 | 39,159 |+10.0 | 928, 560 

540 14,832 | +1.0 393, 774 | +1.2 71 4,979 | —2.5 127, 396 

461 10,913 | +7.1 274, 631 | +3.7 63 3,974 |+-14.4 98, 505 

305 5, 838 +.1 159, 660 +.7 40 1,396 | —2.9 42, 305 
1, 092 39, 262 | +7.9 945, 327 | +4.3 197 16, 703 |+12.3 407, 459 

262 5, 447 0 110,458 | —3.8 29 836 +.7 16, 670 

346 | 13,554 |+11.3 | 365,668 |+11.1 38 2,791 | +1.5 61, 967 

535 22, 299 | +8.2 497,775 | +7.9 100 8, 155 |+19.3 164, 420 

136 2,359 | +1.3 67,744 | +1.4 14 325 |+16. 1 9, 838 
9,779 | 504,797 | +1.1 |14,076,095 | —1.3 | 2,665 | 287,286 | +.8 |7, 766, 682 
2,285 | 89,121 | +6.8 /|2, 304,585 | +4.0 520 | 59,093 | +9.8 (1, 520, 893 

955 | 50,273 | +9.3 |1, 255,395 | +6.7 288 | 35,829 |+12.0 | 881,630 

16,539 | 365,403 | —1.8 |10,516,115 | —8.2 | 1,857 | 192,364 | —8. 4 | 5,864,159 
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‘ages; and sand, gravel, and building stone. 


‘Includes banks and trust companies; construction, municipal, agricultural, and office employment; 
amusement and recreation; professional services; and trucking and handling. Corresponding figures for 
** Total—all groups,”’ for August, should have been 7,821; 471,515; +1.4; $11,216,946; +1.0, 

‘ Includes laundering and cleaning; and water, light, and power. 

3 Weighted percentage change. 

‘ Includes automobile and miscellaneous services; restaurants; and building and contracting. 

' Includes construction but not public works. 

6 Does not include logging. 

7 Includes banks; real estate; pipe-line transportation; motor transportation (other than operation and 
maintenance); water transportation; hospitals and clinics; and personal, business, mechanical repair, and 
miscellaneous services. 
* Includes financial institutions, miscellaneous services, and restaurants. 
* Weighted percentage change, including hired farm labor. 
10 Includes automobile dealers and 
1 Includes banks, insurance, and office employment. 
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INDUSTRIAL AND BUSINESS EMPLOYMENT IN PRINCIPAL 
METROPOLITAN AREAS 


A comparison of employment and pay rolls in August and Sep- 
tember 1939 is made in table 4 for 13 metropolitan areas, each of 
which had a population of 500,000 or over in 1930. Cities within 
these areas, but having a population of 100,000 or over, are not 
included. Footnotes to the table specify which cities are excluded. 
Data concerning them have been prepared in a supplementary 
tabulation which is available on request. The figures represent 
reports from cooperating establishments and cover both full- and 
part-time workers in the manufacturing and nonmanufacturing 
industries presented in table 1, with the exception of building con- 
struction, and include also miscellaneous industries. 

Revisions made in the figures after they have gone to press, chiefly 
because of late reports by cooperating firms, are incorporated in the 
supplementary tabulation mentioned above. This supplementary 
tabulation covers these 13 metropolitan areas as well as other metro- 
politan areas and cities having a population of 100,000 or more, 
according to the 1930 Census of Population. 


TaBLe 4.—Comparison of Employment and Pay Rolls in Identical Establishments in 
August and September 1939, by Principal Metropolitan Areas 




















, } 
Number of |,, Percent- Amount of Percent- 
establish- oy 1 age change | payroll (1 | age change 
Metropolitan area ments, a tember from week), from 
September oe O80 . August September August 
1939 ‘ 1939 1939 1939 
New York }__. dae idee 13, 919 612, 867 +-4.4 $16, 518, 661 +3.7 
Chicago ?__ .- eee eS oe 4, 450 35, 55 +2.9 12, 183, 029 +2. 2 
Philadelphia 3__- ’ 9 anita bitirs 2, 246 237, 799 +2.1 6, 432, 259 +1.6 
Detroit —_ meds 1, 448 287, 871 +249 9, 863, 989 +24. 6 
Los Angeles 4_. . ea 2, 862 163, 103 +3.8 4, 805, 878 +2. 1 
Cleveland... _. weal 1, 530 108, 111 4+-5.3 3, 034, 514 +4.8 
i. BES. . coccce a a 1, 311 109, 272 +2.3 2, 668, 445 +1.2 
| <3 ees ‘ 1, 126 112, 152 +5. 5 2, 797, 373 +4, 4 
Se : maidens 3, 002 183, 609 +2.4 4, 511, 004 +1.8 
ala al al masleiees 1, 163 175, 541 +4.0 | 4, 867, 192 | +1.9 
| | 
eM... sabbbbbisdenks | 1,619 $4, 614 | +.9| 2,582,272 +.1 
CS 790 67, 620 +7.5| 1,841,330 +7.4 
IST | 1, 006 102, 070 | +41 | 2, 836, 906 +2.7 
| 











1 Does not include Elizabeth, Jersey City, Newark, or Paterson, N.J., or Yonkers, N. Y. 
? Does not include Gary, Ind. 

3 Does not include Camden, N. J. 

4 Does not include Long Beach, Calif. 

§ Does not include Cambridge, Lynn, or Somerville, Mass. 

6 Does not include Oakland, Calif. 






















Retail Prices 


SUMMARY OF FOOD AND COAL PRICES 


THE average retail cost of food for 51 cities combined decreased ().s 
percent between September and October. This decrease followed 
sharp advance during September. Lower costs for October were 
reported for 45 of the 51 cities. Retail prices of coal for September 
showed less than the usual seasonal advance for the 3-month perio! 
beginning June 15. Prices of both bituminous and Pennsylvani: 
anthracite coals have shown marked decreases over the period of t|\: 
past 20 years. September 1939 prices were about 30 percent low 

than in September 1920. 

woorees 


FOOD PRICES IN OCTOBER 1939 


THE cost of food declined 0.8 percent between September and Octobe: 
Lower prices for meats, lard, and sugar contributed most to thi 
recession. The decrease for these foods followed a sharp incre 
between August and September which accounted for the greater par 
of the 5.2 percent advance in the September index for all foods. 
The October index was 78.4 percent of the 1923-25 average. Thu 
compares with an index of 79.0 in September and 75.1 in Augus' 
The general level of food costs for October was practically unchanged 
as compared with the corresponding month of 1938. For both years 


the food cost index was lower than in October of any other year since 
1934. | 


Details by Commodity Groups 


The cost of cereals and bakery products increased slightly betwee: 
September and October to nearly the highest point for the year. -\ 
decrease of 1.2 percent for flour was offset by advances of 2.2 percen' 
for rye bread and 0.7 percent for soda crackers. The average pric 
of white bread remained unchanged although slightly higher pric: 
were reported from eight cities. 

Meat costs dropped 3.4 percent with lower prices reported for ever: 
item in the group except canned salmon. The greatest decrease 

1540 
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were for lamb and pork chops, which declined 8.1 percent. Prices of 
pink salmon advanced 4.4 percent and were about 12 percent higher 
than in October 1938. 

The index for dairy products reflected a seasonal advance of 2.4 
percent for the month. The price of butter was about 2 percent 
higher, and all other items in the group showed about the same rela- 
tive increase. Advances in the price of milk amounting to 1 cent per 
quart were reported from seven cities. 

Eggs, which usually show a marked increase in October, advanced 
slightly and were about 13 percent below the level of 1938. 

The cost of fruits and vegetables decreased 0.9 percent during the 
month. Prices of potatoes declined 4.4 percent but were about 20 
percent higher than in October 1938. All other fresh items, except 
oranges, green beans, and lettuce, declined. Oranges increased less 
than 1 percent in the month but showed an advance of about 25 per- 
cent for the year. The canned items remained practically unchanged 
between September and October. Prunes advanced 3.4 percent, 
while navy beans increased 2.9 percent, bringing the price about 1 cent 
per pound higher than in October 1938. 

Beverages showed no change between September and October. 
The index was 1.2 percent below the level of the corresponding month 
of 1938. 

The cost of fats and oils decreased 3.7 percent during the month. 
Lard prices, ‘which led the decline, receded to the level of the first 
quarter of the year. 

Sugar prices decreased 3.2 percent between September and October 
but were about 1 cent per pound higher than in October 1938. 


TABLE 1.—Jndexes of Retail Food Costs in 51 Large Cities Combined, by Commodity 
Groups, Oct. 17, Sept. 19, and Aug. 15, 1939, and October 1938, 1932, and 1929 


| 1923-25 = 100] 





1939 
Oct. 18, | Oct. 15, | Oct. 15, 
Commodity group _aeee; - ee . | 1938 1932 | 1929 
f 


Oct.171' | Sept. 19 | Aug. 15 





~ 


78. i | 66. 3 


cede Sid nadadnonbiede 78.4| 79. 


87.2 | 
94.9 
77.3 
86.1 | 
55. 6 
53.6 
75.3 
58. 6 
66.3 
67.1 
62.3 | 


~ 
~_ 


Cereals and bakery products___- . 85. 
ae ee 94. 97. 
Dairy products............+ .8 | 77. 
Se 7 | 74. 
Fruits and vegetables 57.8 58. 
a I ie 7 55.7 | 56. 
Canned... __-. 5.3 | 74. 
4. 62. 
Beverages......_. eee 5. 5 | 65. 
Fats and oils_.... : 7 55. 1 | 
| A tt I oe * 5. 77. 


| 


DPOouraocurw- OH qm 
Cabs cr I Se be 


oo 


| 
| 
| 
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TABLE 2.—Average Retail Prices of 61 Foods in 51 Large Cities Combined, Octo}r. 
September, and August 1939 and October 1938 





Article 








Sept. 19 Aug. 15 


Cereals and bakery products: 
Cereals: 
Flour, wheat 10 pounds. 
Macaroni _——~  - & 
Wheat cereal 3_____28-0z. package 
Corn flakes_________8-oz. ae. 
Corn meal 


VrONN@ 


—DABOwoMrN 


ns 


Bakery products: 
Bread, white 
Bread, whole-wheat 
Bread, rye 
Soda crackers 

Meats: 

Beef: 
Round steak_______- : 
EEE es 
S| Sere» 

eal: 





6o~S 
mre O 





lb eer traeatetintieets 
k: 
Chops 


- 


Rib chops 
Poultry: 

Roasting chickens__....___-- do. 
Fish: 

Salmon, pink_____.__._16-oz. can 

See 
Dairy products: 


Cheese 
Milk, fresh (del. and store).?_ 
Milk, fresh (delivered) 
Milk, fresh (store) 
— evaporated 


~“ 


o.5 


CDQ uwnd to ~~ 


ce 
2 


$@ NI So $0 Go Sr Se Sop 


Coe %© of > Ve O ™ Go CoD ce ™ H&A DB © 


Beans, green 

RS 

Ses bunch... 
head __ 


Lo) 
SNe 

Ww 
AIS Se 


—mMOOnmNNH Oe 


~ 


w 
92 IS 99 0 


~~ oO AGakNwwW@QOCwno 


Ww 
2 0 Be G0 G0 


Sweetpotatoes 
Canned: 


ne 
— m2 


S290 90 58 
a 
ons goo @ESS: 


Beverages: 
SET Se eee ~~ 


~ % 
go 28 





ao. oo aD OwWD 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 2.—Average Retail Prices of 61 Foods in 51 Large Cities Combined, October, 
September, and August 1939 and October 1938—Continued 





1939 





Article 
7! | Sept. 192 Sept. 19 





Fats and oils: Cents Cents 
Lard Le ‘ 13.0 13. 2 
Shortening, other than lard— 

In cartons... A — 12.6 
In other containers..._......do__- .§ 19.9 
Mayonnaise_____.............¥ pint q 16.8 
Oleomargarine._______- ; 16.1 
Peanut butter___-_- te : 17.9 

Sugar and sweets: 
sg ae RST ESP Se ..10 pounds. 64.0 
ET cnnwnaneseceeds 24-0z. can. 3. 13.6 | 
Molasses *___...............18-0z can_-| 3. 13.4 


. 
= 














ann orn we 


ww 








! Preliminary. 


? Revised. +) prices substituted for those of certain service stores as of September 1939. 
Not included in index. 


‘ Since April 1939 prices of canned corn have been based upon quotations of cream style only and are not 
strictly comparable with prices for earlier months, which included both cream style and whole-kernel corn. 


TaBLE 3.— Indexes of the Average Retail Cost of All Foods, by Regions and Cities, October, 
September, and August 1939, and October 1938 


[1923-25 = 100} 





1939 1939 


Region and city Sols a oe Regionandcity {§ | | ~ = ae 
Oct. | Sept. Oct. | Sept. | Aug. |~’*" 
71 | 19 5 | 17 19 1s | 


75 

69. 
80. 
76. 
75. 
74. 
70. 


77 


Atlanta___- 72. 73. 
Baltimore____. 83.1 | 
Charleston, 8. C 79. 
Jacksonville_..__| 78. 
Norfolk | 76. 
Richmond__. 69. : 
Savannah __. ot. we 
Washington, 

OT age 80. ¢ 


United States_______ 78 5. 4 South Atlantic......._| 77. 7 


wn 


New England...._.__| 75. 
Boston... ee 
Bridgeport 80. 
Fall River___- 79. 
Manchester 79 
New Haven___. 79. 
Portland, Me 76. 
Providence....... 76. 


—) > © 
Or Oe s10O0r 0 
COUN Aaw-1. 
Sse & © 


oN oOaAOoOKWo eS 
one 
Nanna. WOwe ] 
wo 


io™) 


78. 


Middle Atlantic_._.._| 79. 
Buffalo__..____- 76. 
Newark_______- 81. 
New York_. | 
Philadelphia 79. 
Pittsburgh ____- 74. 
Rochester_......| 76. 
Scranton 75. 


East South Central | 
Birmingham. 
Louisville_____- 


Mobile 


West South Central - 
Dallas 
Houston 
Little Rock 
New Orleans 


“SIS OD 


NIwOano = 


IDOwWrwo~I1® oon 


East North Central._._| 77. 
Chicago .| 79. 
Cipeinnati 77. 
Cleveland... ae oa 
Columbus, Ohio- | 75. 
ae 75. 
semanas 77. 
Milwaukee : 80. 
Peoria_____- 78. 
Springfield, Ill _ - 


West North Central__| 81. 
Kansas City__._| 80. 
Minneapolis._...| 84. 
Omaha 77. 


ann 1. i! nNnxnanonw o 


| Mountain...._...__. 
Butte 
Denver a 
Salt Lake City_. 


Pacific ..... sin | 
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Los Angeles. 
Portland, Oreg__| 
San Francisco 
Seattle 
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Indexes of retail food costs for October, September, and Auc 
1939 and October 1938, 1932, and 1929 are shown in table 1. 

Prices of 22 of the 61 priced foods were lower in October tha: 
September, 22 were higher, and 17 were unchanged. 

Average prices of each of the 61 foods for 51 cities combined are 
shown in table 2 for October, September, and August 1939, 
October 1938. 


Details by Regions and Cities 


The average decrease of 0.8 percent between September and Octoler 
in costs of food for 51 cities was due to lower costs in 45 cities and 
higher costs in 6 cities. The greatest decreases were 4.0 percent in 
Richmond and 3.5 percent in Salt Lake City. Chicago and Los 
Angeles each reported an increase of about 1.5 percent. 

Indexes of food costs by regions and cities are presented in table : 
for October, September, and August 1939, and October 1938. 


PPPOOOOS 
COAL PRICES IN SEPTEMBER 1939 


RETAIL prices of coal as of the 15th of March, June, September, anc 
December are collected in 51 cities. Average prices of both bitumi- 
nous coal and Pennsylvania anthracite advanced slightly between 
June and September. ‘The increases were less than the usual seasona! 
advance as shown by prices collected by the Bureau for those months 
for the past 20 years. 

The increase of 2.1 percent for bituminous coal was a little greater 
than in 1938, but less than for any other year since 1934. Thi 
average price of bituminous coal in September 1939 was about 3) 
percent lower than in September 1920. Approximately 25 percent 
of this decrease occurred prior to 1925. 

Prices of stove and chestnut sizes of Pennsylvania anthracit 
showed less of an increase between June and September 1939 than 1 
any of the preceding 20 years except 1926 when the change for the 
3-month period was practically the same as in 1939. Prices decline: 
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about 29 percent between September 1920 and September 1939. The 
general trend was slightly downward through 1931 after which prices 
receded approximately 24 percent. 

Prices of pea and buckwheat sizes of Pennsylvania anthracite 
increased 0.6 and 0.9 percent, respectively, between June and Sep- 
tember 1939 and were slightly higher than in September 1938. These 
sizes Were not priced for early years. 

A price increase of 2.2 percent between June and September was 
recorded for Arkansas anthracite. The average price was, however, 
4.9 percent lower than in September 1938. Colorado and New 
Mexico anthracite have shown no change during the year. 

Average prices of coal, together with indexes for bituminous coal 
and for Pennsylvania anthracite compared with the 3-year period, 
October 1922 through September 1925 as 100, are presented in table 4 
for September and June 1939 and September 1938. 


TABLE 4.—Average Retail Prices of Coal, September and June 1939 and September 1938 





| Index of retail price | Percentage 
Average retail price per (October 1922-Sep- | change, Sept. 
ton of 2,000 pounds tember 1925= 100) | 15, 1939, com- 
pared with— 


Article 
1939 1939 


Sept. " Sept. June Sept 
: 5, 1938) 5, 1938 | 15, 1939 | 15, 193s 
sept. | June | !51938) cont. | gune | 15 1938 | 15, 1939 | 15, 19 
15! 15 15! 15 


Bituminous coal (38 cities), old 
| = Siete $8. 28 
Pennsylvania anthracite (25 cities), | 
new series: 3 
10. 4 
10. 5 
y 8.5 
Buckwheat._._____- 7. 5 
Western anthracite: ? | 
Arkansas (8 cities) | 11.85 | 
Colorado (1 city) -- 15. 81 
New Mexico (1 city) . 23. 69 | 





! Preliminary. 

? Unweighted average. Weighted composite prices are in preparation. 

3 Weighted on the basis of the distribution by rail or rail and tidewater to each city during the 12-month 
period from Aug. 1, 1935, to July 31, 1936. 


Details by Kinds of Coal ' 


Bituminous coal.—Prices of one or more kinds of bituminous coal 
are reported from 47 of the 51 cities. Prices of low-volatile coal from 
28 cities and of eastern high-volatile coal from 27 cities are secured 
from the Atlantic and Central areas. Seventeen of lese cities report 
on both kinds. Western high-volatile coal is repeesented by prices 
from 20 cities in the Central and Pacific areas. Nine of these cities 
do not report for other kinds of bituminous coal. 


! A mimeographed report of prices by cities is available upon request. 
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Prices of low-volatile coal tended upward between June and Septem. 
ber in most of the 28 cities from which prices were secured, and 
increases were reported for about half of the cities reporting on 
eastern and western high-volatile coals. 

Anthracite.—Prices of Pennsylvania anthracite advanced in a foy 
cities but remained practically unchanged over the 3-month period in 
a majority of the 25 reporting cities. The general price level of 
Arkansas anthracite advanced slightly due to increases in 3 of the ¢ 
reporting cities. There were no changes in prices of Colorado and 
New Mexico anthracite either for the quarterly period or for the year 








Wholesale Prices 










£ on 
. few 
Oi in 
“ . WHOLESALE PRICES IN OCTOBER 1939 
ie 8 
nd DURING October, the advance in wholesale commodity prices, which 
year rose sharply following the outbreak of war in Europe, continued, but 





at a slower rate. The all-commodity index of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics increased from 79.1 for September to 79.4 for October, a 
gain of 0.4 percent. Compared with the October 1938 level, the 
index is 2.3 percent higher. 

Of the 10 major group classifications, the index numbers advanced 
for each, with the exception of the farm products and foods groups. 
The level for farm products averaged 2.3 percent lower and for foods, 
2.4 percent. The increases ranged from 1.0 percent for chemicals 
and drugs to 6.2 percent for hides and leather products. 










Influenced principally by declining prices for farm products, the 
raw materials group index dropped 0.4 percent. The index is 2.0 per- 






cent above a year ago and now stands at 72.3 percent of the 1926 
average. After rising nearly 10 percent during September, semi- 
manufactured commodity prices continued the upward movement 







and increased 1.6 percent. Average wholesale prices of finished prod- 
ucts were 0.5 percent above the September level and 1.5 percent 
higher than in October 1938. 

Wholesale prices of nonagricultural commodities, represented by 
“all commodities other than farm products,’ advanced 0.9 percent 
to 82.0, the index being 2.6 percent higher than a year ago. The 
index for ‘fall commodities other than farm products and foods,”’ 
reflecting the movement in prices of industrial commodities, rose 2.1 
percent. This was a net increase of approximately 4 percent over 
the August level. Prices of industrial commodities were 3.3 percent 
above October 1938. 

Contrasted with the sharp and abrupt rise in wholesale market 
prices of farm products following the outbreak of war in Europe, the 
October prices for grains, livestock and poultry, leaf tobacco, and 
certain fruits and vegetables averaged considerably lower. Important 
individual items showing declining prices are barley, corn, oats, wheat, 
cows, steers, hogs, live poultry, apples (Chicago market), lemons, 
oranges, peanuts, alfalfa seed, tobacco, dried beans, onions, sweet- 
potatoes, and white potatoes (Portland, Oreg.). Higher prices are 
























1 More detailed information on wholesale prices is given in the Wholesale Price pamphlet and will he 
furnished upon request. 
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reported for ewes, wethers, rye, cotton, eggs, apples (New York yn 
Seattle markets), alfalfa, clover and timothy hay, hops, fresh milk. 
flaxseed, wool, and white potatoes (Boston, Chicago and New York 
markets). The decline brought the farm products group index {o 
67.1 percent of the 1926 average and 0.4 percent higher than October 
1938. 

Average wholesale prices of foods were 2.4 percent below the Sey- 
tember level. The present decline is a result of lower prices for cereg| 
products, fruits and vegetables, meats, and other foods, including lard. 
oleomargarine, glucose, oleo oil, pepper, raw and granulated sugar. 
edible tallow, and vegetable oils. Other important food items which 
show price decreases are rye and wheat flour, hominy grits, cornmeal, 
rice, dried and canned fruits, and bananas. The subgroup of dairy 
products shows an increase of 5.9 percent, influenced by higher prices 
for butter, cheese, and evaporated, powdered, and fresh milk. Ave: 
age wholesale prices of meats are 7.5 percent lower than they were in 
September. With the exception of ham and mess pork which showed 
fractional advances, all meat items were considerably lower. Other 
important food items which showed price increases were cocoa beat 
powdered cocoa, coffee, copra, canned salmon, cured fish, pean 
butter, and eggs. The October index for foods is 73.3, which compares 
with 75.1 for September and 73.5 for a year ago. 

An increase of 15.4 percent in hides and skins, which followed the 
26-percent increase in September, together with smaller increases | 
shoes, leather, and certain leather products, caused the hides 
leather products group index to rise 6.2 percent, which almost equal 
the 6.3-percent advance during September. Average prices for 
important items in the group were higher. 

In the textile-products group all subgroups contributed to the 5 
percent rise. Clothing prices advanced 1.8 percent; cotton textiles 
rose 5.5 percent; hosiery and underwear, 1.1 percent; silk and rayon 
6.5 percent; woolen and worsted goods, 8.7 percent; and other textile 
products, including burlap, fibers, twine, rope, and jute varns, showed 
an increase of 12.2 percent. The index for the group is 75.5 perce! 
of the 1926 average and 14.0 percent above the corresponding mont!) 
of last year. 

The index for fuel and lighting materials increased 1.5 percent, wit! 
each subgroup showing a higher level. Pronounced price advance 
were reported for anthracite and bituminous coal, beehive cok: 
Pennsylvania crude petroleum, Pennsylvania gasoline and kerosene 

Average prices for metals and metal products were slightly mor 
than 1 percent above September. With the exception of the indexe 
for agricultural implements and plumbing and heating, all subgroup- 
showed higher averages. Wholesale prices of agricultural implement: 
declined fractionally, and the level for plumbing and heating items 


remained unchanged from the preceding month. Important item: 
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which showed lower prices were 3-4 plow tractors, malleable iron cast- 
ings, bar silver, and pig tin. 

Building-material prices during October were 2.1 percent above 
September. The subgroup of brick and tile advanced 0.5 percent; 
lumber 4.6 percent; paint and paint materials, 1.2 percent; and other 
building materials, including reinforcing bars, gravel, wire nails, 
plaster, prepared roofing, sand, and wood screws, 1.8 percent. Deliv- 
ered prices of cement remained unchanged from the month before. 
Compared with October 1938 wholesale prices of building materials 
were 3.3 percent higher. 

With the exception of the subgroup of mixed fertilizers, all subgroups 
of the chemicals and drugs classification contributed to the 1.0 percent 
advance in the index for the group. The housefurnishing goods group 
index was 1.4 percent higher because of advancing prices for furnish- 
ings and furniture. 






During October prices of cattle feed averaged 11.2 percent lower and 
erude rubber, 10.5 percent. Paper and pulp prices advanced 5.5 
percent, and automobile tires and tubes showed no change. 









Index numbers for the groups and subgroups of commodities for 
September and October 1939 and October 1938 are shown in table 1. 


Tasie 1.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups and Subgroups of Commodities 


[1926 = 100] 












Sep- Sep 
Octo- Octo- Octo- Octo- 
. tem- ‘ - , tem- 
Group and subgroup ber har ber Group and subgroup her “o ber 
1939 1938 1939 1938 


1939 wen 1929 








All commodities , 79.4 | 79.11] 77.6 Metals—C ontinued. 























Iron and steel___-_-. — | 96.0 | 95. 5 96.9 
farm products____. asks 7.1} 68.7] 66.8 || Motor vehicles 2 ..| 93.9 | 92.) 95. 0 
Grains...... . 61.6 | 65.1 50. 8 Nonferrous metals | 85.3 | 84.7 76, 2 
Livestock and poultry 70.5 | 76.3 76. 2 Plumbing and heating 79.3 | 79.3 78.5 
Other farm products --| 66.1 | 64.6 65. 0 Building materials___- 92.8 | 90.9/ 89.8 
EP Mee ete 73.3 | 76.1 73. 5 Brick and tile 91.5 | 91.0 91.1 
Dairy products 78.9 | 74.5 71.6 Cement 3 91.3 | 91.3 O. 7 
Cereal products 78.0) 78.8 75. 1 Lumber 98.0 | 93.7 90. 3 
Fruits and vegetables 60.2 | 62.8 57.5 Paint and paint materials 85.7 | 84.7 81.1 
Meats aanee 74.9 | 81.0 83.3 Plumbing and heating 79.3 | 79.3] 78.5 
Other foods_____. 70.2 | 71.7 70.4 Structural steel : 107.3 |107.3 | 107.3 
Hides and leather products |104.6 | 98.5 | 93.4 Other building materials saad Ctl increas 
Shoes_- * ..|105.7 |101.8 | 100.3 || Chemicals and drugs =" 700) 97.31 Vv.4 
Hides and skins ‘ --|112.4 | 97.4 82. 1 Chemicals 82.1 | 81.2] 80.5 
Leather_. ‘ .-| 97.8 | 92. 0 84.6 |} Drugsand pharmaceuticals_| 74.4 | 72.8 74.9 
Other leather products.....| 99.3 | 97.1 96.9 || Fertilizer materials_ _- 70.6 | 69.2 67.5 
Textile products........_.___. 75.5 | 71.7| @62/||, Mixed fertilizers 2.6) 72.6) 73.4 
Sa 83.2 | 81.7 81.6 || Housefurnishing goods 87.8 | 86.6 85.7 
Cotton goods * 74.3 | 70.4 64.6 +. Furnishings 93.7 | 91.7 89. 3 
Hosiery and underwear_...| 63.5 | 62.8 59.9 Furniture__.___. 81.7 | 81.3 §2. 1 
Silk and rayon_-- 46.2 | 43.4 | 30.9 : ry = 
Woolen and worsted goods_| 91.3 | 84.0 76.3 egy cme a 5 osinee 4 n 6 an 6 s 
Other textile products | 78.3 | 69 35.3 | - ee <hee ai a 
ther textile pro lucts | 8.3 | 69.8 65.3 | Cattle feed Te | 82.9 | 93.4 6h & 
Fuel and lighting materials_....| 73.9 | 72.8 | 75.4 Paper and pulp_____.._--- | 86.31 81.8] 81.7 
iE SES 75.3 | 72.5 79. 1 | Rubber, crude__........-- 42.7 | 47.7 35.3 
Bituminous coal ...-| 98.2 | 96.7 | 98.7 Other miscellaneous. -...._| 85.4 | 82.8 81.2 
Coke ys 4. § 2 ; 
"see si gsideet Relea i 5, wy eo ee Raw materials See ann | 72.3 | 72.6) 70.9 
Ges Mpegs OF a7 1 || Semimanufactured articles... 83.1 | 81.8 | 75.9 
ee ee eae ‘ | e545 | -o o || Finished products {2.3 | 81.9 81.1 
atroala . ste ! )| 53.31 53.8 he as i , 
Petroleum products____-- 4. ( | 3.3 | 53. All commodities other than 
Metals and metal products___- | 95.8 | 94.8 | 95.3 || farm products a 82.0 | 81.3 79.9 
Agricultural implements 93.4 | 93.5) 95.4 | All commodities other than | | 
Farm machinery | 94.6 | 94.7 96.8 || farm ne-eduete and fonds aan} R21 R11 
1 Data not available. 3 Preliminary revision—see pp. 11 and 12 of March 





? Preliminary revision. 1939 “‘Wholesale Prices.”’ 
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Index Numbers by Commodity Groups, 1926 to October 1939 





Index numbers of wholesale prices by commodity groups for selected 
years from 1926 to 1938, inclusive, and by months from October 19:8 
to October 1939, inclusive, are shown in table 2. 


TABLE 2.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, by Groups of Commodities 


[1926100] 





| Hides Fuel 
| Farm and |Textile) {S| ; : a 

Year and month prod- | Foods |leather| prod- and “~ ing | icals 
ucts prod- ucts | mate- and | 


Metals 14_| Oham.| House- 

| Build-| Chem- fare Mis- 
nish- cell - 
ing neou 
oods | 


ucts . | rials | drugs | g 
| | | 


” —| 

By years: 

1926 wc | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100 .0 | 100.0 | 100 

1929 { 9 | 109.1} 90 ; ‘ 

1932 | 48.% 0} 72.91 54.§ 

1933 . 5 | 60.5 80. § 

1936 ( 2.1 05 

1937 ite 86 5.5 104. 6 

1938 = § 3.6 Yy2. } 

By months: 

1938: 
October... 6 3. 93. - 
November | 67.8 | .1 | 94.6 

December __- 6 3.1] 93. 

1939: 
January 7.2) 71.5] 93 
February 2 | 5 | Q1.§ 
March aa - 91. 
April ; 38. 6 90. § 
May — ‘em % 91.6 
June 4) 67.6 92.3 
July ee Fie 92. 5 
August ae F * 92 
September P 5 98. 
October. 


CoONnNnNjw 


~Iis) 





SS a 
a. <3 oo 
a8 OF Se 


WW 


= ne ee 


Jt J se] 3 sss 
“Ic 


WINN N H&S & HS & tv 


Oe ee ee ee BS 8 he | 





The price trend for specified years and months since 1926 is show 
in table 3 for the-following groups of commodities: Raw materials 
semimanufactured articles, finished products, commodities other tha 
farm products, and commodities other than farm products and foods 
The list of commodities included under the classifications “Rav 
materials,’’ “Semimanufactured articles,’? and ‘Finished products 
was given in the December and Year 1938 issue of the Wholesal: 
Price pamphlet. 
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TaB LE 3.— Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, by Special Groups of Commodities 
[1926100] 





| All | All 
| All | com- | | | All | com- 
Semi-) | com- | mod- | | Semi- | com- | mod- 
Raw man-| F ‘in- | mod- | ities Raw |man-| Fin- | mod-| ities 
ear and month | mate-| ufac- | ished] ities | other |] Year and month | mate-| ufac- | ished| ities | other 
| rials | tured)prod-| other) than rials | tured) prod- | other| than 
arti- ucts | than | farm | arti- | ucts than | farm 
cles farm | prod- cles | farm | prod- 
prod-| ucts | prod-| ucts 
ucts | and | ucts | and 
| foods foods 
j ; 





By years: | By months—Con.- | 
|100. 0 |100. 0}: tinued. 
| 93.9 | 94.5 | 93.3 | 5 |] 1939: 
55.1 | 49. % ig January 
56.5 | 65. February 
| 79.9 | 75.§ | 





M: irc h_ 
84 RS. : 


-9 


Onnowsr 


By months: 
1938: J 
October : 75.9 1.1 | . August 
November._..| 71. 76.2 .5 | 79. 30. September - 
December._..| 70.9 | 75.2 | 8 q 4a October _- 


me 
te 40. 32.2 | 3 | 


tn ee WO ROBO 
mercer Tor al 
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Weekly Fluctuations 


Weekly fluctuations in the major commodity group classifications 
during September and October are shown by the index numbers in 
table 4. 


TABLE 4.—-Weekly Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Commodity Groups, September 
and October 1939 


[1926 = 100] 





Oct. | Oct. | Oct. | Oct. * sepa Se 
Commodity group 28, 21, 14, 7 : 23, 1f, 9. 


4s 


1939 | 1939 | 1939 | 1939 193S | 1939 | 1939 
| 





All commodities _._ : ¢ s. 95 | 79 


! 
A] 
w 


17931 78.4 


Farm products ; 2 7. ie 9.3 | 69.5 | 69 68. 1 
Foods. ___. : 3] 73.2 | 72.71 725 75.1 | 75.8 | 74.5 
Hi:es and leather products __ IRE YE 100.4 | 98.3 | 96.0 
Textile products. 72.3 | 


a conde an | 3.8 | 73.4 | 71.4 | 68.4 
Fuel and lighting materials ' : ; .4 8 | 74.2 | 74. .0 


i 


Metals and metal products 5 . .3 | 95.! 5. 95. 95.2 
Building materials 3. ( 91 
EEE EE — a ee ees .§ 8 7 77. § 


Housefurnishing goods 9. ; 9. 9.2 | 89.1 | 89.1 | 88.8 
Miscellaneous 


C3 -i am OK =IN 
wnoorna Nnwnan 


ee eee inte amauta 
Semimanufactured articles 

Finished products Pe: 
All commodities other than farm products. “an 
All commodities other than farm products and 



































Recent Publications of Labor Interest 


NOVEMBER 1939 
Child Labor and Child Welfare 


Conference on children in a democracy; papers and discussions at initial ~ses 
held in Washington, D. C., April 26, 19389. Washington, U. 8S. Childr 
Bureau, 1939. 149 pp. 

A brief report on this session was published in the June 1939 issue of the Mont 

Labor Review (p. 1312). 


Federal regulation of child labor, 1906-38. By Grace Abbott. (In Social Ser 
Review, Chicago, September 1939, pp. 409-430.) 


One year of Federal child labor control. By Beatrice McConnell. (In Ameri 
Child, National Child Labor Committee, New York City, October 19: 
pp. 1, 3, and November 1939, pp. 1, 3.) 

The first of these articles deals with administration and enforcement of the c! 
labor provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act. The second article discu 
regulation in specific fields—hazardous occupations, agriculture, employment 
children 14 and 15 years old; some general results of the legislation; and suggest: 
future action. 


Compilacién de las leyes y disposiciones sobre menores en Costa Rica. (In Bolet 
del Patronato Nacional de la Infancia, San José, January 15, 1939, pp. 120 
1386.) 

Deals with Costa Rican legislation on working conditions of minors and t 
application of the workmen’s compensation law with respect to minors. 


Conciliation and Arbitration 


Activities of U. S. Conciliation Service, July 1939 and year 1938-389. Washingt: 
Y 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1939. 4 pp. (Serial No. R. 996, rep: 
from September 1939 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Code de la conciliation et de V'arbitrage dans les conflits du travail. Paris, PF. 
Boccard, 1939. 167 pp. 
Official texts of French laws, decrees, and regulations dealing with conciliati: 
and arbitration. 


Le contentieux du conflit collectif de travail. By H. Pécout and F. Pécout. Paris 
Librairie de Recueil Sirey, 1938. 109 pp. 
Practical commentary on the French law of March 4, 1938, establishing pr 
cedure in conciliation and arbitration cases. 


( ooperatt ve Movement 


A list of recent books and pamphlets on cooperation in the United States and foreig? 
countries (supplementary to mimeographed list of 1937). Compiled by Grac« 
Hadley Fuller. Washington, U.S. Library of Congress, Division of Bibliog 
raphy, June 22, 1939. 44 pp.; mimeographed. 
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Manual for cooperative directors. By V.S. Alanne. Superior, Wis., Cooperative 
Publishing Association, 1938. 208 pp. 

Jovers, in simple terms, the various matters on which directors of cooperative 
associations needtobeinformed. Discusses democracy of control in a cooperative; 
qualifications of board members; what they should know about cooperative 
principles and methods, bookkeeping, financial statements, parliamentary 
procedure; their administrative work; how the board functions; how to analyze 
a financial statement; and various methods of financial control for the cooperative. 







CPO 





Financing farmers’ cooperatives. By E. A. Stokdvk. Washington, U. 8S. Farm 
Credit Administration, 1939. 13 pp. (Circular E-20.) 

Takes up the following points to be considered in the financing of a cooperative: 
Estimating the capital requirements, the sources of cooperative capital, financing 
on the revolving-capital plan, the reed of reserves, budgeting of expenditures, 
and the use of audits and financial statements. 







The story of farmers’ cooperatives. By R.H. Elsworth. Washington, U.S. Farm 
Credit Administration, 1939. 29 pp., charts, illus. (Circular E—23.) 
Excellent short history of the development of farmers’ cooperatives in the 
United States, both purchasing and marketing. 






Using your purchasing association. By Joseph G. Knapp. Washington, U. S. 
Farm Credit Administration, 1939. 13 pp., illus. (Cireular I-11.) 

One of a series, “‘You and your co-op’’, describing the various types of farm- 
ers’ cooperatives and their advantages to the individual member. Others in the 
series relate to marketing cooperatives (handling, respectively, livestock, wool, 
fruits and vegetables, poultry and eggs, fluid milk, ete.), a creamery, cotton gin, 
farmers’ insurance association, production credit association, etc. 










Cost and Standards of Living 






Differences in living costs in northern and southern cities. Washington, U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1939. 17 pp. (Serial No. R. 963, reprint from 
July 1939 Monthly Labor Review.) 






Family income and erpenditures—Plains and Mountain Region: Part 1, Family 
income. By Gertrude Schmidt Weiss, Day Monroe, Kathryn Cronister. 
Washington, U. 8. Department of Agriculture, 1939. 329 pp., charts. 
(Miscellaneous publication No. 345; Consumer purchases study, Urban and 
village series.) 









Money dishursements of wage earners and clerical workers in five cities in West 
North Central-Mountain Region, 1934-36. By Faith M. Williams and Alice 
C. Hanson. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1939. 390 pp. 
(Bulletin No. 641.) 


Clothing hudge's—prices for San Francisco, March 1939. (Supplement to quantity 
and cost budgets for four income levels.) Berkeley, University of California, 
Heller Committee for Research in Social Economics, 1939. 34 pp.; mimeo- 
graphed. 










A study of the dietary and value of living of 44 Japanese families in Hawaii. By 
Carey D. Miller. Honolulu, University of Hawaii, 1938. 27 pp. (Research 
publication No. 18.) 


A study of the incomes and disbursements of 218 middle-income families in Hono- 
lulu. By Harold J. Hoflich, William H. Taylor, Lauren W. Casaday. 
Honolulu, University of Hawaii, 1938. 35 pp. (Research publication 
No. 17.) 
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Adjusting your business to war. By Leo M. Cherne. 
Institute of America, Inc., 1939. 238 pp. 
Study of experience in the World War and discussion of studies made in the 
field of plans for dealing with the problems of a possible future war. The author 
discusses the researches of official agencies in proposed plans for industrial 
mobilization, including control] of labor, mobilization of manpower, and regula- 
tion of prices. 
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Does distribution cost too much? A review of the costs involved in current ma 
ing methods and a program for improvement. New York, Twentieth Cen 
Fund, 1939. 403 pp., charts. 

The many causes of excessive distribution costs are described as ranging fro; 
duplication of sales efforts to unwise price policies. The recommendations 
grouped under three main heads, namely, consumer knowledge, efficient p, 
formance, and legislative restrictions and regulations. Among the many go\ 
ernmental aids recommended are the expansion and better coordination of G 
ernment agencies to provide information for consumers and to test and appra 
consumer goods; further measures for eliminating fraud and misrepresentati 
assistance in the development and adoption of improved methods of cost 
counting and analysis; and the improvement and expansion of public statist 
on distribution. The recommendations for nongovernmental action m 
directly affecting wage earners and possible action by them are in relation 
consumer cooperatives and consumers’ group-buying agencies. 


Industrial market data handbook of the United States. By O. C. Hollera: 
Washington, U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 1939. 90 
pp., charts. (Domestic commerce series, No. 107.) 

The handbook is described as ‘‘an effort to assemble for each of the 3,07! 
counties of the United States the basic statistical facts upon which manufactu: 
of industrial goods and supplies may build their individual market studies, and 
thereby, measure the possibility of economical and profitable distribution of 
their merchandise in every section and every industry of the country.” Its 

ossible uses are of course not limited to the promotion of intelligent marketing 

t summarizes conveniently a large amount of Census data, as, for example, em 

ployment and wages in cities of 10,000 population and over. Much informat 

~ given that has been newly collected and that is here presented for the first 

ime. 


Government and economic life: Development and current issues of American public 
policy. Volume I. By Leverett S. Lyon, Myron W. Watkins, Victor 
Abramson. Washington, Brookings Institution, 1939. 519 pp. (Institute 
of Economies publication No. 79.) 

This volume deals with what the authors describe as “government and private 
enterprise generally’; the second is planned to cover ‘‘those segments of economi: 
life and those occasions in which governmental action has taken special forms or 
gone over into direct governmental production.” 


L’intervention de Vétat en matitre économique. By Henry Laufenburger. Paris 
Librairie Générale de Droit et de Jurisprudence, 1939. 371 pp. 
A study of the growing participation of government in economic affairs 
different countries. 


Holyoke, Massachusetts: A case history of the industrial revolution in America 
By Constance McLaughlin Green. New Haven, Yale University Press, 
1939. 425 pp., bibliography, charts, map, illus. (Yale historical publica 
tions, Miscellany X X XIV.) 

There are discussions of the distinctive industries and traits of the city, but 
the interest of the volume is largely as an illustration of the historical back 
ground of a more or less typical industrial center. Two of the 13 chapters deal 
specifically with labor. In addition, there is much incidental information relat 
ing to housing, living conditions, education, and community problems as they 
affected the workers. 


The rise of modern industry in Sweden. By G. A. Montgomery. London, P. 8 
King & Sons, Ltd., 1939. 287 pp., map. (Stockholm University, Institute 
for Social Sciences, Stockholm economic studies, No. 8.) 

The author describes and analyzes the rise and comparative well-being of in- 
dustrial Sweden, which he attributes to a number of causes, such as the absence 
of militarism, limitation of Government interference in the life of the country, 
intelligence and education of the people, and maintenance of normal industrial 
relations by the cooperative attitude of all elements of the population. 


Employment and Unemployment 


Estimated number of workers in April 1939, subject to provisions of Fair Labor 
Standards Act, effective October 24, 1939. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1939. 64 pp.; mimeographed. 
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Lhe fourth Fortune round table: How can the United States achieve full employment? 
(In Fortune, New York, October 1939, pp. 41-43 et seq.) 

Seventeen leaders from agricultural, labor, industrial, financial, political, and 
economic fields agreed that the wants of the people of this country are far from 
being gratified; that American industry’s inventive and productive genius holds 
great promise for the years to come; and that ample supplies of funds are avail- 
able for financing new enterprises and technological development, while raw 
materials are also abundant. In the face of these indisputable facts the members 
of the round table proceeded to discuss why these tangible and intangible resources 
are not being utilized in full. 


Canada’s unemployment problem. By H. M. Cassidy and others; edited by L. 
Richter. ‘Toronto, Macmillan Co. of Canada, Ltd., 1939. 414 pp. 

This volume, the first of a series of studies to be published under the auspices 
of the Institute of Public Affairs at Dalhousie University, is a cooperative under- 
taking which pools the resources of a group of persons who have had special 
experience in handling or studying unemployment and unemployment-relief 
problems. 


Report of Assistant Secretary of Labor, New Zealand, upon activities and proceedings 
under Employment Promotion Act. Wellington, Department of Labor, Em- 
ployment Division, 1939. 26 pp. 

Shows the work accomplished in assisted employments on farms and in cities, 
with a section on employment of youths. 


Housing and Building Operations 


Urban and rural housing. Geneva, League of Nations, Economic Intelligence 
Service, 1939. xxxvi, 159 pp. 
A general discussion of housing, and of housing shortages, standards, and 
financial questions, is followed by statements on urban and rural housing in @ 
number of countries. 


Homes for low wage earners of Denver. Denver, Housing Action Committee, 
[1939 ?]. 24 pp., charts, illus. 
Considers the existence and cost of slums, and the national and local plans for 
providing low-cost housing. 


Forty years of housing: The record of the tenement house committee, Charity Organi- 
zation Society of City of New York, 1898-1938. New York, Charity Organi- 
zation Society, Committee on Housing, 1938. 48 pp.; mimeographed. 


Report of Department of Local Government and Public Health [Ireland], 1937-1938. 
Dublin, 1939. 270 pp. 
A section on housing includes a review of legislation and public housing 
operations. 


Bibliography and guide to literature on housing in Latin America. New York, 
New York City Housing Authority, 1939. 75 pp.; mimeographed. (Publi- 
cation of New York City Works Progress Administration, Division of For- 
eign Housing Studies.) 


The economics of building. By Herbert W. Robinson. London, P. 8. King & 
Son, Ltd., 1939. 162 pp., charts. 

Treats the various economic aspects of building, and concludes that the industry 
must be prepared for a period of declining activity since its future is not likely 
to bring a continued boom in residential construction. Residential building is 
stated to be more important for the industry as a whole than industrial, commer- 
cial, and other branches. 


Industrial Accidents and Workmen’s Compensation 


Industrial accidents in Illinois for year 1988. Chicago, Illinois Department of 


Labor, Division of Statistics and Research, [1939]. 180 pp., charts; mimeo- 
graphed. 


A statistical study of all accident and occupational disease claims filed with Industrial 
Commission of Ohio during calendar year 1938, with summary of years 1929- 
$8, inclusive. Columbus, Industrial Commission, 1939. 27 pp. 
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Coal-mine mechanization and accident-frequency rates of hand and mechar 
loading in IUinois. By A. U. Miller. Washington, U. S. Bureau of Mi 
1939. 31 pp., charts; mimeographed. (Information circular 7063.) 

















Clo 
Ignition of firedamp by explosives. By Bernard Lewis and Guenther von F |). 
Washington, U. S. Bureau of Mines, 1939. 11 pp., illus.; mimeographed 
(Report of investigations, 3463.) Col 
Technical study of factors in the ignition of firedamp by explosives. 
Recent research by Bureau of Mines on ignition of firedamp by explosives. 
S. L. Gerhard, J. C. Holtz, Wilbert J. Huff. Washington, U. &. Bureay «: | 
Mines, 1939. 12 pp., charts, illus.; mimeographed. (Report of inv rel: 
gations, 3464.) As 
Notes on large-scale tests of explosibility of coal dusts, made in the United Sta ws 
and Great Britain. By H. P. Greenwald. Washington, U. 8S. Bureau w] 
Mines, 1939. 9 pp., charts; mimeographed. (Report of investigatio 
3462.) Co 
Annual summary of injuries in petroleum industry, for 19388. New York, Ameri: 
Petroleum Institute, Department of Accident Prevention, 1939. 18 
chart. WV 
Industrial Hygiene and Occupational Diseases 
. NS, 
An industrial department of health. Chicago, Northwestern University Med 
School, Department of Industrial Medicine, 1939. 56 pp. (Bulletin No. 9 
The principles and policies of an adequate medical service for industry are d le 
cussed in this pamphlet, which also brings together the opinions of many aut! S 
on the organization of an industrial medical department, the importance of ph i 
cal examinations, care in cases of industrial injury and occupational disease, e' . 
) 
The work of an industrial hygiene division in a State [New York] department of lal i] 
Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, Division of Labor Standards, 19 § 
24 pp., illus. (Bulletin No. 31.) e 
Industrial health survey. Chicago, Northwestern University Medical Sch ( 
Department of Industrial Medicine, 1939. 12 pp.; mimeographed. (Bullet 
No. 7.) 
Evaluation of industrial hygiene problem of State of Colorado. Denver, Board . 
Health, 1939. 97 pp., charts. ; 


In order to evaluate the industrial heaJth problem in the State, a survey was 
made of the availability of health services and sanitary facilities in industr 
establishments and the extent to which workers were exposed to potentia . 
hazardous materials. Altogether, 526 plants and mines, employing over 31,00! 
workers, were surveyed, and the report is based on an analysis of the data secured 


Report of Interim Committee [of Oregon Legislature] on Occupational Diseases, 1939 
Salem, 1939. 22 pp. 
Majority and minority reports of members of the committee. The majorit 
report recommended an aijl-inclusive type of coverage of occupational diseas: 
under the workmen’s-compensation law of the State. 


Proceedings of occupational disease symposium, September 26 and 27, 1938, Chicago 
Ill. Chicago, Northwestern University Medical School, Department 
Industrial Medicine, 1938. 99 pp. 

Topics discussed included the present status of industrial medical educatio! 
the scope of the occupational-disease research problem; physical examinations 1! 
industry; job placement with reference to physical status; industrial health and 
safety and the practicing physician; and specific occupational diseases. 


The health problem of the white-collar worker. Statement of United Office and 
Professional Workers of America, presented to U. 8S. Senate Committee or 
Education and Labor in support of Wagner health bill (S. 1620). New York, 
United Office and Professional Workers of America, 1939. 10 pp.; mimeo- 
graphed. 
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Industrial Relations 





Closed shop and check-off in union agreements. Washington, U. 8S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1939. 6 pp. (Serial No. R. 1010, reprint from October 
1939 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Collective bargaining in the newspaper industry. Washington, U. 8S. National 
Labor Relations Board, Division of Economic Research, 1939. 194 pp. 
(Bulletin No. 3.) 

Deals with the characteristics of the newspaper publishing industry and its 
relation to interstate commerce; activities of the American Newspaper Publishers’ 
Association; development of employee organizations and collective bargaining 
in the newspaper industry; and Federal intervention in labor relations in the 
newspaper industry. ‘The final chapter describes various cases in the industry 
which have been brought before the National Labor Relations Board. 


Collective bargaining by United Rubber Workers. By Harry Cannon. Washing- 
ton, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1939. 14 pp. (Serial No. R. 1000, 
reprint from September 1939 Monthly Labor Review.) 


What is collective bargaining? By Mollie Ray Carroll. New York, Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1939. 109 pp. 
Treats of the elementals of employer-union negotiations. 


South of Joplin. By L. 8. Davidson. New York, W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 
1939. 290 pp., illus. 

A first-hand vivid account of the not-yet-finished struggle of the miners in the 
lead and zine belt south of Joplin to organize and bargain collectively with their 
employers. The book describes the poverty in which the miners and their fam- 
ilies are living, the prevalence of silicosis and lead poisoning among the workers, 
and the methods used by the employers and their company unions in stamping 
out the efforts of miners to organize. These conditions are described as prevail- 
ing in spite of the rights to collective bargaining granted to the workers first in 
article 7(a) of the National Industrial Recovery Act and later through the 
enactment of the National Labor Relations Act. 


Getting along with tabor: Practical personnel programs. By Leigh S. Plummer. 
New York, Harper & Brothers, 1939. xxvi, 112 pp. 
A discussion of the labor policies of certain companies which were almost 
entirely free from labor troubles during the critical period of 1936-37. 
Labor and the war, 19389 and 1914. (In Conference Board Management Record, 
National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., New York, September 1939, 
pp. 133-138; charts.) 


Labor in wartime: 1917 and now. (In Labor Relations Reporter, Bureau of 
National Affairs, Inc., Washington, October 16, 1939, pp. 146-148.) 
Reviews briefly the existing agencies for the handling of labor controversies, 
and the various organizations that were created during the World War to deal 
with disputes in the railroad, shipbuilding, and other industries. 


The National Labor Relations Act: A program for collective bargaining pursuant to 
legislative enactment. A study by Nathaniel Phillips, presented to Trade and 
Commerce Bar Association (New York), April 3, 1939. [New York, Mark 
Service?], 1939. 57 pp. 

The National Labor Relations Board. By James FE. Pate. (In Southern Economic 
Journal, Chapel Hill, N. C., July 1939, pp. 56-76.) 

Summary of the work and problems of the National Labor Relations Board. 

Rules and regulations, Series 2 [of National Labor Relations Board), effective July 14, 


1939, and National Labor Relations Act. Washington, U. 8S. National 
Labor Relations Board, 1939. 29 pp. 
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Industry Reports 


A. T. & T.: The story of industrial conquest. By N. R. Danielian. New \ 
Vanguard Press, 1939. 460 pp. 

The author made extensive use of the reports of the investigation of the | 
phone industry made by the Federal Communications Commission under ( 
gressional authorization of 1935. The volume ineludes accounts of the bo!) 
System pension plan, relations between stockholders and management, meth 
of influencing the attitude of the public, and choice and training of employ 
for influencing the public relations of the industry. 


Iron brew: A century of American ore and steel. By Stewart H. Holbrook. N, 
York, Macmillan Co., 1939. 352 pp. 
An account that emphasizes colorful personalities and events. There ; 
chapters on the steel strikes of 1892 and 1919, and the concluding chapter 
entitled “The steel union arrives.” 


Is 


Report on the tron and steel industry of Maryland—blast furnaces, steel works, and 
roliing mills. By Harry A. Grine. Baltimore, Maryland State Plann 
Commission, 1938. 98 pp., charts,; mimeographed. 

Covers the history and present status of the industry, with chapters on emp): 
ment and wages, prices, and technology. 


JIS = 


Economic conditions in the dental profession, 1929-87. By Herman Lasken 
Washington, U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 1939. 24 
pp., charts. 

Some preliminary findings of the investigation upon which this report was 


based were published in the June 1939 issue of the Monthly Labor Review (p 
1407). 


Economic conditions in the osteopathic profession. By Herman Lasken. Wash 
; a “tei pre. ae i 
ington, U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 1939. 15 pp 

Figures from a preliminary article, “Incomes of dentists and osteopathic 
physicians,’ based on this study, were published in the June 1939 issue of the 

Monthly Labor Review (p. 1407). 


International Labor Conditions 


International Labor Conference, June 19389. By John 8. Gambs, Assistant U. 8 
Labor Commissioner, Geneva, Switzerland. Washington, U. S. Bureau of 


Labor Statistics, 1939. 8 pp. (Serial No. R. 979, reprint from August 1939 
Monthly Labor Review.) 


International Labor Conference, session of 1939. By Robert J. Watt, American 
workers’ delegate. (In American Federationist, American Federation of 
Labor, Washington, October 1939, pp. 1055-1064.) 


Draft conventions and recommendations adopted by International Labor Conferenc: 


at 25th session, June 8-28, 1939. Geneva, [International Labor Office], 1939 
74 pp. 


The organization of labor inspection in industrial and commercial undertakings 
First item on agenda of International Labor Conference, 26th session, Geneva 
1940. Geneva, International Labor Office, 1939. 419 pp. (Single-discus 
sion procedure: Preliminary report.) 

The two major sections of the volume are devoted, respectively, to a compara 
tive analysis of national laws and regulations, and to bases for international regu- 
lation of labor inspection. The second part presents the conclusions submitted 
by the International Labor Office to the Preparatory Technical Conference on 
the Organization of Labor Inspection in Industrial and Commercial Undertakings, 


held in Geneva from May 29 to June 2, 1939, and the report adopted by that 
Conference. 


Report on action taken to give effect to resolutions adopted by Santiago conference, 
second item on agenda of second conference of American States members 0 
International Labor Organization, Havana, November 1939. Geneva, Inter- 
national Labor Office, 1939. 216 pp. 
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Report regarding organization of official institutions of immigration and coloniza- 
tion; third item on agenda of second conference of American States members of 
International Labor Organization, Havana, November 1939. Geneva, Inter- 
national Labor Office, 1939. 55 pp. 


Labor Organization and Activities 


The Brotherhood of Railway Clerks. By George M. Harrison. (In Labor Informa- 
tion Bulletin, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington, October 1939, 
pp. 7-11; illus.) 


The union [American Federation of Teachers) in 1939. By Irvin R. Kuenzli. 
Chicago, American Federation of Teachers, 1939. 31 pp.; mimeographed. 
Records the organization and growth of this group of over 32,000 members. 


Howard C'rawley memorial lectures, 1939. Philadelphia, University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, 1939. 71 pp. 

One of the lectures was on the objectives of organized labor, by Robert J. Watt, 

American workers’ delegate to the International Labor Organization at Geneva. 


The progress of labor in the United States. By Sigmund Uminski. New York, 
House of Field, Inc., 1939. 254 pp. 
Chronology of situations and events, with emphasis on the growth of the 
American Federation of Labor and the Congress of Industrial Organizations. 


< 


Labor in the West Indies; The birth of a workers’ movement. By W. Arthur Lewis. 
London, Victor Gollanez, Ltd., 1939. 44 pp. (Fabian Society research 
series No. 44. 

Describes the economic and social background of life in the British West 

Indies, and shows the extent of labor organization in the different islands. 


Old-Age Assistance and Retirement 


The administration of old-age assistance. By Robert T. 


ansdale and others 
Chicago, Public Administration Service, 1939. 


L 
pp., diagrams. (Social 
ninistration, Studies in 


34 

It 
Science Research Council, Committee on Publie Ad: 
administration, Volume VI.) 

An attempt ‘‘to discover the best practice achieved to date in the administra- 


’ 


tion of old-age assistance,’”’ in the course of which the systems in 12 States (Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Connecticut, Florida, Indiana, Iowa, Massachusetts, Mis- 
sissippi, New Jersey, New York, Washington, and Wisconsin) were analyzed. 


Old-age security—social and financial trends. By Margaret Grant. Washington, 
Social Science Research Council, Committee on Social Security, 1939. 261 
pp., charts. 

Analysis of the ways in which certain foreign countries have dealt with the 
financial problems arising under old-age pension systems. The report covers 
operations in Australia, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Germany, Great Britain, 
New Zealand, and Sweden. 


Eighteenth annual report of Board of Actuaries, Civil Service Retirement and Dis- 
ability Fund. Washington, U. 8S. Civil Service Commission, 1939. 36 pp. 
(House Doe. No. 179, 76th Cong., Ist sess.) 

The data cover the fiscal year ending June 30, 1938. 


Serving the needy aged of Illinois. Springfield, Department of Public Welfare, 
1938. 115 pp. 
Statistics of operation of old-age assistance system of Illinois in 1936-38, as 
well as statistics regarding the recipients of assistance. 


Compte rendu des opérations et de la situation de la Caisse Générale d’Epargne et de 
Retraite, année 1938. Brussels, Caisse Générale d’Epargne et de Retraite, 
1939. 110 pp., charts. 

Report of the Belgian General Savings and Retirement Fund for 1938. 

Approximately 4,647,000 persons were affiliated with the retirement fund and 

nearly 6,000,000 with the savings fund in 1938. 
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Sickness Insurance and Medical Care 


Factual data on medical economics. Chicago, American Medical Associati 
Bureau of Medical Economics, 1939. 67 pp., charts. 

This bulletin provides statistical data relating to current medical problems. 
The subjects covered include medical facilities, i. e., physicians (number in re|a- 
tion to population and according to size of community and number in genera] 
practice and specialties) and hospitals (equipment and extent of use); vital stat 
tics; statistics of sickness-insurance systems in foreign countries; and medica) 
services and economic status. 


Health in handcuffs. By John A. Kingsbury. New York, Modern Age Boo! 
Inc., 1939. 210 pp. 
The author discusses various issues in the field of health and presents the case fo; 
national health insurance. 


The health insurance doctor—his role in Great Britain, Denmark, and Fray 
Bv Barbara N. Armstrong. Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1939 
264 pp. : 

The study is based on a first-hand investigation by the writer made in 193 
The facts were secured with the aid and cooperation of both the government 
the organized medical profession in each of the three countries. A summary 
the health-insurance system in each of the countries is given, and all phases of t 
relation of the physicians to the systems are discussed. There is also a 
cussion of the attitude of the medical profession toward the system in each of ¢ 
countries. 


Recent developments in tax-supported medical care in Great Britain. By Fra 
Goldmann, M. D. Chicago, American Public Welfare Association, 1939 
15 pp. 
Social Security (General) 


Compilation of social security laws, including Social Security Act amendment 
1939 and other enactments of 76th Congress, 1st session. Washington, U.S 
Social Security Board, 1939. 92 pp. 


Offentlig forsorg og social forsikring 7 regnskabsaaret 1936-37. Copenhay 
Statistiske Departement, 1939. 115 pp. 


Annual report on public relief and social insurance in Denmark during 1936 


and 1937, including information on protection for children, relief work by lo 
governments, and insurance against old age, invalidity, sickness, accidents, a 
unemployment. 

Printed in Danish, with French translations of table of contents and son 
table heads. 


Public social services: A handbook of information on services for the individ 
citizen provided by the State |Great Britain]. London, National Council 
Social Service, Inc., 1939. 197 pp. 8th ed., revised and enlarged. 


Relazione sull’attivita svolta nel 1938 [del Patronato Nazionale per Vl Assister 
Sociale}. Rome, Patronato Nazionale per |’ Assistenza Sociale, 1939. 12 p; 
(Supplement to L’ Assistenza Sociale, July 1939.) 

Account of activities in 1938 of the Nationa] Institute for Social Welfare 
Italy, containing information on the organization of the institution; compensa 
tion for industrial and agricultural accidents; invalidity, old-age, maternity, a: 
survivors’ benefits; and medical and legal aid for industrial and agricultur: 
workers. 


Social insurance in Latin America. By Anice L. Whitney. Washington, U. 5 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1939. 31 pp. (Serial No. R. 1004, reprint 
from September 1939 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Les assurances sociales [Switzerland]. Zurich, |’Office fédéral des assurances 
sociales et de |’Office fédéral de l'industrie, des arts et métiers et du travai 
1939. 15 pp. 

The provisions of the various social-insurance systems in Switzerland—sicknes 
and accident insurance, old-age, invalidity, and survivors’ insurance, and unem 
ployment insurance—are summarized and data given on the number of membe! 
in the different systems. 
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Wages and Hours of Labor 


Frequency of pay days in American industry. By Alice Olenin. Washington, 
U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1939. 14 pp. (Serial No. R. 991, reprint 
from August 1939 Monthly Labor Review.) 


Ministers’ salaries. By Arthur E. Holt and Anton T. Boisen. (In Social Action, 
Council for Social Action of Congregational and Christian Churches, New 
York, October 15, 1939, pp. 5-47; charts.) 

In 1938 the average salary, including house rent, of Methodist ministers in the 

Michigan, New Hampshire, northwest Iowa, and Kansas conferences was $1,938, 

but nearly 70 percent received less than this amount. 


Executive compensation practices of retail companies, 1928-57. By John Calhoun 
Baker. Boston, Harvard University, Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration, 1939. 50 pp., chart. (Business research studies, No. 23.) 


General wage census, Part I1—WSeasonal factories: Report on an inquiry into wages, 
hours of work and conditions of employment in seasonal factories of Bombay 
Province, 1986. Bombay, Labor Office, 1939. 88 pp. 

The data presented are for ginning, pressing, and gur (molasses) factories, and 
rice-mills. 


Agricultural wages [in Ireland), 1928-39. (In Irish Trade Journal and Statistical 
Bulletin, Department of Industry and Commerce, Dublin, September 1939, 
p. 173.) 
Arbeidstiden m. v. i jordbruk og gartneri, 1939. Oslo, Norway, Statistiske Sentral- 
byra, 1939. 59 pp., charts. 
Report on working hours in agriculture and gardening in Norway in 1939, 
with information on pertinent legislation. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 





Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Money disbursements of wage earners and clerical workers in 
Five cities of the Pacific region, 1934-36. Bulletin No. 639. 
(In press. ) 
Five cities in the West North Central-Mountain region, 1934-36. 


Bulletin No. 641. 





Study of consumer purchases— 
New York City, 1935-36. Bulletin No. 643, Volume II 
Family expenditure. (In press.) 
Nine cities of the East Central region, 1935-36. Bulletin No. 
644, Volume |Family income. (In press.) 


Selected New england cities. 1935-36. Bulletin No. 645. 


Volume [—-Family income in five cities. (In press.) 






Selected southeastern cities. 1935-36. Bulletin No. 647. 


Volume |-—Family income in five cities. (In press.) 






Changes in retail prices of electricity. 1923-38. Bulletin No. 664. 
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HW omen’s Bureau 





Economic status of university women. Bulletin No. 170. 


Wages and hours in drugs and medicines and in certain toilet prepa- 
rations. Bulletin No. 171. 
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Names do not appear as main entries 


Accident prevention: 
Construction industry. Fatal and serious disabling accidents in 1938, causes, with direc- 
tions for avoiding such injuries . 
Machinery, safeguarding of in manufacture. (Governmental Labor Officials, Interne- 
EE EE ee ee a ee es 
Wisconsin. Favorable effect of activities upon workmen‘s s compensation insurance rates 
Accident statistics, United States: 
Construction industry. Building, highway, heavy and railroad, 
Kjaer) _. . 
Injuries, 1938, by industry and severity (Kossoris and Kjae ». no 
Iron and steel industry. 
1937 and 1938 i 
Affiliated Schools for Workers. Coverage of activities a 
Age distribution. Unemployed (in 7 coal-mining towns, Southern [linois) . 
Aged indigent persons. Accepted for Government old-age assistance. (See under Old- -age 
assistance.) 
Agricultural and Cannery Workers. 
Agriculture: 
Cooperative purchasing by farmers, summary, 1937-38 
Decline in employment opportunities on farms, and causes__................-- 
Demand for products, limitations on, and decline in acreage required _ - 
Farm families. Improved living standards under rural- rehabilitation p program of Farm 
Security Administration See eit Lae ns alias i 
Farming, part-time, to supplement. income. Extent of, and living standards of families 
Improvement through technological changes, and forces offsetting 
Income and wages of farm workers, 1909-38_____- ’ se 
Living standard of families (72) of a fertile section near markets (Carroll C ounty, Md.). 
Average expenditures by income groups, specified items 
Mississippi plantations, hired labor and sharecroppers on. 
Productivity of farm labor, 1909-38... ..............._-- 
Sharecropping, Mississippi plantations, decreasing as hiring of labor j increases. - 
Technological changes and effect on farm employment. 
Tenant farmers, sharecroppers, and laborers. 
I ee a ee eee 
Agriculture, Department of (U. S. Government). 
tion Plans Nos. I and II, effective July 1, 1939 - 
Air transportation. Workmen‘s compensation not applicable to employ ees in actual flying 
(decision of Washington State Sup. Ct.)_.....___- 
Aliens. Registration required by Pennsylvania law of 1939. - 
American Communications Association. Educational and recreational activ ities. 
American Federation of Labor, Workers’ Education Bureau, various activities. _. 
Apartment houses. Domiciles for old-age-assistance recipients, various plans and experi- 









1938 (Kossoris and 






By department, occupation, extent of disability, end cause, 











Tax for workers’ education voted, 1937 

















Opportunity for ‘farm ‘purchase, Form 







Transfers affecting, under Reorganiza- 














Appalachian Area. Mining, coal (bituminous), industry. 
ber 1933 and May 1939 
Apprenticeship: 
International Labor Office recommendation, June 1939 Conference, summary. 
Maritime Service, United States. Provisions for 
Rubber industry. Collective-agreement provisions conce: nig. 
Architects, Engineers, Chemists, and Technicians, Federation of. 
school held, 1937. __...---- Ses cdot ctbiveddce , 
Attachment of personal property. Landlord‘s surrender of clothing, bedding, and tools, 
through conciliation in small-claims court (D. C.)_- : 
Automobile Workers, United. Educational activities for workers... : 
Automobiles and bodies; automobile parts. Labor turn-over, monthly rates, April. to Sep- 
IR ee eee ee por 


Collective agreements, Septem- 







Technical and vocational 
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Blind persons, aid to: 
Appropriations for American Printing House for Blind, functions transferred to Federal Page 
Security Agency under Reorganization Plan No. II, effective July 1, 1939 Aug. 381 
Social Security, Federal and State, by 6-month period 1936-39, by month 1938 and to 
August 1939 Dec. 1393-4 
Boarding homes. Old-age-assistance recipients. Regulation by law discussed Aug. 299-300 
Boot and shoe industry. Labor turn-over, monthly rates, April to September 1939 July 211; 
Aug. 473; Sept. 726; Oct. 966; Nov. 1230; Dee. 151° 
Boot and shoe (rubber) industry. (See Rubber boot and shoe industry. 
Boston League. Workers’ education, activities, summary of July 1S 
Brewery Workers’ Union. American Federation of Labor committee appointed 1939 to study 
situation as to jurisdiction over brewery drivers Nov. 1131 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta industry. Labor turn-over, monthly rates, April to September 
1939 July 211; Aug. 473; Sept. 726; Oct. 966: Nov. 1230; Dee. 151/ 
Brookwood Labor College. Activities, from founding, 1921, to closing, 1937 July-7 
Budgets, cost-of-living, Canada. Wage earners’ families, British and French, expenditures 
by item and by number of children in family, year ending September 30, 1938 Sept. 709-11 
Budgets, cost-of-living, United States 
Cities, small, northern (5) and southern (5), food and general items (BLS survey) July 22-37 
Farm families (72) in a fertile section near markets (Carroll County, Md.), average ex- 
penditures by specified item Aug. 403-4 
**Maintenance”’ level. Annual, 31 cities, by item, for 4-person family (manual workers) 
estimated as of June 15, 1939, and indexes Nov. 1164-7 
Maintenance (WPA hypothetical). 36 cities, northern and southern, December 1938 July 35-8 
Wage earners and clerical workers, 42 cities, by size and source of income, household com- 
position, race, occupation, and item of expenditure, 1934-36 Dec. 1311-34 
Wage earners. Small cities in North (5) and in South (5), cost and percentage distribu- 
tion of items, as of December 1938 (BLS survey) July 22-34 
Woman workers (New York State) living alone or as members of families, computed by 
State department of labor as of 1938 Aug. 404 
Building and loan associations: 
Great Britain. Statistics, by year, 1928-38 July 135 
United States. Membership and assets, by State, 1938 Dec. 1417-18 
Building-construction industry: 
Federal and State buildings, principal cities. Value of contracts awarded, May to Octo- 
ber 1939 July 227; Aug. 508; Sept. 743; Oct. 997; Nov. 1260; Dee. 1520 
Residential units. Number of to private project, indicated by permits, 30 cities, 1938 Oct. 9OS8-9 
Statistics. Number and kind of buildings, permit valuation, and families provided for, 
principal cities, May to October 1939; comparisons of cumulative figures, each month 
with previous years July 224-7; Aug. 505-8; Sept. 740-3; Oct. 994-7; Nov. 1266-9; Dee. 1517-20 
Bureau of Biological Survey (U.S. Government). Transfer, under Reorganization Plan No 
II, effective July 1, 1939 (ug 
Bureau of Fisheries (U.S. Government). Transfer, under Reorganization Plan No. I, effec- 
tive July 1, 1939 (ug 
Bureau of Insular Affairs of the War Department (U.S. Government). Transfer, under Re- 
organization Plan No. II, effective July 1, 1939 (ug 
Bureau of Lighthouses (U. S. Government). Transfer of functions, under Reorganization 
Plan No. IU, effective July 1, 1939 Aug. : 
Bureau of Public Roads (U.S. Government). Transfer, under Reorganization Plan No. I, 
effective July 1, 1939 Aug 
Bureau of the Budget (U. 8. Government). Transfer, under Reorganization Plan No. I, 
effective July 1, 1939 Aug 


Canteens, Germany. ‘ Public feeding’ in communal kitchens, development of movement Oct. 810 
Cement industry. Labor turn-over, monthly rates April to September 1939 July 211; 
Aug. 473; Sept. 726; Oct. 966; Nov. 1230; Dee. 1515 
Central Statistical Board (U.S. Government). ‘Transfer, under Reorganization Plan No. I, 
effective July 1, 1939 ; ‘ 
Central Statistical Committee (U. 8. Government). Abolishment and transfer of functions 
under Reorganization Plan No. I, effective July 1, 1939 Aug. 378 
Check-off: 
Rubber industry. Provisions ‘nu seven collective agreements Sept. 607 
(See also under Labor and industrial relations.) 
Child labor and welfare, United States: 
Federal amendment proposed (1924). Ruled still subject to ratification (U.S. Sup. Ct.) July 142 
Status 1939 Aug. 376 
Governmental! Labor Officials, International Association of, resolution by 1939 meeting... Nov. 1127- 


Aug. 378 
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Child labor and welfare, foreign countries 


Cc 


C 
C 






China (Shanghai). International Settlement. Silk filatures, efforts to abolish child Page 
labor in, 1938 Nov. L103 
Great Britain. Evacuation from cities, 1939 Nov. 1090-1 
India. Factory work prohibited, law of April 8, 1939 Nov. 1102 
Korea (Chosen). Extent of employment of children, and rates paid and daily hours 
worked Dec. 1511 


hildren, dependent, aid to. Social Security, Federal and State, Statistics, by 6-month 
period 1933-39, and by month 1988 and to August 1939 Dec. 1393-4 


igar and cigarette industry. (See under Tobacco industry 
ivilian Conservation Corps (U.S. Government): 
Indians, activities for, 1933-39, summary July 94-5 
Transfer under Reorganization Plan No. I, effective July 1, 1939 Aug. 379; Dec. 1409 
Work projects, educational activities, cooperation of outside agencies, 1933-39 Dec. 1409-12 
‘losed shop. (See under Decisions of courts; Labor and industrial relations 
‘lothing industry, men’s. Labor turn-over, monthly rates, April to September 1939 July 212; 
Aug. 474; Sept. 727; Oct. 967; Nov. 1231; Dee. 1515 
‘lothing Workers, Amalgamated. Educational activities for workers 1930—July 11-12 
‘odification Board (U.S. Government). ‘Transfer, under Reorganization Plan No. U, effec- 
tive July 1, 1939 Aug. 381 
‘ollective agreements, United States: 
Closed-shop and check-off provisions in, summary Oct: 830 
Mining, coal (bituminous Summary of contracts prior to stoppage of work, March 
1939, and text of agreement signed May 12, 1939 Sept. 691-703 
Rubber industry, provisions of Sept. 604-17 


‘ollective agreements, foreign countries: 


Colombia (Cartagena Cigar factory. Reinstatement of workers and wage provisions 


in settlement Oct. 963 
Great Britain. Paid-vacation provisions, status 1938 Aug. 343-7 
Legalization and extension of, provisions for in democratic countries Nov. 1060-2 
Norway. Seamen’s Association and Shipowners’ Association, ‘‘America Agreement” 

effective October 1, 1939 Dee. 1380 
Sweden. Résumé of status in 1938 Sept. 617 

‘ollective bargaining 
Geographic areas covered by, in certain industries Aug. 306-7 
Labor organizations with employers’ associations. Summary, and relative frequency 
by trade or industry Aug. 302-10 
Rubber industry, since 1933, summary Sept. 604 
‘olony for aged. Cottages for recipients of old-age assistance or war pensions (Cumberland 
County, N. J Aug. 300 
‘ommerce, Department of (U. 8. Government). ‘Transfers affecting, under Reorganization 
Plans Nos. I and II, effective July 1, 1939 Aug. 378, 380-2 
‘ommodity Credit Corporation (U. 8. Government). Transfer, under Reorganization 
Plan No. I, effective July 1, 1939 Aug. 379 
‘ommonwealth College (Mena, Ark.). Workers’ education courses July 7-8 
‘ompulsory labor, foreign countries 
German-occupied Czechosiovakia (Bohemia-Moravia). Decree July 25, 1939, provisions Dee. 1406.7 
Japan. System established by imperial order of July 8, 1939 Dec. 1380-1 


‘onciliation and arbitration, United States 


Agencies, nengovernmental (union-employer arrangements; American Arbitration Asso- 
elation; loeal oognmittees).............- 62 csennis ati tdtte nth enerdn dae 


_ P Nov. 1026-8 
City conciliation boards, extent of use by municipalities and Toledo and Newark organ- 


izations Nov. 1043-4 
Compulsory. Colorado industrial-relations law: Kansas Court of Industrial Relations 
(1920-23) Nov. 1031-2 
Department of Labor. Functions and procedure of Nov. 1034-5 
Department of Labor, work of, by States and industries. May to October 1939 July 158-9; 
Aug. 398-9; Sept. 704-5; Oct. 905-5; Nov. 1151-2; Dec. 1437-8 
Year ending June 30, 1939 Sept. 705-7 
Federal and State, types of, and specific agencies Nov. 1028-44 
Industrial dispute, gas industry. Settlement effected by D. C. Small-Claims Court--. Aug. 280 
Municipal labor hoards, Toledo, Ohio, and Newark, N. J., summaries of cases handled._ Nov. 1043-4, 
1045-0 
~Railroads. Summary of developments since 1888, including Federal boards established. Nov. 1032-4 
Rubber industry. Collective-agreement provisions concerning Sept. 614-16 


State machinery for, status__.. ; Nov. 1036-43 
W hen required, in connection with industrial disputes (Peterson) Nov. 1024-6 
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Conciliation and arbitration, foreign countries: 
Industrial disputes, democratic countries. Summary of legislative provisions. ._-___- 
Peru. Collective labor disputes. Decree of May 30, 1939, provisions; and claims and 

matters not covered_- néildiistthiiabakiotitbibns tnhotoun died lsbucEcebae aed aeteel 
—— Individual claims (for wage payment, dismissal indemnity, or under Indians’ em- 
ployment contracts). Summary of provisions. _................--..-2-2-- 22... eee ’ 

Conservation. Indian lands, Activities of CCC (Indian divisions), summary... ._. 

Construction industry: 

Accident statistics, 1938, and résumé of causes, with directions for prevention (Kossoris 

and Kjaer) _- ake ibetecndl, TA & Sy eee 

Federal funds ‘(financed trom). Value of contracts awarded and force-account work 

started, by Government agency, May to October 1939_- 
























































State funds (financed from). Public buildings and roads (highways), May to October 
ee ee ee iiwiedd July 228; Aug. 509; Sept. 744; Oct. 998; Nov. 
































Congress of Industrial Organizations, annua, San Francisco, October 1939, proceedings 
Governmental Labor Officials, International Association of (I. A. G. L. O.). Annual 
meeting, Tulsa, September 1939, proceedings, and text of resolutions. Miia és 
Industrial Accident Boards, International Association of (I. A. I. A. B. C.). Annual 
meeting, Milwaukee, September 1939, proceedings_ adh Capa b teen 
International Labor Conference, Geneva, June 1939, procéedings 


Washington’s Birthday Conference of Teachers in Workers’ Education, annually from 1924. 
Cooperation, United States: 
Agriculture. Cooperative purchasing by farmers, 1937-38_. cy DSU 
Consumers’ societies, including wholesales, status 1938, summary. Aube 
Credit unions, State- and Federal-chartered, operations, 1938, and estimated relative 
growth, 1936-38 _ . Ppa iutdbecdawed 
Education for workers. " Commonwealth College, Mena, “Ark. ce : 
Farmers’ societies, estimated membership and business, by geographical division and 
State, 1937-38 - - Cf. tate CE ee ee RS Py Rage = Fe 
Homes for recipients uf old-age assistance ( Washington | RE ae ©. | Saar ee 
Housing, self-help cooperative. Uniontown, Pa., and Iona, Idaho. Development of 
RETA Cy aay an, OOS ee Tee fre RUE SES 
Labor banks, status June 30, 1939, and dev elopment, by year, since 1933_............- ; 
Self-help organizations. Growth, 1931-38, membership by States (20), June 1938, and 
activities to 1988 in California, District of Columbia, Idaho, Utah, Virginia; Virgin 
ee ANS SGOT i er a eo oi cece cada ddd seuil.. sc iece : 
Wholesales, consumer. Employment and working conditions, 1938____.__-- 
—— Membership, services, operations, capital, assets, and expenses, by State, 1938. . 
—— Products manufactured and value of goods, by State, 1938...._..___-- 
Cooperation, foreign countries: 
Consumers’ societies, specified countries, membership and business statistics 
Development of movement, specified countries, in relation to population__. 
Membership of specified types of associations, by country, 1935-37___._.__....._-- 
Movement throughout world, 1935-37, review of ; 
Number of associations, specified types, by countries, 1935-37. _..._._______....---.-.--- 
Wholesale associations, specified countries, business done and value of goods produced -. 
Wholesale and retail associations, specified countries and years, share capital, net worth, 
net gain, and patronage rebates 
Cost of living, United States: 
Changes, 1913 to March 1917 (World War period)__......._.____.._..-.--------- 
Cities (small). In North (Chillicothe, O.; Dover, N. H.; Hanover, Pa.; Holland, Mich.: 
Little Falls, N. Y.), and in South (Hattiesburg, Miss.; Sherman, Tex.; Statesville, 
N. C.; Sumter, 8. C.; and Thomasville, N. C.), December 1938 and February 1939 
(BLS survey) - suse Cd. TAI AN eh pH sR 2 
—— In North (5) and in South (5). "Food, by commodity group, indexes February 14, 
— In North (6) ‘and in South (5). ~ General items, 2 average annual expenditure and 
indexes, by city, as of December 1938 and February 1939.___........_._.----------- 
Clothing per family, small cities, Southern, North Atlantic, and East North Central 
regions, by income class, 1 year in period 1934-36__.___......___.....-------------- aoa)! 
Expenditure habits of wage earners and clerical workers, 42 cities (Williams and Hanson). 
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Page 
Nov. 1050-74 


Oct. 907-8 
Oct. 909-10 
July 94-5 
Sept. 658-73 


July 228; 


Aug. 509: Sept. 744; Oct. 998; Nov. 1270; Dee. 1521 


1270; Dee. 1524 


Consumer economics. Workers’ education classes, and information service. yi July 4 
Consumers’ Counsel (for National Bituminous Coal Commission, U. 8S. Gov ernment). 
Abolishment and transfer of functions under Reorganization Plan No. II, effective July 1, 
Re odns g eee ete JiGy LJ beer eed lL lad Aug. 380-1 
Convention, meetings, ote.: 
American Federation of Labor, annual, Cincinnati, October 1939, proceedings.... Nov. 1130-2, 1133-4 


Nov. 1132-4 


Nov. 1125-9 


. Nov. 1129-30 


Aug. 325-32 
July 21 


July 131-2 
Sept. 640-54 


Aug. 370-3 
July 7-8 


July 132 
Aug. 298-9 


Sept. 566-77 
Sept. 654-5 


Dec. 1335-47 
Sept. 654 
Sept. 643-53 
Sept. 653 


July 123-4 
July 129-30 
July 108-9 
July 104-131 
July 106-7 
July 125-8 
July 128-9 


Oct. 786-8 


July 22-35 
July 29-32 
July 22-38 


July 26 
Dec. 1311-34 
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Cost of living, United States—Continued. 
Farm families with low income. Improved standards under Farm Security Adminis- Page 
tration plans_. = mie ie aisekia ah Aug. 400-2 
Housing. Owner-occupied and rented, ‘geographical variations and factors affecting.... Nov. 1094-7 
Indexes (1923-25 base) by item, for years or less periods, 1913-39, and by cities (32), June 
15, 1939; and annual average by cities for years, 1926-39....._____ _ Nov. 1155-64 
Intercity differences (31 large cities), estimated annual family expenditure as of June 1939, 
SE ee Pe ..- Nov. 1164-6 
Maintenance budget, 36 specified cities, December 1938 (WP A hypothetical estimate)... July 35-8 
‘“Maintenance”’ level, annual, 31 cities, by item, for 4-person family (manual worker’s) S), 
estimated as of June 15, 1939, and indexes. _____- ‘ Nov. 1164-7 
Percentage changes, by item of expenditure, for 32 cities, March 15 to June 15, 1939; and 
by city, specified earlier years to June 15, 1939___ akin ene ana Nov. 1153-5 
Cost of living, foreign countries: 
Canada. Wage earners’ families, British and French, characteristics at progressive 
income levels and expenditures by item, 1938.......____ Sept. 708-9 


Germany. Food and other necessaries rationed under Gov ernment decree of February 
Sept. 711-13 
Indexes (1929=100). Food and general items, by year, 1930 38, by quarter, March 1938 
to June 1939, or date shown: Argentina (Buenos Aires) to March 1939; Australia to 
March 1939; Austria (Vienna) to December 1938; Belgium; Brazil] (Rio de Janeiro) to 
1936; Bulgaria; Burma (Rangoon); Canada; Chile to March 1939; China (Peiping) to 
1936, (Shanghai), (Tientsin) to 1936; Colombia (Bogot4é) to March 1939; Costa Rica 
(San José); Czechoslovakia (Prague); Danzig; Denmark to March 1939; Egypt (Cairo); 
Estonia (Tallinn); Finland (to March 1939); France (Paris) to December 1938, other 
than Paris to March 1939; Germany; Great Britain and Northern Ireland; Greece; 
Hungary (Budapest); India (Bombay), (Ahmedabad) to March 1939; Indo-China 
(Saigon) to March 1939; Iran to March 1939; Ireland; Italy; Japan (24 cities), (Tokyo 
and 13 other cities) to March 1939; Latvia (Riga); Lithuania; Luxemburg; Netherlands 
(Amsterdam) to March 1939; Netherlands Indies (Java and Madura) to March 1939; 
(Batavia); New Zealand; Norway; Palestine; Peru; Poland; Portugal; Punjab (Lahore) 
to March 1939; Rumania (Bucharest); Southern Rhodesia to March 1939; Spain (Ma- 
drid) to 1935; Sweden to March 1939; Switzerland; Tunisia (Tunis) to March 1939; 
Turkey (Istanbul) to December 1938; Union of South Africa to March 1939; Uruguay 
(Montevideo); Yugoslavia (Belgrade; Croatia and Slavonia)........_______- _ Nov. 1167-70 
Costs. (See under Labor costs; Material costs; or cther item.) 
Cotton-textile manufacturing, United States: 
Labor turn-over. Annual rates, 1937 and 1938, and comparison of rates in northern and 
southern mills..._..__..- ee ae, July 213-16 
——— Monthly rates, April to September 1939. ae: Lee July 211; 
Aug. 473; Sept. 726; Oct. 966; Nov. 1230; Dec. 1515 
Minimum wage under Fair Labor Standards Act, order of October 24, 1939 é Dec. 1446-7 
Cotton-textile manufacturing, foreign countries: 
Great Britain. (England, Lancashire.) Underemployment of weavers, investigation 
covering 6-week period, 1938.................____- OF ET July 100-3 
—— Reorganization of industry, provisions of law of ‘August 4, 1939. _ zi Nov. 1086-9 
Court decisions. (See Decisions of courts.) 
Credit unions. (See under Cooperation.) 


Decisions of courts, United States: 

Air-transport employees in actual flying held not covered by workmen’s compensation 

(Washington State Sup. Ct.).______- Nov. 1140 
Automobile damage from collision, responsibility for (D. C. Small- Claims Court). Aug. 277 
Child-labor amendment to U. 8. Constitution proposed in 1924 still subject to ratification 

(ruling by U. 8. Sup. Ct.) - July 1424 
Closed-shop. Contract with employer having monopoly of local transportation business 

held void (Ohio Ct. of Appeals) _- be. Aug. 384 
~——— Union having contract not compelled to admit 1 nonunion men to membership (N. Y. 

Nee en ee ee oboe Ce cccnspewseccdetecetedae Oct. 888 
Constitutional (Federal) aemndment. Congressional power to set time limits for rati- 

PN accucauidudandodele..cad> soe ‘ beldee Aug. 376-8 
Department-store claim ruled against, ‘account inferior. material sold (D. ©. Small- Claims 

oe he OSE eee bdbbaiiee ce a Aug. 278-9 
Fur-coat repair, controversy concerning payment for ( D. C. -Small- Claims Court)... 4 Aug. 276 
Injunctions. Against picketing and strike activities, permissible when strike violates 

contract (N. Y. Sup. Ct. for Kings County) - . tone Oct. 888-9 
—— Against picketing which seeks to unionize employees against their will, ‘permissible 

with damages. (Calif. Superior Ct. for Los Angeles County) roe ube Oct. 889 

248685 —40— — 
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Decisions of courts, United States—Continued. 

Installment-credit firm ordered to return money already paid for unsatisfactory article 
(D. C. Small-Claims Court) 

Insurance law, Virginia, affecting workmen’s compensation contracts, upheld (U. S. 
Dist. Ct. for Eastern Dist. of Va.) 

Iron and steel wage determination, March 1, 193%, for 1 of 6 specified wage localities, 
held invalid (U. S. Ct. of Appeals for D. C.) 

**Loan-shark’’ claims for unpaid balances, dismissal of (D.C. Small-Claims Court) 

Married woman workers in public service. Legislation prohibiting held void (Mass. 
Sup. Judicial Ct.) 

Picketing. Constituting ‘“‘secondary boycott,’’ held unlawful (New York Ct. of Ap- 
peals) 

- Libelous signs. use of, held unlawfv! (Ll. Sup. Ct.) 

Misrepresentation of facts and false statements by picketers, held unlawful and 

temporary injunction granted store owner (Ind. Sup. Ct.) 

Oregon act regulating, upheld (Oreg. Cir. Ct. for Multnomah Co 

Peaceful, prohibition of held unconstitutional (Colo. Sup. Ct 

Peaceful, prohibitory ordinance held unconstitutional (Wash. State Sup. Ct 

Peaceful, private dwelling, held unlawful (Minn. Sup. Ct 

Store, nonunion, to compel Wednesday afternoon closing, held unlawful (Mass 

Sup. Jud. Ct.) - 
To compel employment of union members instead of stockholders, held lawful 
(N. Y. Ct. of Appeals) 
- When no employer-employee dispute, unlawful, and injunction not barred by Anti 
Injunction Act (Wash. State Sup. Ct.) 

When resulting in unlawful conduct may be enjoined (N. Y. Ct. of Appeals) 
Refund of amount charged for repair work damaging fur coat (D.C. Small-Claims Court 
Rent owed former landlord to be paid in weekly installments (D. C. Small-Claims Court) 
Right of assembly and distribution of literature. Jersey City ordinances held invalid 

(U. 8S. Sup. Ct.) 




















































































































‘Safe place to work”’ rule not applicable when employee chooses own place of work (Sup 
Ct. of Ark.) 
Small loans at usurious rates declared public nuisance and injunction against agency 
upheld (Minn. Sup. Ct.) 
Strike (by theater employees) not necessarily terminated, and picketing not unlawful, 
when employer’s operation became normal (Conn. Sup. Ct. of Errors) 
Sugar producers held subject to provisions of Fair Labor Standards Act, and Fifth 
Amendment to U. S. Constitution held not violated thereby ‘U. 8. Dist. Ct. of Puerto 
Rico) 
Unemployment compensation. North Carolina act held applicable to banks and insur- 
ance companies by State suprefne court 
—— Ruled to be due employee deprived of work when employer discontinued manu 
facturing certain goods (Wis. Sup. Ct.) 
Unincorporated union held subject to suit (Md. Superior Ct. of Baltimore City) 
Union’s right to incorporate despite opposition of other unions upheld (N. Y. State Sup. 
Ct. for Albany County) ee 
Wage assignments. District of Columbia. Ruling by municipal court, and discourage- 
ment of by small-claims court 
Wage payment. Carpenter’s claim. (D. C. Small-Claims Court.) 
—— Domestic servant (D. C. Small-Claims Ct.) 
—— Waitress (D. C. Small-Claims Ct.) 
Workmen’s compensation. Cancer caused by sand in shoe of workman operating 
building-block-manufacturing machine held accidenta! injury and compensable (N. 
J. Ct. of Errors and Appeals) 
—— Claims for payment of benefits held not assignable (Sup. Ct. of Mich.) 
—— Granite-dust accumulation in lungs of stonecutter, causing incapacity for work. held 
compensable (Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct.) 
—— Heart attack suffered by milk-truck driver on duty ruled compensable (Ct. of 
Errors and Appeals of N. J.) 
—— Payment to injured workman ordered by D. C. Small-Claims Court 
-— Teacher injured while attending teachers’ institute held compensable (Ct. of Appeals 
of Ohio) ; ions 
Denver Labor College. Foruins held with Social Security Board cooperation : 
Department store.’ Claim for balance due from customer not sustained, account unsatisfactory 
quality of bathing suit purchased (D. C. Small-Claims Court.) shat ; 
Department store. Employees’ morale, factors affecting, survey by National Retail Dry 
Goods Association alg oe saan Steed eittilt the aan, Seles = ' 
Depression period. Occupational shifts, heads of households, Maryland 
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age 
Aug. 277-8 


Nov. 1139-40 


Nov. 1136-7 
Aug. 277 


Aug. 382-3 


Nor. 1138-9 
Dec. 1426 


Aug. 384-5 
Sept. 679 
July 146 
Dee. 1425 
July 146 
Sept. 680 
Aug. 385 
Nov. 1139 
Sept. 679 
Aug. 276 

Aug. 279-80 

July 140-2 
Oct. 889 


Aug. 383-4 


Aug. 386 


Nov. 1136 
July 144 


July 145-6 
Nov. 1138 


Nov. 1137-8 
Aug. 280 


Aug. 276 
Aug. 274 


Aug. 274-5 
Aug. 387 
ee, 1426 

Sept. 679-80 


Aug. 386-7 
Aug. 275 


Dee. 1425 
July 17 


Aug. 278-9 


July 96-7 
Nov. 1108-10 
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Disaster Loan Corporation (U.S. Government). Transfer, under Reorganization Plan No. I, Page 
effective July 1, 1939 é Aug. 580 
Drama. Used as labor educational agency July 10 


Economie conditions 
Energy resources and national policy (summary of U. S. National Resources Com- 
mittee report, 1939) Novy. 1082-5 
National. Depression unemployment, extent of waste from Nov. 1075-9 
Economic planning, Soviet Union. Third 5-year plan, features and objectives Aug, 358-9 
Education, United States: 
Eithth-grade graduates (7 cities), employment experience of (WPA survey, 1938) Nov. 1098-1102 
Negro institutions offering college work in 1936, compared with similar facilities in 1916 Sept. 629-30 
Electric Home and Farm Authority (U. 8. Government Transfer, under Reorganization 
Plan No. 1, effective July 1, 1939___. sd . : Aug. 380 
Electrical-machinery industry. Lobor turn-over, monthly rates April to September 193! July 211; 
Aug. 473; Sept. 726; Oct. 966; Nov. 1230; Dec. 1515 
“mployee morale. Factors affecting, survey of department-store employees by National 
Retail Dry Goods Association July 9-7 
“mployer-employee relations 
Factors affecting employee morale, evaluation of, by National Retail Dry Goods Asso 
ciation July 96-7 
Profit sharing. Report of U.S. Senate investigation of plans of 728 companies, summary Oct. 841-4 
“mployers’ associations: 
Collective bargaining with labor organizations, summary Aug. 302-10 
Democratic countries, summary of status Nov. |054 
-mployment agencies 
United States public employment services, Federal and State. Activities May to Octo- 
ber 1939 July 217-23; Aug. 475-83; Sept. 732-9; Oct. 968-74; Nov. 1232-7; Dec. 1382-7 
Germany. Consolidation of, since 1933, under Government control Oct. 806-8 
“mployment conditions: 
Great Britain. Midsummer, 1939, and outlook for future Oct. 706-804 
Maryland. Heads of households, occupational shifts during depression Nov. 1108-10 
“mployment opportunities. Potential, from recovery of wasted human and material re- 
sources (U. 8. National Resources Committee report) Nov. 1075-9 
“mployment Service (U. 8S. Government). Transfer, under Reorganization Plan No 
effective July 1, 1939 Aug 
tmployment statisties, United States: 
Agriculture. Indexes, yearly, 1909-38 Aug. 283 
Cincinnati. Employable workers, percentage of full and part time, by year, 1929-39; by 
race and year 1933-39 Oct. 836-7 
Cincinnati. Full-time and part-time, number working, by year, 1929-39 Oct. 838 
Federal services, by branch of service; projects under United States agencies (PW A, 
USHA, RFC, Works Program, WPA, NYA, CCC); and projects financed from regu 
lar Federal appropriations, May to October, 1939 July 245-6; 
Aug. 488-9; Sept. 762-3; Oct. 980-2; Nov. 1243-5; Dec. 1526-8 
Indexes adjusted to 1937 Census of Manufactures (4th biennial adjustment) Oct. 975-6 
Industrial and business. By States, geographic divisions, and principal cities, includ- 
ing pay rolls, April to September 1939 July 255-7; 
Aug. 498-501; Sept. 773-5; Oct. 991-3; Nov. 1260-2; Dec. 1537-9 
(Manufacturing, mining, public utilities, trade, service, and building construction), 
including pay rolls, hours, and earnings, May to October 1939 July 241-5, 247-54; Aug. 484-7, 490-7; 
Sept. 758-61, 764-72; Oct. 975-80, 982-90; Nov. 1240-3, 1246-61; Dec. 1522-26, 1529-36 
Negroes, New York, summary of report by State committee Aug. 360-3 
Petroleum and natural-gas industry, trend, 1880-1937 July 45-53 
Public-school graduates of 1936, Philadelphia, status May 1938 Oct. 849-51 
Road (highway) construction from State or local funds, May to October 1939 July 247; 
Aug. 489; Sept. 763; Oct. 982; Nov. 1245; Dec. 1528 
Variations during World War period, 1914 to March 1917, by industry Oct. 792-4 
Youth, S8th-grade graduates of 1929, 1931, and 1933 (7 cities), experience (WPA survey 
in 1938) Nov. 1098-1102 
Employment statistics, foreign countries: 
Great Britain. By month, January to July 1939 , Oct. 797 
Reemployment under armament program and in other industries, 1939 Oct. 800-1 
Executive Office of the President (U. 8. Government): 
Administrative assistants (6) authorized by Reorganization Act of 1939 Aug. 382 
Agencies transferred to, under Reorganization Plans Nos. I and II, effective July 1, 1939.. Aug. 378, 381 
Export-Import Bank of Washington (U. S. Government): Transfer, under Reorganization 
Plan No. I, effective July 1, 1939 Aug. 380 
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Fair Labor Standards (Wage and Hour) Act: 
Regional, branch and field administrative offices established; State groups and location 
of headquarters _- aie 
Wage increase under, October 1939, estimate of workers cov ered. 
Families. Rural, relief. Size, composition, and number of dependents, by age groups 
(WPA investigation, 1935)__...._____- 

Family allowances, foreign countries: 

Belgium. Mobilized men, law September 7 and decree October 27, 1939, provisions 

France. Benefits, extension of, provided under decree-iaw of July 29, 1939. 

—— Mobilized men, decree September 9, 1939, provisions...____- 

Germany. Mobilized men, decree September 1, 1939, provisions af Beth. 

Great Britain. (Bourneville, England). Chocolate-manufacturing company’s plan... : 

—— Mobilized men, regulations concerning. 

Hungary. Mobilized men, order September 2, 1939, provisions. 

Italy. Employee’s contribution for___- 

—— (Rome district). 
INL dt arora tas dmt-nigcckenktn Stndtieie te Skea 

Latvia. Public-service employees’ rates per r month, 1938 ; 

Norway. Recommendations of committee for investigation, appointed by Ministry of 
ES eee eee 

Sources of information concerning system it in various ; countries. PDE N RO ee 

Sweden. Mobilized men, regulations, 1939, extending aid provided by order of 1931_ 

Switzerland. Mobilized men. Rates and requirements recommended by employers’ 
associations __ sd dueied hibuies wai duaboene Liadebnr cies unweteetetemais te 

Fram Credit Administration (U. ‘sg. Government): Transfer, under Reorganization Plan No. 

AR fica caidcnnuudiandtiiencdsadecimbaocdaa 
Farm Security Administration (U. 8. Government): 
Farm families, low income. Improved standards under rural rehabilitation program.__- 
Greenbelt communities, Cincinnati, Milwaukee, Washington, status._._._.____________ 
Housing program, unit costs and number of dwellings constructed, by type, 1938-39____- 
Rural-homestead projects (scattered farm, farm-community, and subsistence types) 
I a ae bnecaheindbaanun its wh dias 
Federal Employment Stabilization Office (U. 8. Government). 
zation Plan No. I, effective July 1, 1939.............___-. 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation (U. 8. Government). 
Plan No. I, effective July 1, 1939........__._._-- ded 
Federal Fire Council (U. 8. Government). Transfer, by ‘Executive order, ‘Jaly 6, “1939... Pe ke 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board (U. 8. Government). Transfer, under Reorganization Plan 
No. I, effective July 1, 1939. 

Federal Housing Administration (U. 8. Government): 
Homes and rental properties under insured mortgages, statistics, 1938 
Transfer, under Reorganization Plan No. I, effective July 1, 1939_- Ki j 

Federal Loan Agency (U. 8. Government). Establishment, effective July 1, 1939, under Re- 

organization Plan No. I; agencies composing; functions._..................---...-------- ] 

Federal National Mortgage Association (U. 8. Government). Transfer, under Reorganiza- 

tion Plan No. I, effective July 1, 1939____- a nradidubateasacienh aa 

Federal Prison Industries, Inc. (U. 8. Government). 

ec ee UD NN Th in cnccccenasendsneccsecen« mate 

Federal Register, Division of (U. 8. Government). Codification Board consolidated with, 

in National Archives, under Reorganization Plan No. II, effective July 1, 1939.________- 

Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation (U. 8S. Government): Transfer, under Reor- 

eee Tents Bee. T, Gieataee Sally 8; P0008. oo ck ccc eka see see 

Federal Security Agency (U. 8. Government). Establishment of and 1 agencies transferred to, 

under Reorganization Plans I and II, effective July 1, 1939; and functions. 

Federal Workers, United. Educational activities for workers. tte ed tn 

Federal Works Agency (U. 8. Government). Establishment, effective July 1, 1939, under 

Reorganization Plan No. I; agencies composing; functions_- he ee 

Federation of Workers’ Schools.(Pennsylvania). Courses provided, and locations of classes. 

Federations, foreign countries. Labor organizations (unions) and employer associations, 

ik ch bli wtittideadddandinnacitigeiidiigaeddtbbieeetidsacumsdatanitnue 

Film Service (U. 8. Government). Transfer, under Reorganization Plan No. II, effective 


Street-railway employees, cost-of- living supplements for heads of 


Transfer, under Reorgani- 


Transfer, under Reorganization 


Transfer, under ‘Reorganisation Plan 







Foreign Agricultural Service (U. 8. Government). Transfer, under Reorganization Plan 


ue a OME Ms MI Sica ok es or ue eck cdéliednakessace 
Foreign Commerce Service (U. 8. Government). Transfer, under Reorganization Plan No. 
II, effective July 1, 1939 





[1939 





Page 
Aug. 406 
Dec. 1439-46 


July 97-100 
Dec. 1362-3 
Oct. 917-19 
Dec. 1363-4 
Dec. 1364-5 
Oct. 919-20 
Dec. 1365-6 
Dec. 1366-7 

Aug. 447 


Aug. 461-2 
Aug. 424 


Sept. 718 
May 1044-5 
Dec. 1367 
Dec. 1367-8 
Aug. 379 
Aug. 400-2 
Aug. 403 
Sept. 636-7 
Aug. 402 


Aug. 378 


Aug. 379 
Aug. 379 


Aug. 380 


Oct. 857-61 
Aug. 380 


Aug. 379-80 
Aug. 380 
Aug. 380 
Aug. 381 


Aug. 380 


_ Aug. 379, 381 


July 14 


Aug. 379 
July 17 


Nov. 1056-7 
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Foreign Service Buildings Commission (U.S. Government). Transfer, under Reorganization Page 
Plan No. II, effective July 1, 1939 ieseds : Aug. 380 


Labor turn-over. 
Foundries and machine shops: 
Annual rates 1937 and 1938, and comparison with rates for all manufacturing. 


ae 
Monthly rates, April to September 1939 


a i ea le sais lee July 211; 
Aug. 473, Sept. 726; Oct. 966; Nov. 1230; Dec. 1515 
Furniture-manufacturing. Labor turn-over, monthly rates, April to September 1939-_-_____- July 212; 


Aug. 474; Sept. 727; Oct. 967; Nov. 1231; Dee. 1515 


Garment Workers Union, International Ladies: 
Educational activities for workers... 


Sania ein danhinnnes July 10-11 
Union Health Center, and insurance e plans of locals... 


Oct. 811-29 


Gas (natural) industry. Production, growth in, 1889-1937, summary July 44 
Gasoline (natural) industry. Production, growth in, since 1911, summary ‘ July 45 
CGilass-manufacturing. Labor turn-over, monthly rates, April to September 1939 July 212; 


Aug. 474; Sept. 727; Oct. 967; Nov. 1231; Dee. 1515 


Hardware industry. Labor turmover, monthly rates, April to September 1939 , a July 212; 
Aug. 474; Sept. 727; Oct. 967; Nov. 1231; Dec. 1515 


Hatters, Cap, and Millinery Workers, United. Educational activities for workers July 16 
Health and hygiene, United States: 
Garment Workers’ Union, International Ladies’. Union Health Center, and insurance 
plans of locals Oct. 811-29 
Occupational-disease legislation, 1939. : July 136-9 


Health and hygiene, foreign countries: 
Costa Rica. First-aid service, industrial and other establishments, and places of recrea- 
tion, decree effective May 13, 1937 a Dec. 1422 
Guatemala. Agricultural labor, free medical assistance for, order April 20, 1938 Dec. 1422-3 
Health (or sickness) insurance: 


Garment Workers’ Union, International Ladies. Union Health Center, and insurance 
plans of locals 


ail ieiliiatei ditt adiilaneaereniesdulinesctnadint tale abie ipiatapines adchanniinantida stake — Oct. 811-29 
Latin America. Systems in various countries summarised ater acnsia ie Sept. 539, 548-50 
Henry Street Settlement. Workers’ education center, summary of activities. , July 18-19 
Highlander Folk School (Monteagle, Tenn.). Curriculum and aims July 9 
Highways, construction of, from State funds. (See Construction industry: State funds.) 
Holidays, Ireland (Eire); 6 public, in addition to paid vacation, under Holidays (Employees’) 
Act, 1939 etait —~ ; Aug. 349 
Heme Owners’ Loan Corporation (U. . Government). Transfer, under Reorganization 
Plan No. I, effective July 1, 1939 Aug. 380 


Homes for the aged. (See Old-age assistance: Housing for recipie ote. ) 

Homestead projects. Rural, and “greenbelt,’’ under Farm Security Administration, status 
June 30, 1938 a. = . : ; Aug. 402-3 
Hosiery industry: 

Full fashioned. Minimum wage established, September 1939, under Fair Labor Stand- 
TEE LE aE LE . Oct. 914-15 

Seamless. Minimum wage established, September 1939, under Fair Labor Standards 
Act, and conditions in industry__.._.._.-- he SSC a ener eee Oct. 912-14 


Hosiery Workers, American Federation of. Educational activities for workers ees oe s July 12 
Hours of work, general: 
Argentina (Buenos Aires). Weekly schedules in force, by year, from 1914 to 1938___- Oct. 962-3 


Australia. 44-hour week for storemen and packers (awarded by Commonwealth Ct. of 
I a ls a in eemhamnngnneneanseeeses ; . Dee. 1447-9 


Belgium. Decree, August 26, 1939, modifying legislation....... ee ee ee ee Dec. 1359 
Industry, commerce, and offices. ILO discussions, June 1939 Conference ____._......--- Aug. 328-30 
Italy. Civil Service employees, 6-hour uninterrupted day adopted September 1939__--_- Dec. 1508 
—— Collective agreements and legislation covering --_.............--.--- Po a Aug. 443 
Road transport. ILO convention adopted by June 1939 Conference, summary......... Aug. 330-1 


United States. Over 42 per week, workers subject to Fair Labor Standards Act, April i939. Dec. 1444-6 
Housing, United States: 


Building and loan associations, statistics, by State, 1938 : Dec. 1417-18 


Contract and selling prices for 1-family homes, percentage excess over permit valuations 
declared, 8 cities, 1938__- 


I a cms ‘ Oct. 856-7 
Costs. Dwelling units, FSA program, 1938-39, and number constructed, by type-_.---- Sept. 636-7 
—— Homes, 1-family. Contract and selling prices, excess over building-permit valua- 
EE IR ay RS Se ctndiethindienes naive Oct. 856-7 
—— Material and labor, PWA units SE pitiucantimia: ee 


—— Nonfarm dwellings, owner-occupied and rented, and factors affecting .. eta, _.. Nov. 1094-7 
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Housing, United States—Continued. Page 
Farm Security Administration program, operations 1938-39 Sept. 636-7 
Federal Housing Administration. Insured mortgages, new houses and other, and per- 

centage distribution by size of mortgage, 1938; average amount of mortgage by year, 


1935 to 1938 Oct. 857 
— Rental units, number of, and average monthly rental by size and type, 1935-38 Oct. 859-6! 
Homes for recipients of old-age assistance, various experiments and plans Aug. 295-301 
Insurance and utility costs in publie projects, reduced rates through USHA Dec. 1418-19 
Mortgages (FHA), payment of in relation to income, owner-occupied houses, 1938 Oct. 858-9 
Public projects, low-rent. Tenant selection for, outline of method Aug. 367-9 
PWA projects, low-rent (47). Average cost per unit Sept. 584-6 
Cubic content and cost per cubic foot Sept. 586 
Residential. Number of units to project, indicated by permits, 30 cities, 1938 Oct. 998-9 
Room-occupancy limits suggested by United States Housing Authority Aug. 369 
Self-help cooperative. FERA grant for revolving building fund, lona, Idaho, operation 
and status 1938 Sept. 575-7 
Sponsored by Quakers, Uniontown, Pa., operation and status 1938 Sept. 566-75 
Housing, foreign countries: 
Brazil. Loans for, by certain insurance institutions, authorized by law Oct. 861-4 
Cuba. Rent-control law of March 23, 1939, provisions July 133-4 
Great Britain. Slum clearance and building. Progress, 1938-39, costs, and management 
policies, résumé Dec. 1419-21 
London County Council. Management of projects, fiscal year ended March 1938, sum- 
mary of report ; Sept. 638-9 
Housing Authority (U. 8. Government): 
Insurance and utility rates, reduction obtained for certain projects Dec. 1418-19 
Transfer, under Reorganization Plan No. 1, effective July 1, 1939 Aug. 379 


Hudson Shore Labor School (West Park, N. Y.). Workers’ education activities July & 






Immigration. Curtailment since June 30, 1914, and effect upon labor supply during World 
War-_. Oct. 795 
Income: 
Agriculture. Farm operators, résumé, 1924-38 July 634 
Canada. Wage earners’ families, British and French, year ended September 30, 1938 Sept. 708-9 
Farm families (72) of a fertile section near markets (Carroll County, Md.) Annual aver- 
age and expenditures for specified items Aug. 403-4 
Farm workers, 1909-38 July 59-71 
National. Paid out, by type of payment, and by year, 1929-38. Discussion of trend Sept. 631 
Indians. CCC activities for, 1933-39 July 94 


Industrial and labor conditions. (See Labor and industrial conditions.) 

Industrial diseases and poisons: 
Great Britain. Factories, summary of cases and deaths, by cause, specified years 1910-388. Nov. 1121-2 
Occupational diseases, legislation, various States. (See Laws and legislation, United 
States, by States.) 

Industrial disputes, United States: 


Categories (4) under which classified Nov. 1023 
Conciliation and arbitration agencies for adjustment, governmental and other (Peterson). Nov. 1023-44 
Increase in number, 1914-16, factors causing Oct. 794 
Mining, coal, bituminous. Summary of collective bargaining prior to stoppage of work 

March 1939, negotiations, and text of new agreement signed May 1939 Sept. 691-703 
Picketing. (See under Decisions of courts.) 
Strikes and lock-outs. Statistical analysis of, March to August 1939 July 149-58; 


Aug. 390-7; Sept. 682-90; Oct. 897-905; Nov. 1142-51; Dec. 1428-36 
——Summary statistics showing trend by year, 1933-38, by month January 1938 to October 


1939 July 148-9; 
Aug. 389-90; Sept. 681-2; Oct. 896-7; Nov. 1141-2; Dec. 1427-8 
Wartime adjustment of (World War period) Nov. 1029-30 
Industrial disputes, foreign countries: 
Democratic countries, Legality of strikes and lockouts, provisions... “ig Nov. 1062-4 
Great Britain (and Northern Ireland). By causes, results, and methods of settlement, 
1938 ; : July 161-2 
——Number of cases, workers involved, and aggregate days lost, by industry, 1937 and 
1938 __ July 160 
Peru. Conciliation and arbitration provided for by laws of March 23, 1936, and May 30, 
1939. __. Oct. 907-11 
li:dustrial relations, United States: 
Rubber Workers, United. Collective bargaining by Sept. 604-17 


War influence upon, 1914-17. __- ‘ dy ; Oct. 794 
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Industrial unions. Growth of type in democratic countries, résumé 

Injunctions. Anti-injunction laws, 1939. Amended, Connecticut, New Mexico; adopted, 
Pennsylvania, Wisconsin 

Inland Waterways Corporation (U. 8. Government). 
No. I, effective July 1, 1939 

Insurance brokers. Virginia law regulating operation within State by foreign agencies upheld 
(U. 8. Dist. Ct. for Eastern Dist. of Va.) 

Interior, Department of the (U. 8. Government Agencies, and functions of abolished 
agencies, transferred to, by Reorganization Plan No. I, effective July 1, 1939 

International Labor Conference 


Transfer, under Reorganization Plan 


Committees (Tripartite) appointed for administrative work, list of 
June 1939 meeting, proceedings 
International Labor Organization. 
resolution of IAGLO 
Iron and stee] industry. 


Participation in work of, during war period, urged in 


Labor turn-over, monthly rates, April to September 1939 
Aug. 474; Sept. Oct. 967; 


“<>. 
iad, 


Justice, Department of (U. S. Government). 
Plan No. II, effective July 1, 1939 


Agencies transferred to, under Reorganization 


Knit-goods industry. Labor turn-over, monthly rates, April to September 1939 


Aug. 474; Sept. 7 Oct. 967; 


7 


Labor and industrial conditions: 


Effect of European war, 1914-17, on American labor (in cost of living, prices, wages, em- 


ployment, industrial relations, immigrant labor supply) 
Energy resources and national policy (U. 8S. 
1¥3Y 


National Resources Committee, report of, 


Millinery industry. Investigation by U.S. Women’s Bureau, 1938, summary of findings 
Labor and industrial relations; United States 
Bargaining rights of employee organizations protected by Railroad Labor Act 
National Industrial Recovery Act (1933), and National Labor Relations Act (1935) 
Closed-shop, preferential-shop, and check-off provisions in collective agreements, 
mary 


(1926), 


sul- 


Court decisions concerning. (See under Decisions of courts 
Kansas Court of industrial Relations 


1939 State | 


Operation 1920-23 and opposition to 

egislation affecting, summary 

Labor and industrial relations, 
Chile 


Democratic countries 


foreign countries 
Legal provisions concerning 
Legislative and other machinery regulating (Schoenfeld 
War controls, status end of 1939 

German-occu pied 

September 1939 

Labor banks. 
Labor costs, United States.: 


Europe 


Czechoslovakia (Bohemia-Moravia “Labor Front’ introduced, 


(See under Cooperation.) 


Changes in, 1923 to 1929 and 1935, indexes, by industry 
Housing, PW A low-rent projects (47) (including material and labor combined 
Labor costs, Germany. 
1938 


Control attempted through wage stabilization, decree of June 25, 


Labor organizations, United States: 
American Federation of Labor. Annual meeting 1939, proceedings summarized 
A. F. of L. and C. 1. O. Workers’ education councils, 1937 
Collective bargaining with employers’ associations, summary 


Nov 


Congress of Industrial Organizations. Annual meeting 1939, proceedings summarized 
Educational activities, résumé (Coit and Starr) 
Garment Workers’ Union, International Ladies’. 

benefits provided 
Membership increase, reported to A. F. of L. 1939 convention 
Mine Workers, United, of America. Coal (bituminous) industry, activities 
and negotiations in Appalachian Area, 1939 
Registration required in Florida, act of 1939 
Right of incorporation in New York State upheld (State Sup. Ct. for Albany County) 
Unincorporated union held subject to suit (Md. Superior Ct. of Baltimore City) 
Labor organizations, foreign countries: 
Brazil. Occupational associations, legal provisions concerning, and statistics by year, 
1931-38 
Canada. 
text... 


Union Health Center and other health 


since 1890, 


Law penalizing discrimination against trade-union members, May 19, 1939, 


Nov. 1231; 


Nov. 12 


Page 
Nov. 1055-6 


Oct. 887 


Aug. 381 


Nov. 1139-40 


Aug. 380-1 


Aug. 332 
Aug. 325-32 
Nov. 1126 

July 212; 
Dec. 1515 


Aug. 380 


July 212; 


31; Dec. 1515 


Oct. 785-95 
Nov. 1082 5 
Aug. 350-4 


Nov 


L025 


Oct. 830-5 
Nov. 1030-1 
Oct. 884-8 
Oct. SYO-2 
Nov. 1050-74 
Dec 5s 


1348 


Dec. 1407-8 


Dec. 1403-4 


™ pt ATR-SH 


Oct. SOO-10 
1130-2, 1134 

July 16 
Aug. 302-10 
Nov. 1132-4 
July 10-16 


Oct. S11 
Novy. 1130-2 


29 


Sept. 691-7 
Oct, 884, SSS 
Nov. 1137-8 

Nov 


L138 


Oct. S93—! 


Aug. 388 





















































Labor shortage, Great Britain. 
Labor turn-over, United States: 



































Lay-offs, 
Laws and legislation, United States, Federal and general: 
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Labor organizations, foreign countries—Continued. 


Democratic countries. Membership, types, federations 
—— Government encouragement to membership.-..............---...-- 

—— Registration, legal provisions-_- oe Oe eee: ee eer aee eT so 
—— Legal personality, provisions 

—— Right to organize, summary of status. Ee ae Sea ge ee 
Germany. Abolition of, by law of January 1934, and system of labor control in effect _- 
Great Britain (and Northern Ireland). Membership statistics, by industry, 1937 and 


, and legal status, smmary_..-- 


Labor requirements: 


Sand and gravel production and distribution. 
1935 to March 1939_-. 

—— Various types of operation, 1937 ' 

Measures to alleviate, 1939. 


Federal construction projects, January 


Cotton-textile manufacturing. 
Foundries and machine shops. 
for all manufacturing 
Manufacturing industries. 


Annual rates, 1937 and 1938 
Annual rates, 1937 and 1938, and comparison with rates 


Monthly rates, April to September 1939_. 
Aug. 471-4; Sept. 724-7; Oct. 964-7; Nov. 
Rubber industry, collective-agreement provisions concerning 


Blind, assistance to. 
1939_. ie socskenacce See ; 

Census, ‘16th decennial. Housing census in conjunction with, act of 1939. 

Civil Service Retirement Act. Amendments liberalizing provisions, 1939 

Dependent children. Social Security Act amended concerning amount of Federal grant 
Spiele tahtoros saat ee ernie 
Emergency Relief Appropriation Act, 
workers... 

Employers‘ Liability Act, Federal, amended, 1939 

Fair Labor Standards Act. Amendment, 1939, exempting public-telephone operators in 
smaller exchanges 

Federal labor laws, 1939, summary 

Government Reorganization Act, approved April 3, 1939 
and IT_. AEE 

gat men “Amendments in 1939 to National ‘Act, provisions 

- Census to be included in 1940 Census and appropriation for, 1939 

Investigations, Congressional. (La Follette Civil Liberties Committee; Dies C ommittee: 
committee to investigate National Labor Relations Board; Temporary National 
Economic Committee) 1939 acts-_. 

Legislative sessions, 1940. Date of convening and length of sonsfen 

Occupational diseases, review of State legislation, 1939 

Old-age insurance, liberalization of provisions, 1939_- 

Postal employees. Pneumatic-tube system. Hour and wage provisions, and time credit 
for substitutes, 1939_- PA y 

—— Railway-mail clerks, given Armistice Day holiday, 1939... 

Saturday credit in annual and sick leave, 1939... 

Postmasters (classified) made subject to Civil Service Retirement Act 

Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act amended, 1939 a 

Retirement Act, Federal employees. Amendment, 1939. liberalizing provisions 

—— Legislative and judicial employees, option of coming within terms extended 6 
aa dt Oe 3 se ee “+a 

—— Postmasters (classified) made subject to provisions... ab es 

Seamen. Allotments of wages for deposit in postal savings or savings bank, provision 
for, act of 1939_- BE ee ee 

—— ILO Officers‘ Competency Certificates Convention. 
effective and exempting smaller vessels 

Social Security Act. Amendments affecting tax features, old-age insurance, and Federal- 
EI IE Cy ees Se ye abe he ae pee eae 

—— Financial aid for public health, ‘maternal and child welfare, crippled children, and 
vocational education, increased... __.................-...-.-------- bad 

Taxation of Government employees, Federal and State, by both governments, law of 
Ms « data hewhwakop thee ob t teats cade knwd cadet thedetadedubstontdas os uésiies 

Unemployment compensation. "Amendments in 1939 to Social Security a 

Wages and hours (Fair Labor Standards Act). Switchboard operators in smaller public- 

telephone exchanges exempted, amendment in 1939__._.......__- i chee ints ae 


Social Security Act amended concerning amount of Federal aid, 


1939. Schedule of m onthly. earnings for WP A 


, provisions; and plans Nos. I 





1936. Acts of 1939 making 


1228-31; 










[1939 


Page 


Nov. 1054-74 
Nov. 1058-60 


Nov. 1057-8 

Nov. 1058 
Nov. !051-4 
Oct. 805-10 


Nov. 1123-4 


July 91 
July 87-91 
Oct. 801-4 


July 213-16 


Sept. 728-31 
July 209-12; 
Dec. 1512-16 
Sept. 611-12 


Sept. 675 
Sept. 676 
Sept. 678 


Sept . 675 


Oct. 959-9 


Sept. 675 


Sept. 676 
Sept. 674-8 
Aug. 378-82 


Sept. 676 
Sept. 676 


Sept. 677 
Dec. 1424 
July 136-9 
Sept. 675 
Sept. 678 
Sept. 678 
Sept. 678 
Sept. 677 
Sept. 675 
Sept. 677-8 


Sept. 677 
Sept. 677 


Sept. 675 
Sept. 675-6 
Sept. 674-5 

Sept. 675 


Sept. 678 
Sept. 675 


Sept. 676 
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Laws and legislation, United States, Federal and general—Continued. 
Work relief. Act of 1939, provisions 
—— (Emergency Relief Appropriation Act) 1939, schedule of monthly earnings for WPA 
workers. mol 
——- Relief Deficiency Act (Feb. 4, 1939) and Emergency Relief Appropriation Act (June 
30, 1939), provisions of 
Workmen‘s compensation. Federal Employees‘ Compensation Act benefits extended to 
members of Officers‘ Reserve Corps and Enlisted Reserve Corps of Army, while on 
Ritindsh cases dca dedtatidtsbebiinvenaéebdinbetmocnocestes 
WPA workers, schedule of monthly earnings, Emergency Relief Appropriation Act pro- 
vision, 1939 
Laws and legislation, United States, by States: 
Alabama. Industrial relations department provided for, act of 1939 
Arkansas. Occupational-disease provisions of 1939 workmen‘s compensation law 
Workmen’s compensation law, 1939, postponed through referendum petition 


Workmen’s compensation law, 1939, provisions of July 


California. Mediation and arbitration of labor disputes by department of industrial 
relations provided for by act of 1939 

Connecticut. Anti-injunction act passed, 1939_. 

Florida. Labor-organization registration required, act of 1939 

Idaho. Occupational-disease law of 1939, provisions 


Page 
Aug. 374-6 


Oct. 959-60 


Sept. 677 


Sept. 678 
Oct. 959-60 


Oct. 887 
July 136-138 
July 147 
136, 138, 147 


Oct. 887 
Oct. 887 


Oct. 884, 8Xs 
. July 136, 138-9 


Maryland. Occupational-disease act, 1939, provisions July 136-7, 139 


Massachusetts. Labor-relations act amended concerning employee representation 

Michigan. Labor-mediation act, 1939 

Minnesota. Labor-relations act, 1939, provisions 

Occupational-disease, legislation, 1939, provisions 

Montana. Occupational-disease provisions, law of 1939 

New Mexico. Anti-injunction act passed, 1939 

New York. Occupational-disease law amended, 1939, provisions 

Ohio. Occupational-disease law of 1939, provisions 

Pennsylvania. Aliens, registration, act of 1939, provisions 
— Anti-injunction law amended, 1939 
— Labor-relations act changed from Wagner Act type to o “equalizing” type, and to 
make sit-down strikes unlawful, 1939 

—— Occupational-disease act, 1939, provisions. - 

Vermont. Industrial disputes, act providing for inv estigation, mediation, and arbitra- 
tion machinery, 1939_- 

Washington. Occupational-disease law of 1937, amended, “1939, provisions 

Wisconsin. Anti-injunction law amended, 1939 y 
— Labor-relations act amended concerning representation, unfair labor practices of 
employer or employees, mediation and arbitration, 1939 

Laws and legislation, foreign countries: 

Argentina. Social insurance, tabular analysis of provisions 

Australia. Unions, rights of, and restrictions upon - “Nov. 1053, 1055 

Belgium. Family allowances for mobilized men, law of Se ptember 7 7, decree of October 
27, 1939, provisions. ae ~ 

—— Holidays with pay, suspension provided for, decree of Augt ist 29, 1939 


Oct. 884 
Oct. 884, 886 
Oct. 884-6 
July 137 
July 138 
Oct. 887 
July 127 
July 137 
Nov. 1135-6 
Oct. 8&7 


Oct. 885 
July 137-8 


Oct. 887 
July 137 
Oct. S87 


Oct. 885-5 


Sept. 556-7 
60, 1063, 1065 


Dec. 1362-3 
Dec. 1360 


—— Hours of work, royal order of August 26, 1939, provisions___-_-_. sia Dec. 1350, 1359-60 


— Night work of women and of boys under 18, suspension of prohibitory law provided 
for in decree of August 26, 1939 ’ wii 
- Reinstatement in job after military service. 


Dec. 1360 
Dec. 1354 


—— Unions, rights of and restrictions on_.--.- ’ had Nov. 1052- 3, 1058- -9, 1061-2, 1069-70 


—— Vocational retraining of unemployed for coal mining. royal order January 16, 1939-. 

Bolivia. Social insurance, tabular analysis of provisions ¥ 

Brazil. Cooperative societies, regulation of, decree of August 1938. ’ E 

—— Housing, loans for, by certain insurance institutions, legislation 1937 to 1939, provi- 
eee oo 


Sa een associations, “decrees of 1981, 1934, ‘and 1939, provisions ; 


Canad, Discrimination against trade-union members, act penalizing, “May 19, 1939, 


—— Public service. Fire-department employees, annual salary by city, population of 
city, and occupation, January 1939. 

—— Unions, rights of and restrictions u: upon 

—— War Measures Act of 1914, establishment of board, 1939, under powers conferred -___- 


248685403 


Dec. 1353 
Sept. 557-8 
July 121 


Oct. 861-4 
Oct. 893-5 
Sept. 558-60 


Aug. 388 


Aug. 430-2 


sonsd SOON 1053, 1055, 1059, 1061, 1064, 1072-4 


Dec. 1360 
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Laws and legislation, foreign countries—C ontinued. 


Chile. Agricultural workers, legal provisions concerning work of women and children, 
contract of employment, paid vacation, conciliation and arbitration, housing, sickness 


Page 
insurance, workmen's compensation, adult and child education Oct. oom 2 
Social insurance, tabular analysis of provisions Sept. 561 
Colombia. Social insurance, tabular analysis of provisions Sept. 562 
Costa Rica. First-aid service in certain establishments required, decree of April 9, 1937 Dec. 1422 
Cuba. Rent control, urban property built prior to July 1, 1937, law of March 23, 1939, 
provisions July 133-4 
Social insurance, tabular analysis of provisions Sept. 562-3 
Denmark. Unions, rights and restrictions Nov. 1052, 1057, 1063, 1068-9 
Ecuador. Social insurance, tabular analysis of provisions Sept. 563-4 
France. Collective agreements, law September 1, 1939, suspending former legislation Dec. 1368 
Conciliation and arbitration, law September 1, 1939, suspending former legislation Dec. 1368 
Excess hours, deduction from wage rate to be applied to National Solidarity Fund, . 
decrees of September and October 1939 Dee. 1352, 1357, 1370 
Families of mobilized men, rent moratorium for, and National Solidarity Fund for 
payment of allowances to Dec. 1352 
—- Family allowances for mobilized men, decree of September 9, 1939, provisions Dec. 1363-4 
Family code, July 29, 1939, extending family allowance system, provisions Oct. 917-19 
Food distribution and prices in wartime, laws of 1938 and 1939 Nov. 1091 
Hourly rate after 45 hours reduced, decree of September 1, 1939 Dee. 1357 
— Hours and wages—industry and commerce, mines and quarries, and merchant ma- 
rine—law September 1, 1939, and various decrees of September and October 1939, pro- 
visions Dec. 1369-72 
Hours of work, decrees of 1938 and 1939 Dee. 1355 
Hours of work, law of September 1, 1939, replacing former legislation Dec. 1368-72 
National Solidarity Fund, law September 1, 1939, and various decrees of September 
and October 1939, provisions Dec. 1352, 1370-2 
Overtime pay—industry and commerce, mines and quarries, and merchant ma- 
rine—law September 1, 1939, and various decrees of September and October 1939, 
provisions Dec. 1369-72 
Profits of private enterprises and other undertakings limited by decrees of Septem- 
ber 1 and 9, 1939 Dec. 1368 
Reinstatement in job after military service, decree of 1939 Dec. 1354 
Rent moratorium decree for needy families of mobilized men Dee. 1352 
Requisitioning of labor under existing legislation Dee. 1355-4 
— Tax on civilian workers of military age, law of September 1, 1939 Dec. 1368, 1370, 1372 
Unemployment insurance, unemployment assistance, and reeducation and employ- 
ment agencies, decree law of May 6, 1939 July 76-86 
Unions, rights of, and restrictions on Nov. 1052-3, 1058-9, 1064, 1066-7 
German-occupied Czechoslovakia (Bohemia-Moravia). Compulsory labor, decree of 
July 25, 1939, provisions . Dec. 1406-7 
Germany. Cooperative societies, liquidation of, act of May 21, 1935 July 111) 
~ Families of mobilized men, assistance to Dee. 1352 
- Family allowances for mobilized men, act of March 30, 1936, amended by decree of 
September 1, 1939, provisions Dec. 1364-5 
—— Laws of 1934, 1935, 1938, and 1939, providing for Government labor control, summary Oct. 805-10 
Rationing of food and other necessaries, decree of February 16, 1939 Sept. 711-13 
—— Reinstatement in job after military service Dec. 1354 
—— Sickness insurance, compulsory. Measures to safeguard persons called for service 
and their families, September 4, 1939 Dec. 1353 
—— Wage stabilization, decree of June 25, 1938 Oct. 809 
— Woman workers, provisions in decree of June 25, 1938 Oct. 808 
Great Britain. Cotton Industry Reorganization Act, 1939, provisions Nov. 1086-9 
— Employment, control of, law of September 21, 1939, provisions Dec. 1374-6 
— Families of mobilized men, assistance to Dec. 1352 
— Reinstatement in job after military service Dec. 1354 
— Requisitioning of labor through Control of Employment Act and National Registra- 
tion Act, September 1939 Dec. 1356 
—— Road Traffic Act of 1930, vehicles used in haulage for defense purposes excepted under 
1939 regulations be Dec. 1355 
—— Sickness-insurance benefits, families of mobilized men, National Health Insurance 
Act amended September 2, 1939 Dee. 1353 
—— Uemployment Assistance Act amended September 5, 1939, provisions Dec. 1378-9 
—— Unemployment-assistance and unemployment-insurance acts, discussion Dec. 1352-3 


—— Unemployment Insurance Acts amended September 5, 1939, provisions Dee. 1376-8 
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Laws and legislation, foreign countries 
Great Britain. 


Continued. 
Unions, rights of and restrictions upon Nov. 1052 
Act 1937, elasticity of provisions sin 
(and Northern Ireland). Registration Act, National, September 1939, operation 
under 
Guatemala. 


Medical assistance (free) for agricultural labor, order, April 20, 1938 
Hungary. 


Family allowances, for mobilized men, order, September 2, 1939, provisions- 
Iceland. Cooperative Societies Act, amendment of 1937 
India. Child labor in factories prohibited, act of April 8, 1939 
Ireland (Eire). Holidays, 6 public, under Holidays (Employees’ 
Unions, rights of, and restrictions on 
Vacations with pay and 6 public holidays, Holidays (Employees’) Act, 
Italy. Family allowances, act of June 14, 1928 
Hours fixed at 48 per week - 
Social insurance, decree law of April 14, 1939, provisions 
Wages and hours, laws and decrees covering, 1926 to 1937 
Japan. Compulsory labor service, imperial order July 8, 1939 
Health insurance. Amendment, April 5, 1939, to act of 1922 
Social insurance, salaried workers, industrial workers, and seamen, laws of April 5, 
1939 
Latvia. Cooperative societies, regulation of, act of June 17, 1937 
Lithuania. Income-tax law amended, October 9, 1935, provisoins 
Malta. Wage and hour regulation, ordinance of February 1938 
Mexico. Cooperatives, students’, required under decree (Ministry of Public Education) 
April 1, 1937 
Netherlands 


Act, 1939 
Novy 
1939 


Cooperative associations, laws of 1936 and 1938 restricting 
Unions, rights of and restrictions upon 

New Zealand 

Norway 


Nov. 
Nov 


1052, 
Unions, rights of, and restrictions upon 1053-4, 
Unions, rights of, and restrictions upon 
Panama. Social insurance, tabular analysis of provisions 
Paraguay 


Peru. C 


Social insurance, tabular analysis of provisions 
onciliation and arbitration, decrees of March 23, 1936, and May 9 and 30, 1939, 
provisions 
Conciliation and arbitration, decree of May 30, 1939, strengthening decree of March 
23, 1936, provisions 
Social insurance, tabular analysis of provisions 
Poland 


Rumania. 


Cooperative movement strengthened by law of 1934 
Reinstatement in job after military service, and partial wage restoration in 
certain cases 
Sweden. Collective agreements, and labor court for interpretation 
Conciliation system, voluntary, laws of 1906 and 1920 


Nov 


Family allowances for mobilized men, regulations, 1939, extending aid under 1931 
order 


Reinstatement in job after military service 


Right of trade association and negotiation, law of 1936, effective January 1, 


1937 
Switzerland. Families of mobilized men, assistance to 
Labor service, compulsory, provisions concerning 
Uruguay. 
Venezuela. 
March 31, 
Yugoslavia. 


Social insurance, tabular analysis of provisions 

Decree of December 17, 1938, compulsory profit sharing; operation through 

1939, by district 

Cooperatives, act of 1937 

District of Columbia. 
typical case. (Carr) 

Legislatures, State 


Legal aid, Small-claims court, establishment, characteristics and 
1940 sessions, convening dates and length 
Lending agencies of United States Government: 
Agricultural. Transfer, under Reorganization Plan No 
partment of Agriculture, of 3 previously independent 
Federal Loan Agency established under Reorganization Plan No. I, and agencies included, 
effective July 1, 1939 
Literature, distribution of 
Living standards: 
California. Families of farm workers, seasonal and regular, 1935 


Farm families. (Low income.) Improved conditions under Farm Security Adminis- 
tration plans 


(7 


I, effective July 1, 1939, to De- 


Prohibition by city ordinance held invalid (U.S. Sup. Ct 


2) in a fertile sectidn near markets (Carroll County, Md.), average annual income, 
and expenditures, specified items 


10545, 1057, 106] 


, 1062, 
Young persons, restrictions on employment of, in Education Act 1936, and Factories 


1053, 


1057, 


Nov. 1052, 


LOSS, 


Nov 


1577 


Page 
1070-1 


Oct. 303 


Dee. 1379 
Dec. 1422-3 
Dec. 1366-7 

July 117 

Nov. 1102 
347-9 
1061-2, 107i 
Aug. 347-0 

Aug. 461 

Dec. 1355 
Aug. 445-8 


Aug 


Aug. 438, 443 


Dec. 1380-1 

Dec. 1396 
Dec. 1395-4 
July 112 
Aug. 429 


Sept. 715 


July 118 
July 119 


1062, 1071 2 


1058-60, 1063-6 


L057, 


= | :. 564 


1066-7 


se pt. SHh4 


Oct. 907-11 
Oct. YOT—S 
Sept. 564 


July 119-2 


Dee 
1063, 
Nov 


1354 
1069 


1069 


Dee. 1367 
Dec. 1354 
1052, 1054 
Dec. 1352 
Dee. 1353 


sept AOS 


Oct. 844 
July 120 


270-81 


1424 


Aug 
Dec 


Aug. 379 


Aug 
July 140-2 


370-80 


July 69-71 
Aug. 400-2 


Aug. 403-4 
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Living standards—Continued. 
Woman workers, New York State, estimated, minimum budget, living alone or as mem- 


Page 

bers of families, 1938 _ suankggsethisGgsed ted ected eavekecuactwcndaanbenae ....-. Aug. 404-5 
*“‘Loan sharks.”’ (See under Small- loan ¢ companies and borrowers. - 

Lumber industry (sawmills), labor turn-over, monthly rates, April to September 1939______ July 212; 


Aug. 474; Sept. 727; Oct. 967; Nov. 1231; Dec. 1516 


Machine-tools industry. Labor turn-over, monthly rates, April to September 1939______- July 212; 


Aug. 474; Sept. 727; Oct. 967; Nov. 1231; Dec.1515 
Man-hour, production per. (See under Productivity of labor.) 


Marine and shipbuilding workers. Educational and recreational activities......._______- July 15 
Maritime Labor Board (U.S. Government). Establishment under law of July 1938, func- 
eee oe ee ee buisdnin cts bd ncabithelleks a dansinauidibeibds} dies <i Nov. 1035-6 


Maritime Service (U. 8. Government): 
Establishment under Merchant Marine Act of 1936, training stations, courses provided, 


and limitation of enrollment, November 13, 1939. __ ‘ odd Dec. 1413-16 
Seamen enrolled to autumn of 1939. Statistics, including race, citizenship, age, and 
marital status_____-_-_- = Dec. 1416 
Material costs. Housing (material and labor combined), PW A low. rent projects _ Sew Sept. 578-86 
Maternity insurance and benefits, Latin America. Systems in various countries summar- 
ized diabetes \ ee ; . Sept. 539, 550-1 
Mechanization: 
Agriculture (United States). Tractors and other machines, increase in use, 1910-38, 
ee bhseiwadaddse sabstuad Aug. 287-9 
China (Shanghai, International Settlement). Silk filatures, automatic stirrers installed 
to replace child labor, 1938______- - Nov. 1103 
Medical and hospital care. Garment Workers’ Union, International Ladies’, Union Health 
Center and plans of locals___- Oct. 811-29 
Migrant and indigenous workers’ contracts. ILO conventions (3), adopted by June 1939 
International Labor Conference___. pu ia ; ‘ Aug. 332 
Migration: 
California. Relief families (FSA), background and characteristics pabeaits & Sept. 622-3 
Oregon. Population expansion through, and characteristics of newcomers Nov. 1106-8 


Migratory Bird Commission (U.S. Government). Provisions concerning, in Reorganization 


Plan No. II, effective July 1, 1989_....__.._._.___..____- Aug. 381 
Millinery industry. Employment conditions (U. 8. Women’s Bureau) investigation, 1938 Aug. 350-1 
Milwaukee Labor College. Sponsorship and aisha ee ee ‘ , July 17 
Minimum wage, United States: 

Contracts, U.S. Government. Carrier’s tie straps and leather pouches. Determination 
a Nov. 1172 

—— Determinations, July 1939, followi ing industries, tabular analysis of provisions: Drug 
and medicine; specialty accounting supplies; photographic supplies; soap Sept. 714 
—— Fertilizer industry, determination September 12, 1939__- bees ; Oct. 916 
—— Men’s raincoats, determination July 1937, amended September 18, 1939_..______. Nov. 1172 
—— Paper and pulp industry, determination effective October 15, 1939_......__.____- Nov. “om 
—— Small-arms ammunition, etc., determination effective October 19, 1939__________ Nov. 1172 
Cotton-textile industry. Order October 24, 1939, under Fair Labor Standards Act......_... Dee. ane i 

Fair Labor Standards (Wage and Hour) Act. Regional, branch, and field offices estab- 
ee Iii iss hitnnidt US ERG ae EG Ble hod ota inde cbecwe Aug. 406 


—— Second-year increase due October 24, 1939, summary of coverage._........_.______- Dec. 1439-46 
Hosiery, seamless and full-fashioned industries. Minimum wage established, September 

18, 1600, under Fair Lebor Standards Act....................2222.5222252525...-- Oct. 912-15 
Iron and steel industry. Determination, March 1, 1939, for specified locality, held invalid 

(U. 8. Ct. of Appeals for D. C.)_. SX. Sa oe Nov. 1136-7 
State divisions, adequate appropriations tor. | Governmental Labor Officials, Inter- 

national Association of, 1939 resolution)____._...........__.. a +S i Nov. 1128 

Mining industry, United States: 

Coal. (Anthracite), productivity of labor, production, and extent of mechanization, by 

Fg ih ete bh i RSTRT h eBh in nccdtivevtdedoccecdvbesces Dec, 1405 
—— (Bituminous), Appalachian Area, collective bargaining prior to 1939, stoppage of 

work and negotiations, March to May, and text of agreement signed May 12, 1939..__ Sept. 691-703 
—— (Bituminous), productivity of labor, methods, and production, 1936-38._...._____. Nov. 1086 


—— Collective bargaining, workers with employers’ associations..._..................... Aug. 303-4 

—— Unemployment (Southern Illinois, 7 towns). _______.._.-..--2 22k Dec. 1295-1310 
Mining industry, foreign countries: 

Canada (Nova Scotia). Training of unemployed coal miners for hard-rock mining... ___- Oct. 855 


Great Britain. Coal, proposed amaigamation of companies__._....................----- Sept. 620-1 
Minneapolis Labor School. Organization (1936) and activities.................-........---- July 17 
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Mount Rushmore National Memorial Commission (U. 8. Government). Transferred to 
National Park Service, under Reorganization Plan No. IJ, effective July 1, 1939_-. 
Municipal workers’ organization. Educational and recreational activities 





National Archives (U. S. Government). Transfers affecting, under Reorganization Plan 
No. II, effective July 1, 1939..........._-. Ore —— wee 

National Bituminous Coal Commission (U. 8. Government). "Abolished ‘and functions 
transferred to Department of the Interior, under Reorganization Plan No. II, effective 
July 1, 1600........-.... de ie 

National Emergency Council (U. 8. Gov ernment). “Abolished ‘and functions (except Radio 
Division and Film Service) transferred to Executive Office of the President, under Reor- 
ganization Plan No. II, effective July 1, 1939 EE IS eee 

National Labor Relations Board (U. S. Government). Functions of, with regard to labor 


National Mediation Board (U. 8. Gov ernment). Establishment, 1934, and work of. 
National Park Service (U. S. See ernment). District of Columbia functions, and Buildings 


Management Branch. Transfer, under Reorganization Plan No. I, effective July 1, 1939 Aug. 379 
National Railroad Adjustment Board (U.S. Government). Establishment, 1934, and work 

oe “a ee ee ee Nov. 10334 
National Resources ‘Committee (U. ‘8. Gov ernment). Transfer, under Reorganization Plan 

No. I, effective July 1, 1939 wl AIPA Aug. 378 
National Resources Planning Board (U. S. Gov ernment). Agencies composing, and transfer, 

under Reorganization Plan No. I, effective July 1, 1939 Aug. 378-9 
National Solidarity Fund (France). To provids allowances for needy families of mobilized 

men, and sources of revenue__.__..___.___-_.-_-- oe ea! Ue 
National Training School for Boys (U. . Government). Transfer, under Reorganization 

Plan No. II, effective July 1, 1939 eee ah” Cae as cemieinaialbiaiceans Aug. 380 
National Youth Administration (U. S. Government). Transfer, under Reorganization 

Plan No. 1, effective July 1, 1939_- ere Pee ee ae Aug. 379 
Needle trades. Collective bargaining, workers with employers’ assoc sciations, metropolitan 

areas Aug. 307-8 


Negroes: 
Expenditure habits of families. By size of income, household composition, and occupa- 
tion (42 cities), 1934-36 _- 
——— Comparison with those of white families 
New Jersey. Economic status, report of Temporary Commission on Condition of Urban 
Colored Population, summary 7 
Relief families, rural, dependents in spec cified age groups 
Teachers in rural schools, professional and economic status, 1936-37 
Training facilities (in colleges) for higher-grade jobs 
Negro workers, United States: 
Employment opportunities, private industry. Findings of U. S. Employment Service, 
April 1938... ’ 
New York. Restriction in employment (State committee report, summary) 
New Haven Labor College. Sponsorship, and trades represented in student body------ 


Occupational diseases: 
State legislation concerning. (See under Laws and legislation, United States by States.) 
Great Britain. Factories, from industrial poisons, cases and death, summary, by cause, 

specified years 1910-38. _...__.___- 

Occupational characteristics of applicants to U. ‘Ss. Employ ment Service, by OX, “April 1938_. 
Occupational distribution. WPA projects, United States and Hawaii, all workers and 
woman workers, November 1937... ones 
Occupations. Shifts one to another, by Maryland ‘heads of households, in depression n period, 

by race. 

Office and Professional Workers, United. Educational activities for workers. 

Office of Education (U. S. Government). Transfer, under Reorganization Plan No. a 

effective July 1, 1939__..._.___ 

Ohio State Federation of Labor. Educational activities for workers , 

Oil workers. Educational and recreational activities... ..............-- ; 

Old-age assistance: 

Applicants accepted for assistance, 1936-37 and 1937-38, characteristics of............-. a 
Housing for recipients, various experiments and plans._..................-.------------- 
Nevada. Average monthly allowance as of December 1938, $26.46 (correction of Monthly 

a ET EE a timaene 

Pensioners. Housing plans for (apartment, boarding-home, colony, and cooperative) - 

—— On rolls 1936-37 and 1937-38, characteristics... ..................---.----------.----. 

Résumé by specified years 1915-38; and by State, 1935, 1937, 1938...........-- 


Page 
Aug. 381 
July 15 












Aug. 381 











Aug. 380-1 











Aug. 381 











Nov. 1023-4 
Nov. 1033-4 
















































































Dec. 1311-34 
Dec. 1332-4 














Sept. 630 
July 99 
Aug. 357-8 
Sept. 629-30 




















Oct. 852-4 
Aug. 360-3 
July 16-17 



























Nov. 1121-2 
Oct. 852-4 














Aug. 355-6 











Nov. 1108-10 
July 14-15 











Aug. 379 
July 16 
July 15 














July 74-4 
Aug. 295-301 











Aug. 342 
Aug. 295-301 
July 74-6 
July 72-3 
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Old-age assistance—Continued. 
Social Security, Federal and State, by 6-month period, 1936-39, by month 1938, and to 


Page 


August 1939 Dec. 1393-4 
State operations under Federal plan, statistics, 1935, 1937, and 1938 July 73 
Statistics, summary, by 6-month period 1933-39, by month 1938 and to August 1939. Dee. 1393-4 

OJd-age insurance. Social Security, Federal and State. Taxable earnings, total and average, 
in covered employment, by sex, race, age group, and State, 1937 Aug. 407-11 
Old-age pensions and retirement: 
Canada. Industrial retirement plans, by industry and type of plan Aug. 333-7 
Latin America. Systems in various countries summarized . Sept. 539-47 
United States. Retirement benefits. Age and disability annuities, average monthly 
payments, cumulative through June 30, 1938, and by month April to June 1939 Dec. 1392 


Older workers: 
Discrimination against in employment practice, investigation by New York State com- 

mittee, summary Aug. 364-4 
Rehabilitation, State plans for (N. Y. and W. Va.) Aug. 365-6 








Pacific Coast School. (Berkeley, Calif., section.) Curriculum and aims July 9 
Pageants. Used as labor educational agency July 10 
Paint and varnish industry. Labor turn-over, monthly rates, April to September 1939 Aug. 474 
Sept. 727; Oct. 967; Nov. 1231; Dee. 1515 
Paper and pulp industry. Labor turn-over, monthly rates, April to September 1939 July 212; 
Aug. 474; Sept. 727; Oct. 967; Nov. 1231; Dee. 1515 
Pay days. Frequency of, by States and industries, as of August 1938 Aug. 311-24 
Penn-Craft. Self-help cooperative housing plan, Uniontown, Pa. Development, and status Sept. 566-75 
Personnel policies. U.S. Government. Reorganization Act of 1939, provisions Aug. 381-2 
Petroleum and natural-gas industry: 
Employment trend and statistics, 1880-1937 July 45-53 
Production, growth in, since 1880 July 39-45 
Productivity of labor, increase in, 1880-1937 July 53-8 
Petroleum (crude) industry. Production, growth in, to 1937, summary July 43-4 
Petroleum-refining industry: 
Employment and productivity of labor, 1880-1937 July 50-1 
Labor turn-over, monthly rates, April to September 1939 July 212; 
Aug. 474; Sept. 727; Oct. 967; Nov. 1231; Dee. 1515 
Production, growth in, 1859-1937, summary July 45 
Petroleum transportation by pipe line. Employment, and productivity of labor, by year, 
1922-37 July 52-3 
Picketing 
Injunction against, when no employer-employee dispute, upheld (Washington State Sup. 

Ct.) ' Nov. 1139 
Libelous signs, use of, held unlaw/ul (Ill. Sup. Ct.) Dee. 1426 
Misrepresentation of facts and false statements by picketers held unlawful, and tem- 

porary injunction granted store owner (Ind. Sup. Ct.) Aug. 384-5 
Peaceful. Prohibitory ordinance held unconstitutional (Wash. Sup. Ct.) Dec. 1425 
“Secondary boycott’ through, held unlawful (N. Y. Ct. of Appeals) Novy. 1138-9 


(See also under Decisions of courts.) 
Preferential shop. (See under Labor and industrial relations.) 
Printing and publishing. Labor turn-over, monthly rates, April to September 1939 July 212; 
Aug. 474; Sept. 727; Oct. 967; Nov. 1231; Dee. 1515 
Population. Oregon. Expansion through migration to cities and rural sections, from other 


States Novy. 1106-8 
Production by industry. Soviet Union. Increase aimed at in third 5-year plan, by item Aug. 358-9 
Production. Coal, bituminous, total, by year, 1936-38 Nov. 1086 


Productivity of labor: 
Agriculture. Corn, wheat, cotton, oats, sugar beets, potatoes—percentage reduction of 


labor requirements, by region and period, 1909 to 1936 Aug. 284-6 

— Output per farm worker, changes in, 1909-38 Aug. 282-94 
Housing. PWA low-rent projects (47), man-hours worked, site and off-site Sept. 581-3 
Manufacturing industries, 1919-36, by year and industry : Dec. 1397-1403 
Mining, coal (anthracite), summary statistics by year, 1934-38 Dee. 1405 
—— (Bituminous), output per man, 1936-38, per day and per year Nov. 1086 
Petroleum and natural-gas industry, man-hour output, increase, 1880-1937 July 51, 53-8 
Sand and gravel production and distribution. Dry- and wet-pit operations and 

marine processing, 1937_. July 87-91 


—— Federal construction projects, January 1935 to March 1939 July 91 
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Profit sharing: Page 
U. 8. Senate investigation, summary of report on plans of 728 companies Oct. 841-4 
Venezuela. Compulsory system effective December 1938, amounts paid through March 

31, 1939, by district Oct. 844-5 

Public Buildings Branch of Procurement Division, (U. 8S. Government). Transfer, under 

Reorganization Plan No. I, effective July 1, 1939 ; Aug. 379 
Public Health Service (U. 8S. Government). Transfer, under Reorganization Plan No. I, 

effective July 1, 1939 Aug. 379 
Publie-school graduates (Philadelphia) of 1936. Status, May 1938 Oct. 849-5] 
Publie service, United States. Teachers, rural schools, white and Negro, professional and 

economic status, 1936-37 Aug. 357-8 

Public service, foreign countries: 

Great Britain. Organizations of employees, restrictions on Nov. 1053-4 
Sweden. Organization rights in, law of September 11, 1936 Nov. 1054 
Public (U. 8S. Government) contracts for equipment and material furnished. Minimum- 
wage determinations. (See under Minimum wage.) 
Public Works Administration (U. S. Government Housing, low-rent projects. Labor 
and unit costs, summary 
Public Works, Federal Emergency Administration of (U. S. Government Transfer, 
under Reorganization Plan No. I, effective July 1, 1939 


Racial distribution. Lower income families (42 cities), by items of expenditure, size and 
source of income, household composition, and occupation, 1934-36 cee eae Dec. 1311-34 
Radio and phonograph industry. Labor turn-over, monthly rates, April to September 1939 July 212; 
Aug. 474; Sept. 727; Oct. 967; Nov. 1231; Dee. 1516 
Radio Division (U.S. Government). Transfer, under Reorganization Plan No. I, effective 
July 1, 1939 Aly. 381 
Railroad Labor Board (U. 8S. Government). Estabiishment of, 1920, and attitude of labor 
toward Nov. 1033 
Railroads, United States 
Collective bargaining, labor organizations with employers’ associations, prevalence Aug. 304 
Conciliation and arbitration since 1888, and Federal boards established Nov. 1032-4 
Retirement benefits to employees, statistics by year, 1936-37 to 1938-39, by month, July 
1938 to June 1939 Dec. 1390-2 
Railroads, Director General of. Abolishment of office and transfer of duties of to Secretary of 
Treasury, under Reorganization Plan No. LI, effective July 1, 1939 Ang. 380 
Rayon and allied products. Labor turn-over, monthly rates, April to September 1939 July 212; 
Aug. 474; Sept. 727; Oct. 967; Nov. 1231; Dec. 1516 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation (U.S. Government). Transfer, under Reorganization 
Plan No. I, effective July 1, 1939 Aug 
Reconstruction Finance Mortgage Company (U. 8. Government Transfer, under Reor 
ganization Plan No. I, effeetive July 1, 1939 Aug. 380 
Recreation. Community. Facilities, workers, and expenditures, 1938 Sept. 656-7 
Relief, United States 
Federal Emergency Relief Administration. Special programs, statistics by 6-month 
periods, 1933-37 Dec, 1393 
Public aid, 1933 to 1939, summary statistics Dec. 1393-4 
Rural families, size and composition of (WPA investigation, 1935) July 97-100 
Rent claim. Former tenant to pay arrearages in weekly installments, ruling by D. C. Small- 
Claims Court Aug. 279-80 
Rents: 
Cuba. Urban property built before July 1, 1937, law of March 23, 1939, provisions July 133-4 
London County Council, management in housing projects, fiscal year ended March 1938, 
methods followed Sept. 638-9 
Reorganization, Government, Act of 1939: 
Agencies stipulated by Congress not to be consolidated or abolished, list of Aug. 378 
Plans Nos. I and II, and officials appointed to administer various agencies July 378-82 
Retail prices, United States: 
Coal, anthracite and bituminous. Average rates, June and September 1939, compared 
with previous year Sept. 751-2; Dec. 1544-6 
Electricity. Changes in residential rates, March to June, and June to September 1939 Aug. 516; 
Nov. 1272-4 
Foods. Indexes, by commodity group, 51 large cities combined, May to September 1939, 
and comparison with earlier years... -- July 229-32; 
Aug. 510-12; Sept. 745-7; Oct. 1000-2; Noy. 1271-2; Dec. 1540-1 
—— Individual commodities and groups, 51 large cities combined, and indexes by regivn 
and city, May to October 1939___.___. July 233-5; Aug. 513-15; Sept. 748-50; Oct. 1003-5; Dec. 1542-4 


Gas. Changes in residential rates, March to June and June to September 1939. Aug. 516-17; Nov. 1274-6 
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Retail prices, foreign countries: Page 
Philippine Islands (Manila). Food, by item, March 1938, and February and March 1939. Aug. 517-18 
Soviet Union (U. 8. 8. R., Moscow). Government stores, consumers’ goods, principal 


(food and clothing), July 1, 1936, 1938, and 1939, by item__..........-...-.--__..-..--- Nov. 1276-8 
Right of assembly. Restriction by city ordinance held unconstitutional (U. 8. Sup. Ct.)_- July 140-2 
Rubber boot and shoe industry. Labor turn-over, monthly rates, April to September 1939. : July 212; 


Aug. 474; Sept. 727; Oct. 967; Nov. 1231; Dec. 1516 

Rubber industry. Collective bargaining, development of since 1933, and general provisions 
of contracts. __-..-_- —, aid acianiaaeiaion ---....-.. Sept. 604-17 
Rubber-tire industry. Labor turn -over, , monthly rates, April to September 1939. seis tite aati July 212; 
Aug. 474; Sept. 727; Oct. 967; Nov. 1231; Dec. 1516 

Rural Electrification Administration (U. 8. Government). Transferred to Department of 
Agriculture under Reorganization Plan No. II, effective July 1, 1939_._- a Aug. 381 





Safety, court decision concerning. (See wnder Decisions of courts.) 


Seamen. Maritime Service, United States. Eligibility requirements for enrollment. _____- Dec. 14%3 
Self-help: 
California. Cooperative activities and statistics of, to 1938__ A det _ Dee. 1339-42 
District of Columbia. Washington Self-Heip Exchange, activities to 1939. ete a olbbet a Dec. 1342-3 
Housing cooperatives. Uniontown, Pa., and Iona, Idaho. Development of projects, 
i i ines caiman stn aaadannnitiaceana Me Cee 
Idaho. Cooperatives, activities and statistics of, to 1939. Se ENS Sea in Sree eee Dec. 1343-4 


Organizations in United States, growth 1931-38, and membership by States, June 1938.. Dec. 1335-9 


Utah. Cooperatives, activities and statistics of, to 1939_...................._........... Dee. 1344-6 
Virgin Islands. Cooperative, activities to 1938_...............-.-- 2-22. a ap Dec. 1347 
Virginia. Citizens’ Service Exchange of Richmond, activities to 1938_..............._.- Dec. 1346-7 
Seniority. Rubber industry, collective-agreement provisions concerning.__-_--.--.- ‘ .... Sept. 612-13 


Sharing work. Rubber industry, collective-agreement provisions concerning 
Shorter working time, foreign countries: 
Australia. 44-hour week for storemen and packers awarded Aug. 15, 1939 (Common- 


CRE Sere Sept. 611-12 


wealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration.) _- . —Sicéonn Cae 
Italy. 6-hour day, civil-service employees, plan effective September 18, 1939. = 4 Dec. 1508 
Silk and rayon-goods industry. Labor turn-over, monthly rates, April to September 1939_- Aug. 474; 


Sept. 727; Oct. 967; Nov. 1231; Dec. 1516 
Sit-down strikes. Legislation, 1939, making unlawful in Michigan, Minnesota, Pennsyl- 


vania, and Wisconsin_- oe fi his 4 - mtb Oct. 887 
Slaughtering and meat- packing industry. Labor turn-over, ‘monthly rates, April to Septem- 
Sh A tell tye at 5 sina _...... July 212; Aug. 474; Sept. 727; Oct. 967; Nov. 1231; Dec. 1516 


Small-claims courts: 
District of Columbia. Arbitration of labor dispute, upon invitation. (Gas company 


and employees) - - bus I ak 072 Aug. 280 
—— Conciliation feature, settlements obtained. RP eh i tafe os, Ate: _ Aue. ‘25, “76, 278, 279, 280 
—— Establishment and characteristics of, and typical cases handled kt Ra Aug. 270-81 
ee nd ddilevswencesnonedduecsenemaewns Aug. 269-70 
Service and low-cost features provided for in act establishing District of Columbia court. Aug. 270 


Small-loan companies and borrowers. ‘Loan shark”’ claims for unpaid balances dismissed 


by Small-Claims Court D. C.___.........-- Need FE. : FE by ten! @e UE Tae Aug. 277 
Small loans. Usurious rates held public nuisance and injunction against agency y upheld 
i a Lamnintectbemoane ON | lapel time Aug. 383 
Social insurance, foreign countries: 
Argentina. Summary and tabular analysis of provisions. ___..___________- Leen tbennn Gi ae 
Bolivia. Summary and tabular analysis of provisions. ---_- EA LA ee ee 
Brazil. Summary and tabular analysis of provisions -........_...__-- vite Sat, hol & _... Sept. 535-60 
Chile. Summary and tabular analysis of provisions_____--__- Dapaleiivenatenapeaene tiene Sept. 535-61 


Colombia. Summary and tabular analysis of provisions..________._______.__.._.-------- Sept. 537-62 


Cuba. Summary and tabular analysis of provisions. Se at oe ed Rm eile 
Ecuador. Summary and tabular analysis of prov sions. . Sept. 535-64 
Italy. Law of April 14, 1939, provisions; rates of contributions due from ‘workers and 

salaried employees___.............-..-- aed etindecmmraes . .: ae 
Japan. Industrial workers, amendment to Health Insurance Act of 1922. toe les si Dec. 1396 
—— Salaried employees, law of April 5, 1939_.....¢.._.._...-- Re A a Bia eta Dec. 1395 
eee, ee ee een ne emasnnescanaseneeccceccsace Dec. 1395 
Latin America. Provisions, various countries, summary (Whitney) -............-.----- Sept. 535-65 
ns ee ee a  eccnanpibasnokecanameatensees= Aug. 424 
Lithuania. Contributory systems, State and private employment.._..............----- Aug. 430 
Mexico. Pension systems, provision in labor code for establishment through collective 

I) sli sac tenis hi enact neueniiahanai haa inkhaiatnentbqmekeswe na Ds pm Sta ne Sept. 538 


Panama. Summary and tabular analysis of provisions 
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Social insurance, foreign countries—Continued. Page 
Paraguay. Summary and tabular analysis of provisions ______-___- ail Sept. 535-64 
Peru. Summary and tabular analysis of provisions._.____..__._.__...___.. Fa ae Sept. 535-65 
Uruguay. Summary and tabular analysis of provisions Sept. 535-65 

Social Sécurity Board (U.S. Government). Transfer, under Reorganization Plan No. L and 

functions added, effective July 1, 1939... .. AAP i CSO et eee : Aug. 379 

Social security, United States: 

Federal Act, 1935. Old-age assistance operations under, by States, 1935, 1937, 1938__- July 73 
Old-age-assistance applicants accepted 1936-37 and 1937-38, characteristics of ____. July 74-6 
Social security, foreign countries: 
Canada. Retirement plans, industrial, by industry and type of plan. __. is es Aug. 333-7 
Great Britain. Unemployment-insurance fund, status, 1938 Aug. 337-42 
Southern Summer School for Workers. (Asheville, N. C., 1938 and 1939). "Courses for 
agricultural and industrial workers_____- é July 8-9 
State, Department of (U.S. Government). T ransfer of certain services to, under Reorgani- 
zation Plan No. II, effective July 1, 1939 ; Be. met i Aug. 380 
Steam and hot-water-heating apparatus industry. Labor turn-over, monthly rates, April 
to September 1939... ...____- . July 212; Aug. 474; Sept. 727; Oct. 967; Nov. 1231; Dec. 1516 

Steel Workers’ Organizing Committee. Recreation camps and educational activities __- July 13-14 

Strikes and lock-outs. (See Industrial disputes.) 

Sugar industry. Producers held subject to provisions of Fair Labor Standards Act (U. 8S. 

Dist. Of. of Puerto Ries) ................. fp Pet, bbe J NOB ; Nov. 1136 

Summer School for Office Workers. Associated with Affiliated Schools organization. Aims 

Se gets bar osten ons = July 9-10 

Subsistence farming. Part-time. ‘Extent and relative importance: incomes, expenses, and 

standard of living of famillies  aetitaataied 2 Sept. 623-8 


Teachers: 
American Federation of. Educational activities for workers--_-- 1 ; July 16 
(See also under Public service.) 
Technical and vocational schools. International Labor Office recommendation that admis- 
sion be free, June 1939 Conference. ___..._- oe i Tebta li wut Aug. 331 
Technological changes. Farms, 1909-38, affecting productivity of labor . : said Aug. 287-92 
Temporary National Economic Committee (U. S. Government). Preliminary report, 
stressing effects of monopolistic practices, etc... ___- Lies Dpat Sept. 618-20 
Textile Workers’ Organizing Committee. Educational activities for workers July 14 
Theater project, Federal. Abolished, effective June 30, 1939 (Work Relief Act of 1939) Aug. 376 
Tobacco industry. Cigars and cigarettes, labor-turn-over, monthly rates, April to Septem- 
2} a July 211; Aug. 473; Sept. 726; Oct. 966; Nov. 1230; Dec. 1515 
Trade-unions. (See Labor organizations.) 
Transport Workers’ Union. Educational activities for workers aa July 13 
Treasury, Department of the (U. S. Government). Transfers affecting, under Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. II, effective July 1, 1939__............____-.-_._. : Aug. 379, 380,381 


Underemployment: 
Great Britain (England, Lancashire). Cotton weavers, investigation covering 6-week 
period, 1938___..._-- : ’ July 100-3 
Millinery industry, ssesonal factors Ww. s. Women’ s : Bureau investigation, 1938) . Aug. 350-4 
Unemployment: 
California. Migrant families (6,655), Bureau of Labor Statistics’ survey, 1938 ____. Sept. 622-3 
Cincinnati. Distribution, percentage, by employment status and race, specified years, 
and trend, 1929-39 ae shes Oct. 836-8 
Coal-mining industry, Southern Illinois (7 towns). Extent, causes, duration, and 
SE ria ates Sia. nels _....-- Dee. 1295-1310 
Depression-caused. Waste from, 1930-37, analysis by United States ‘National Resources 
Committee _. Ditiabndesns _ Nov. 1075-9 
Employables jobless for long periods, status and characteristics, Philadelphia, 1936 _... Nov. 1079-81 
Older workers. New York State investigation as to discrimination against, summary -- Aug. 364-6 
Percent of wage earners out of work, 5 cities, March and April 1915. — Oct. 790-2 
Philadelphia. Employable persons, number and percent unemployed, by year . 1929- 38; 
by sex, employment record, and race, summer of 1938__.____- Oct. 838-40 
Seamen “‘beached’”’ by Neutrality Act excepted when Maritime Service enroliments dis- 
oe cle tancdubenseshecsese Dec. 1416 
Youth, National Administration (NYA). Student Aid, allocations to, ‘and | program... Oct. 848-9 
Unemployment, foreign countries: 
Australia. Youth. Government measures to extend teaching and training facilities. _- July 92-3 
Canada (Nova Scotia). Coa] miners out of work given training for hard-rock mining. Oct. 855 
France. Assistance funds, law of May 6, 1939, provisions.._..____- asta July 77-82 
—— Reeducation and employment agencies, law of May 6, 1939, provisions. _._- July 85-6 
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Unemployment, foreign countries—Continued. 


Page 
Great Britain. Armed forces increased from employed and unemployed, 1939 Oct. 801 
—— Assistance Board, wartime modification (September §, 1939) of 1934 law ; Dec. 1378-9 
—— Insured persons out of work, percent of, by area, July 1939 Oct. 7S 
— (and Northern Ireland). Insured persons out of work, percent of, by industry, July 
1939 Oct. 797 
Statistics, by year, 1933-38, by month May 1938 to September 1939, or month shown; 
Australia to June 1939; Austria to April 1939; Belgium to July 1939; Canada to August 
1938; Danzig (Free City of) to Juiy 1939; Denmark; Estonia; Finland to August 1939; 
France to August 1939; Germany to July 1939; Great Britain; Great Britain and 
Northern [reland; Hungary to August 1939; Ireland; Japan to January 1939; Latvia 
to August 1939; Netherlands; New Zealand to March 1939; Norway; Poland to July 
1939; Rumania to June 1939; Sweden to August 1939; Switzerland to July 1939; Yuyo- 
slavia_ ; Aug. 501-4; Nov. 1262 
Unemployment compensation, United States: : 
Cessation of work, bituminous-coal fields, March to May 1939, held not compensable in 
10 States, held compensable in 4 States Sept. 696 
Claims for and benefits paid, by States, September and October 1939 Nov. 1238-9; Dec. 1388-9 
Due employee deprived of work when employer discontinued manufacture of certain 
goods (Wis. Sup. Ct. decision) July 145-5 
Functions under Federal Social Security Act added to work of Social Security Board 
under Reorganization Plan No. I, effective July 1, 1939 Aug. 379 
North Carolina. Banks and insurance companies covered by legislation, ruling o 
State supreme court July 144 
Unemployment insurance, United States. (See Unemployment compensation.) 
Unemployment insurance, foreign countries 
France. Decree law, May 6, 1939, provisions July 76-7, 82 
Great Britain. Agricultural scheme, status 1938, and recommendation for increase in 
benefit and decrease in contribution Aug. 340-2 
Fund, status of, 1938, and receipts and expenditures, years 1937 and 1938. Aug. 337-42 
Wartime modification of system, law September 5, 1939, provisions Dec. 1376-8 
Unemployment relief, United States. Employables on rolls, length of time out of work 

(Philadelphia, 1936) Nov. 1079-81 
Union Health Center. Established 1913, by International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 

Union. Development, and services furnished Oct. 811-29 
Union recognition. Bearing of collective agreements upon Oct. 834 
United Rubber Workers. Educational activities for members July 13 
United States Housing Authority (U. 8S. Government). Tenant-selection standards for 

projects, summary of Aug. 367-9 
Upholtery Workers’ International Union. Educational activities for workers July 15-16 





Vacations with pay, United States. 
Vacations with pay, foreign countries 


Rubber industry, collective agreements, provisions Sept. 610-11 


Canada. Service requirements for, and length; outlook for movement Oct. 867-8 

Statistics, by category of employees, 1937 and 1939; by industry, 1938 Oct. 865-7 

Great Britain. Provided for by collective agreements Aug. 343-7 

Ireland (Eire). Holidays (Employees’) Act, 1939, provisions Aug. 347-" 
Veterans. Placement of by public employment services, Federal and State, May to Octo- 

ber 1939 July 219, 223; 


Anz. 478, 483; Sept. 735, 759; Oct. 970, 974; Nov. 1234; Dec. 1983, 1387 
Vocational education: 


Australia. Government measures to provide training for youth July 92-3 
Canada (Nova Scotia). Training of unemployed coal miners for hard-rock mining Oct. 855 
International Labor Office recommendation, June 1939 Conference, summaty Ang. 331 
Maritime Service, United States. Eligibility, enrollment, location of stations, and 

courses Dec. 1415-16 
School held by Federation of Architects, Engineers, Chemists, and Technicians, 1937 July 15 


(See also Workers’ education.) 


Wage assignments. 
Wage claims: 


Discouraged by ruling of municipal court, District of Columbia_ - - Aug. 280 


Carpenter. Payment ordered by D. C. Small-Claims Court__-- Aug. 276 
Domestic servant. Payment ordered by D. C. Small-Claims Court Aug. 274 
Waitresses (4). Experiences with D. C. Municipal Court and Small-Claims Court. Aug. 274-5 
Wage payment. Frequency of pay days, by States and industries, as of August 1938 Aug. 311-24 


Wage and Hour Act, 1938. (See Fair Labor Standards Act.) 
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Wages and hours, United States: 

Agricultural laborers and factory workers, annual earnings and living-cost changes com- 
pared, by year, 1909-38 

Agriculture. Average rates, monthly and daily, with and without board, by geographic 
division, April 1938, and by year 1909-39 

Farm workers, 1909-38 

— Farm workers, special surveys by U.S. Department of Agriculture, 1935 and 1936 
- Migratory workers, average family income, specified sections, 1935-36; California, 
1930-35 

Boot and shoe cut-stock and findings manufacturing. 
weekly hours, by sex and skill, first quarter 1939 

Boot and shoe industry. 


Hourly and weekly earnings and 


Bureau of Labor Statistics study made for Wage and Hour 
Division, first quarter of 1939, summary 
Building trades. Summary of Bureau of Labor Statistics study June 


method, and definitions 


1939, scope and 
Union scales, June 1939, compared with previous year 
Union scales, trend by year, 1907-39 
Common labor. 20 industries, entrance rates, July 1939 
Consumer wholesales, 1938, Summary 
Electrical-products manufacturing. 
skill, 1936 
A verage hourly rates by occupation, skill, sex, and division of industry, August 1937 
Distribution of workers by average hourly rates, skill, sex, and division of industry, 
August 1937 
Fertilizer industry. 
Hat industries. 


Cooperatives. 


Annual earnings by industry, occupation, sex and 


Wage determination for U. 8. contracts, September 1939 

Fur-felt, wool-felt, straw, and hat-materials divisions, weekly and hourly 
rates and weekly hours, by sex, skill, and type of plant, 1939 

Indexes, by city, World War period 1913 to May 1917 

Indiana. Woman factory workers, compared with wages and hours of men, March 1939 

K nit-goods industries. Cloth. Hourly and weekly earnings and weekly hours, by sex, 
skill, and occupation, August and September 1938 

Gloves and mittens. Hourly and weekly earnings and weekly hours, August and 

September 1938 

Outerwear. Hourly and weekly earnings and weekly hours, by sex, 


pation, August and September 1938 


kill, and oecu- 


Summary of Bureau of Labor Statistics survey, 1935, scope and nature of data col 
lected (Riley and Perlman) 
Underwear. Hourly and weekly earnings and weekly hours, by area, sex, skill, and 
occupation, August and September 1938 
Labor, common. (See under Wages and hours 
Manufacturing industries 
1932-39 
Meat-packing industry 
dustry.) 
Millinery industry 


Common labor 
Hourly and weekly earnings and weekly hours, by month, 


(See Wages and hours: Slaughtering and meat-packing in 

Annual and weekly earnings, by occupation, 1937, and hourly 
earnings all workers, by area, 1938 

Minimum rate increased to 30 cents, October 1939, estimate of workers covered 

Printing trades. 


occupation 


Book and job, and newspaper. Union scales, June 1, 1939, by city and 
Union scales, indexes (1929= 100) by year, 1907-39 
Publie-school graduates of 1936, Philadelphia. 
May 1938 
Publie service. 


Percent receiving specified weekly rates, 
Federal Government employees. Average annual salary in District o! 
Columbia and outside, and distribution by salary range, as of December 31, 1937 
School employees (large cities). Annual salaries, by occupation, specified years 
Teachers (classroom), also deans, principals, and staff, large cities. 
by year, 1930-31 to 1938-39 
Teachers (45 large cities). 
Teachers, rural. 


Median salaries, 


Annual salaries, by grade taught and city, 1938-39 
By State, grade, race, and year, annual salaries 
Teachers, white and Negro, elementary and high-school, city school systems, by 

year, 1930-31 to 1938-39 

Radio manufacturing. Average annual earnings by product, sex, and skill; distribution 
of workers by sex, skill, and annual earnings, 1936 

Rubber industry. Rates, hours, and leave provisions in collective contracts 

Shoe-pattern manufacturing. Hourly and weekly earnings and weekly hours, by 
and skill, first quarter, 1939 

Slaughtering and meat-packing industry. 


Annual earnings by skill, sex, occupation and 
district, 1937 


Nov 


Dec 
Dec 


| 5S5 


Page 
July 63 


July 60 
July 59-71 
July 66-7 


July 67-9 


Sept. 596-602 


Sept. 587-605 
Nov. 1203-7 
Noy. 1213-26 
Nov. 1207-11 
Dec. 1450-65 

Sept. 654 


Oct. 921-31 
July 185-99 


July 176-85 

Oct. Y16 
Oct. 932-5 
Oct. 788-90 
Oct. 846-7 


1197-1201 


Nov. 1201-2 


Nov 


LISS8-—97 


Dec. 1466-9 


Aug 
Dee. 1439 


351-4 
4) 


1483-1507 


1489-91 
Oct 


B51 


Aug. 411-12 
July 200 
July 200 
July 201 

July 202-3 

Oct 


QH0-2 


July 163-75 
Sept. 607-11 


Sept. 602-3 


Dec. 1470-82 
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Wages and hours, United States—Continued. 


Slaughtering and meat-packing industry. Hourly and weekly earnings and weekly 
I Se ne ee ae ee eh Le ee 

—— Hourly earnings, by State, vvage district, size of community, unionization, type of 
company, type of plant, race, sex, and skill, 1937._...........---_-_2--2 2. 

—— Hourly rates by sex, and by year, 1917 to 19387__..............--..-- 

—— Hourly rates in relation tc Fair Labor Standards Act 

—— Inspected and noninspected plants, by district, 1937_..................-.. 

—— Weekly hours and earaings, by skill, sex, and district, December 1937 “e 

Taxable earnings, workers under old-age insurance (Social Security Act program) 1937 : 

Teachers, school officers, and school employees. (See under Wages and hours: Public 
service.) 

Union scales, building trades, trend by year 1907-39, and ‘rates June 1, 1939, compared with 
peeviows 9ear o>... ..-......... 

Woman workers. 
1939__ naeaas 

Works Progress Aduninistration Ww. 8. Government). Monthly rates fixed September 1, 
1939, 5 wage classes, for projects financed under 1939 act, by region 


Indiana factories, compared with wages and hours of men, March 


Wages and hours, foreign countries: 


Canada. Agriculture, farm workers, monthly and annual rates, by sex and Province, 
1929, 1933, 1936, 1937, and 1938. 

—— Fire-department employees, annual salary by city, population of city, and occupa- 
tion, January 1939____. 

—— Indexes showing trend, building, metal, and printing trades, electric and steam rail- 
ways, coal mining, factory labor, factory trades, logging and sawmilling, 1929, 1933, 1936 
Ms Sodote so. eo ee AE 

—— (British Columbia). Adult males, w eekly rates and hours, by industry, 
EE es eee ee w die etedPatel donates tudawace date oe 

—— (Ottawa, Toronto, vV ancouver). “Building trades and street railways, hourly rates 
and weekly hours, by occupation, 1937 and 1938_- 

—— (Ottawa, Toronto, Vancouver). Printing trades, weekly rates and hours per week, 
Re nes ae ee 

Denmark. Agriculture. Farm hands, annual rates, ‘bye age and séx; segsonal laborers; 
daily rates; cattlemen, annual rates, 1938-39 __- 

Estonia. Agricultural workers, monthly and daily rates, by sex, 1933-37 

—— Agricultural workers on yearly and summer contracts, yearly and monthly rates, 
a hg ei us deca Baad 

—— Industrial workers, hourly rates, and bours per day, by sex, 1936 and 1937; hourly 
rates, by industry and sex 1937_- 

—— Transportation, hourly rates, by occupation and | sex, J uly 1937_. 

Family allowances in addition to regular rates. (See under Family allowances.) 

Finland. Agriculture, average annual and daily rates, with and without board, by sex, 
SE MIN Go coool. co neeu ree h web sounene ces scndb bes 

—— Agriculture, average annual rates, by occupation and s sex, » with and without board, 
1936-37 and 1937-38_- yates Bet 

—— Agriculture, payments in kind, annual, ‘estimated value, by occupation and sex, 
1936 and 1937. aie 

—— Building trades, minimum hourly rates, by occupation, ‘under agreement, April i, 
Se NO E UNE. ek codecs nc cccde ccnne 

—— Industrial workers, hourly rates and yearly e: earnings, by industry and : sex, 1936 and 
Se Le aaah 

—— Logging, standard wage » and actual earnings per c day, by cecupation, “1937 and 1938 

—— Printing and publishing, minimum hourly rates, by occupation, under agreements 
ee alee Oe te 5 aback tot dccenes aes cnacm sot 

—— Seamen, engine-driven vessels, overseas traffic, monthly rates, by occupation, ‘under 
agreement, September 1, 1937, effective for 1 year_..._.------ 

—— Street-railway and motorbus workers, monthly rates, August 1938. 

Great Britain. Agricultural workers, local, increase in pay granted _-----. : 

—- Engineering employees. Bonus, increase in, effective June 5, 1939_....______- 

—— Seamen, war-risk allowances, autumn of 1939 

—— Shipyard workers, increase in pay granted _................._...----.----------- 

—— Wage increases in coal-mining, cotton, dyeing and finishing, electrical, jute, women’s 
garments, shipbuilding and ship repair, steel, and railroad industries, and to dock 
workers and trawler crews, autumn of 1039... ............--.-....---.--.-..-------- 

—— (and Northern Ireland). Changes, in rates, by industry, and methods by which 
made, 1938; in hours, summary by year, 1915-38_..._ __-_-- 

—— (England, Lancashire). 


1929, 1937, 


Cotton weavers, full-time and underemployed, average 
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Oct. 940 
Oct. 936-54 
Oct. 956-7 
Oct. 955-6 
Oct. 954-5 


Oct. 957-9 
Aug. 407-11 


Nov. 1203-26 


Oct. 846-7 


Oct. 959-60 


July 206-7 


Aug. 430-2 


July 204 
Nov, 1226-7 
July 205 
July 205 


Aug. 433 
Aug. 413-15 


Aug. 414 


16 
17 


Aug. 415- 
Aug. 416- 


Aug. 417-18 
Aug. 417 
Aug. 418 
Aug. 422 


Aug. 420 
Aug. 419 


Aug. 423 
Aug. 421-2 
Aug. 421 
Dec. 1357 
Aug. 437 
Dec. 1373 
Dee. 1357 
Dec. 1373-4 
Aug. 433-6 


July 101-3 
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Wages and hours, foreign countries—Continued. 
Hungary. Average monthly rates, year 1938 and July 1939, plumbers, cabinetmakers, Page 
tailors, bricklayers, day laborers, female factory workers and day laborers. ____- Dec. 1507 
Italy. Average hourly rates and daily and monthly hours, by industry, 1938; hourly 
rates and monthly hours, by year, 1928-38__._._.....__- w-o----- Aug, 438-41 
—— Social insurance, deductions for various types under law of April 14, 1939. — Aug. 445-8 
—— Venctian-glassware industry.. Daily rates by occupation, August 31, 1936; and 
increases May 1937 and March 1938 Aug. 456 
—— (Florence). Hourly rates, by industry and occupation, January 1, 1938 ; Aug. 442 
—— (Genoa). Seamen. Hours and overtime, provisions. Monthly rates by occupa- 
tion, 1936, and increases, May 1937 and March 1939. , ‘ Aug. 465-6 
— (Genoa, city and Province). Shipbuilding. Hours and overtime provisions; hourly 
rates by skill, 1937, and increase, March 1939_- ' : Aug. 464 
—— (Genoa, Port Consortium). Shipbuilding. Daily rates, by occupation, 1938_- Aug. 465 
—— (Leghorn consular district). Quarrying (marble) and mining (iron), daily rates, by 
occupation, 1936; increases, May 1937 and March 1939 Aug. 457-8 
—— (Milan). Hourly rates, by industry and occupation, January 1, 1938 ; Aug. 442-3 
—— (Milan). Technical and administrative offices, certain employees, mont!:ly mini- 
mum rates .. atin niet Abeta — Aur. 448-9 
- (Milan consular district). Building trades and construction workers, hourly or 
daily rates, 1936 ; Aug. 449-51 
- (Milan consular district). Chemical industries. Hours and overtime provisions; 
daily rates, by skill, sex, and age groups, 1936, and increases, May 1937 and March 1939 Aug. 455-6 
—— (Milan consular district). Metallurgical industries. Hourly rates, by skill, De- 
cember 1, 1936; and increases, May 1937 and March 1939 Aug. 454-5 
—~ (Milan consular district). Printing and publishing industry. Conditions prior to, 
and after, May 9, 1937- ee ‘ — Aug. 452-3 
— (Milan consular district). Railway (State) maintenance workers. Hourly rates, 
ee ees : latins si Aug. 450 
— (Milan consular district). Textile industry. Hours and overtime provisions; daily 
rates by occupation, 1936 and increases, May 1937, May 1938, and March 1939_. ; Aug. 453-4 
—— (Milan district). Street-railway employees. Hours and overtime provisions; an- 
nual, monthly, or daily rates, by occupation, 1936 vES Aug. 458-60 
— (Milan Province). Agriculture. Hours and payment-in-kind provisions. Annual 
rates 1936; increases, May 1937 and March 1939 Aug. 468-9 
~ (Naples consular district). Building-construction workers. Hourly rates, by occu- 
pation, December 1, 1936 Simone : , ‘ ~ Aug. 452 
(Naples district). Street-railway employees. Hours and overtime provisions 
monthly and daily rates, by occupation, 1936 . Aug. 458-61 
(Naples Province). Agriculture. Hours and payment-in-kind provisions. “Month 
ly rates, 1936, and increases, May 1937 and March 1939. _. : She sale tats Aug. 467-8 
(Rome). Hourly rates, by industry and occupation, January 1, 1938 Aug. 442-3 
—— (Rome consular district). Building construction, general provisions. Aug. 452 
—— (Rome consular district). Printing and publishing industry. Conditions prior to, 
and after, May 9, 1937_._.....-- a Fe ac lien Aug. 453 
— (Rome district). Street-railway employees. "Hours, overtime, and vacation pro- 
visions; annual salaries by occupation, 1934, and increases May 1937 and March 1939 Aug. 461-2 
—— (Trieste). Agriculture. Hours and payment-in-kind provisions; monthly rates 
1937, and increase, March 1939_. bd ..... Aug. 469-70 
- (Trieste city and Province and Tstria Provines). Shipbuilding. Hours and over- 
time provisions; hourly rates, by occupation, 1937, and increase, March 1939_..___-__- Aug. 463-4 
—— (Turin). Hourly rates, by industry and occupation, January 1, 1938 Aug. 442-3 
—— (Turin). Rayon industry. Hours and overtime provisions. Hourly rates, ap- 
prentices and journeymen, by occupation, prior to general increases of May 1937 and 
March 1939____. ; ; " is? e Aug. 466-7 
—— (Venice). Hourly rates, by industry and occupation, January 1, 1938... — ; Aug. 442-3 
Japan (Yokohama). Daily and hourly earnings, by occupation and industry, July 1938 
and 1939_. ‘ Dec. 1508-9 
Korea (Chosen). Daily and hourly rates and daily hours, adults and children, 1988... Dec. 1509-11 
Latvia. Agriculture, annual and seasonal workers, and shepherds, money earnings, by 
sex, 1936 and 1937 ne ae ~ : Aug. 427 
—— Industrial workers, average hourly rates and ¢ earnings, by industry, occupation, 
skill, and sex, February 1938 k Aug. 424-6 
——— Motorbus and streetcar services, average monthly e earnings, s, by occupation, 1938. , Aug. 427 
—— Railroad workers, specified classes, monthly wages and bonuses_--_-_-_- ; Aug. 426-7 
Lithuania. Agricultural workers, daily and yearly rates. by sex; and shepherds, yearly 
Se ee, See . as “yen Aug. 428 
— Building trades, hourly rates, by occupation and class... Nes Aug. 429 
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Wages and hours, foreign countries—Continued. 
Lithuania. Industrial workers, daily rate for skilled workers, by sex, May 1938, and for 
unskilled, by industry and sex, July 31, 1937 
Printing and publishing trades, monthly rates, by occupation 
Transportation, monthly rates, by occupation and class 
Malta. Minimum rates by sex and age, and hours provisions, established by order of 
June 1939 
Netherlands (Amsterdam). 
Norway. Seamen. 
1939 
Palestine. Agricultural, manufacturing, and construction industries, daily rates by in 
dustry, race, and sex; and daily hours by industry and race: March 1939 
(Jerusalem, Tel Aviv, Haifa). Union seales by industry, skill. and sex, March 1939 

Philippine Islands. Minimum and maximum daily rates, by Province, April 1939 

Switzerland. Daily and hourly earnings iby industry, skill, sex, and age, 1938 
War conditions: 

Effect of European war, 1914-17, upon American labor during that period 

Europe, 1989. Labor—cooperation of, welfare activities for, increased productivity of 

and general conclusions 
War Finance Corporation (U. S. 
II, effective July 1, 1939 
Wartime labor policies foreign countries: 
Belgium. Working hours, modification of laws on 
Canada. Exemption from military service, certain workers, order-in-council, September 
5, 1939 
— Recruiting restricted by Department of National Defense, 1939 

—— Wartime Prices and Trade Board, establishment September 1939, personnel, and 

functions 

European labor—cooperation of, welfare activities for, productivity of 

conclusions, 1939 
France. Food distribution and prices under laws of 1938 and 1939 
Industry and labor, regulation of, including profits, hours, wages, and special tax, 
various decrees of 1939 
Great Britain. Children evacuated from cities, 1939 
Employment, regulation of by law of September 21, 1939 
Unemployment-insurance and assistance modified, September 5, 
Wage increases, certain industries and occupations, autumn of 1939 

Great Britain (and Northern Ireland). Population registration, September 1939, and 

objectives 

Japan. Labor service, compulsery, established by imperial order, July 8, 1939 

Labor’s rights, protection of in emergency (resolution by Governmental Labor Officials, 

International Association of, 1939) 

(See also under Laws and legislation, foreign countries.) 
Washington's Birthday Conference of Teachers in Workers’ Education. 
Welfare work, United States. Rubber industry, 

cerning . 
Wholesale prices, United States. Indexes, monthly and weekly changes, May to October 
1939, and yearly changes by classes of commodities, from 1926 


Seamen, minimum monthly rates, by occupation, 1939 
Increase in rates for service to American ports, effective October 1, 


Government). Abolished under Reorganization Plan No. 


and general 


1939 


Objectives, 1924-39 


collective-agreement provis-ons con- 


Aug. 519-23; Sept. 753-7; Oct. 1006-10; Nov. 1279-83; 


Wisconsin University School for Workers. 
Woman workers, United States: 
Cost-of-living budget, living alone or as members of families (New Y ork State), computed 
by State department of labor as of 1938 
Married. Legislation prohibiting in public service declared unconstitutional (Mass. 
Sup. Judicial Ct.) 
Woman workers, foreign countries: 
Germany. Forced labor for, under decree of June 25, 1938 
Increase in number, 1933 to 1939, and resulting use of public canteens 
Women’s Trade Union League. Educational activities, 1938-39, summary of 
Woolen and worsted goods industry. Labor turn-over, monthly rates, April to September 
1939___ i 
Work relief. Federal Act of 1939, coverage, provisions as to pay schedule and employment, 
and restriction on use of funds_.---- 


Aims and activities, summary of 
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Page 
Aug. 428 
Aug. 429 

Aug. 428-9 


Sept. 715 
July 207-8 
Dec. 1389 
718-20, 722 
Sept. 720-1 
Sept. 716-17 


579 _9 
an) 


Sept 


Oct. 785-05 
Dee. 1348-58 
Auc. 580 
Dee. 1359-00 
Dec. 1362 
Dee. 1361-2 
Dec. 1360-1 
Dec. 1348-58 
Nov. 1091-3 
Dec. 1368-72 


Nov. 1090-1 
Dee. 1374-6 
Dee. 1376-9 


Dec. 1372-4 


Dec. 1379 
Dec. 1380-1 


Nov. 1126-7 
July 21 
Sept. 616-17 
July 236-40; 


Dee. 1547-51 
July 8 


Aug. 404-5 


Aug. 382-3 
Oct. SOS 


Oct. 809 
July 18 


July 212; Aug. 474; Sept. 727; Oct. 967; Nov. 1231; Dec. 1516 


Aug. 374-6 
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W orkers’ education: Page 
Activities in the United States, resume of (Coit and Starr) July 1-21 
Labor colleges and other local groups July 16-19 
National agencies—W orkers Education Bureau (A. F. of L); Workers Education Project 

(WPA); Affiliated Schools for Workers; Washington’s Birthday Conference of Teachers 

in Workers’ Education—activities July 19-21 
Resident schools—Commonwealth College, Hudson Shore Labor School, School for 

Workers (Wisconsin U.), Southern Summer School for Workers, Highlander Folk 

School, Pacific Coast School, Summer School for Office Workers—character and 

activities July 7-10 
Local labor colleges—New Haven Labor College; Federation of Workers’ Schools (Pa 

Denver Labor College; Minneapolis Labor School; Milwaukee Labor College; Henry 

Street Settlement (N. Y. City)—activities July 16-19 
(See also Vocational education.) 

W orking conditions, foreign countries: 

Germany. Totalitarian control developed since 1933, features of Oct. 805-10 
Great Britain. Improved status, 1939 over former conditions Oct. 803-4 

Workmen’s compensation: 

Arkansas. Postponement of law of March 15, 1939 July 147 
Court decisions concerning. (See under Decisions of courts.) 
Virginia. Cost of, affected by State insurance law \ 5-4) 

Works Program, U. 8. Government. Unemployed in coal-mining area, Southern Illinois, 

proportion receiving aid 306-8 

Works Progress Administration (U.S. Government): 

Appropriation for and provisions concerning (Work Relief Act of 1939 374-6 
Occupational distribution, all project workers and woman project workers, United States 

and Hawaii, November 1937 Aug. 355-6 
Transfer, under Reorganization Plan No. I, effective Juiy 1, 1939 Aug. 379 
Workers’ Education Project. Activities summarized July 19-20 


Young Women’s Christian Association. Educational projects for unorganized workers July 18 
Youth, United States: 
Employment experience (7 cities), of 8th grade graduates (WPA survey, 1938 Nov. 1098-1102 
National Adminisiration, U. 8. Government Student-aid program, 1939-40 Oct. 848-9 
Youth, Austrajia. Juvenile employment and training, Government measures to promote July 92-3 





